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When better automobiles ore built Buick will build them 


ke e - 
IT SETS A WHOLE NEW STANDARD OF lgnifiotnee 


ou Must see this Buick creation personally to 
know the new luxury that has come to motoring. 


For nowhere among the world’s fine cars today will 
you see such tasteful and opulent appointment as 
you discover in the new RoapMaster 75. 


You enter its spacious interior and find the seats are 
trimmed in glove-finish fabrics and hand-buffed 
leather. All doors are softly upholstered from floor 
to windows. Even the instrument pancl has a new 
beauty of its own. 


But it’s when you take command here that you learn 
the full extent of its magnificence. 
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Then you know the silken and swift obedience of its 
new Dynaflow —the velvet might of its new V8 
engine — the new aliveness of its handling and the 
comfort of its ride. 


MOTORING’S NEWEST ADVANCE—AIR-COOLED ALUMINUM BRAKES 





And beyond all this, you find something else —a 
new surety and safety in stopping with air-cooled 
alvminum front brakes, newest and finest in the fine 
car field. 


So this calls for you at the wheel. See your Buick 
dealer and drive the RoapMaster 75 — today. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 


Whilst the landscape round it measures. 
John Milton 





Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no 
other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. 
Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case 
box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that 


only the flavor touches your lips. 





BENSON & HEDGES .- Regular and King Size 
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Grown up or 


GROWING 





what a difference it makes! 


BUSINESSMEN: 
Come South and share in the 
ACTIVE, GROWING YEARS of the 


young industrial Southland! 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT, the years do 
change a man’s way of doing things. And, 
in much the same way, age can change 
the character of a region as well. So ask 
this, too, before you decide on a new 
plant site: Is the region industrially 
young and vigorous ... on the way up? 
Are its vital, energetic growing-up years 
a thing of the past—or are they still ahead? 
Unlike many older industrial regions, the 
South today has the eager get-up-and-go 


of an active, growing youngster. Because 


of its youth, the industrial Southland’s 
years of greatest activity and growth are 
still ahead! 

‘There comes to every young and growing 
region a time of phenomenal, adolescent- 
like development to full maturity. This 
is its “era of opportunity’ — the happy, 
vigorous, growing-up years. That time 
for the South is now. ‘The opportunity 
is yours, Come South right now and grow 
with the young, fast-growing Southland, 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


hry A, puts 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 


All America is growing—but the fast-growing 


youngster of the “family” is the modern South! 


































Leave Your 
Worries Behi 


.«.: Not Your 
Security! 


Get more bounce —more 
joy out of that long-awaited 

vacation! Leave with the 
Y knowledge that your home and 
; all that you own are carefully 
and strongly protected. 


Make certain a happy trip 
and homecoming won’t be 
marred by the appalling loss that 
fire, burglary, windstorm, vandalism 
or other misfortune can inflict. 
Now, before you leave, consult 

your nearby independent America 
Fore insurance agent or broker. Rely upon 

his professional counsel and experience to tell 
you where your security may be 

jeopardized. For his name, call Western Union 
by number—ask for Operator 25. 


Send for our “TRIP TIPS’ booklet! 


It gives useful hints on how to pre- 
pare ond be safe on your journey. 
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AMERICA’ FORE INSURANCE GROUP To. America fe 
I 80 Maiden Lane, New York 38, New York aes + ee | Wh 
Gentlemen: | * INSURANCE GROUP « 
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For peace of mind while on my trip please send 
me, without obligation, a copy of “Trip Tips.” 


Nome. — —— = 


| 

‘Maheees ae aay % The Continental Insurance Company * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 

City Zone... State - * Niagara Fire Insurance Company * The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
wal 
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General Electric Thinline Air Conditioner 
has no unsightly overhang—inside or out 





amt 8 : 
Fits in upper or lower half of any conventional double-sash Fits casements, too—without altering or mutilating the win- 
window. The Thin/ine also fits all inside or all outside. dow. Takes up Y; less space than previous old-style models. 





Swing-away installation of the General Electric Thinline Fits through the wall, flush inside, no unsightly overhang, in 
makes windows accessible to window washers. old or new buildings. The Thinline is only 1644 inches thin. 


Here’s why the ideal air conditioner for your home or office 
is the General Electric Thinline: 


It’s so compact (only 1644 inches thin) that it fits almost any 
kind of window. Some Thinlines work on so little current that 
there’s one to fit the electrical service you already have. Thin- 
lines come in two models—the temptingly priced Custom and 
the even less expensive De luxe (shown here). 

Custom Thinlines give you your choice of six cheerful spray- 
on colors. De luxe Thinlines come in 4, 34, | and 14-hp., 
range from 5500 BTU’s* to 13,350 BTU’s. * Accessories include 
an electronic filter (at extra cost). General Electric Company, 
Room Air Conditioner Dept., Louisville 1, Ky. 





Only 116% 1 nches thin 
Progress ls Our Most /mportant Product Stor New 1-horsepower Thinline works on 115 volts, packs 


a full 9000 BTU* cooling capacity. New 34-hp. Thinline 
works on 7.5 amperes, is rated at 6600 BTU’s.* Both are 


G E N t K A L r LE CT R i C De luxe models, at hard-to-resist prices. 
*Cooling capacities are tested and rated in compliance with ARI 
(Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute) Standard 110-56 and 


are stated in BTU’'s (British Thermal Units). 
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Ask a friend who's just returned from Hawaii 
what he liked best in the islands and he'll tell 
you about golden beaches, radiant scenery and 
matchless weather. But first he'll have a story 
about the friendliness of the people, for the 
secret ingredient of Hawaii's vacation fun is 
her hospitality—truly an extraordinary bonus, 


Ne 


Crafts... curios... colorful fabrics 


“Komo Mai..." 

This is a happy land with an easy grace to 
living, and Hawaii hopes you'll share it. She 
invites you with the smile of Aloha, offers leis 
of flowers in colorful greeting and, in the 
language of Old Hawaii, says Aomo mai, nou 
ka hale — Come in, the house is yours. Old 
Hawaii lives on in these magic islands, in her 
music, her dancing and the pageantry of her 
festivals —and in her warm and wonderful 
welcome. 





Your Passport is a Happy Heart 

Friendly Hawaii requires no passport nor 
innoculations. lt is Polynesian in tradition, 
modern American in language, currency, 
cleanliness and living standards. 


Four Islands to Enjoy 

You'll find Hawaiian hospitality wherever you 
travel here and there’s much to see and re- 
member on all four major islands. From 
Honolulu on Oahu you can fly round-trip in 
modern aireraft to Kauai or Maui and return 
for only $19, to the Island of Hawaii and re- 
turn for only $30. 





Polynesian pageantry ... music... dancing 


Plenty of Hotel Rooms 

On Oahu, the fun and beauty is all within 
walking distance or pleasant bus or limousine 
ride from your Waikiki hotel. And hotel rates 
are modest, starting at about $5, averaging 
about $8, with all the modern facilities Amer- 
ican travelers expect. Superb accommodations 
can be had for $12. 
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Within Easy Reach in Time and Cost 
Hawaii's welcome is surprisingly close at hand 
—a delightful flight of only 74% to 8 hours by 
modern airliner or a memorable cruise of 44% 
days by luxury ship from the Pacific Coast. 
Round-trip fares are just $250 to $500,depend- 
ing upon accommodations, and the former 
10% travel tax has been removed, saving you 
$25 to $50 round trip. 





Exotic foods ... fascinating settings 


Foods of Every Land 
Cooking is cosmopolitan in this friendliest of 
lands and you enjoy a range of restaurants 
from corner coffee shop to Japanese tea house. 
You can dine outdoors under these smiling 
skies the year around. 








What to Bring, What to Wear 

Easy comfort is the rule in Hawaii — travel 
light and enjoy shopping for Hawaiian clothes, 
made in Hawaii, at smart town or beach shops. 
Colorful, comfortable, just right for here and 
for relaxing back home. 
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Sunny songs ... lazy days ... silver surf 


Sports Every Day of the Year 
Swimming, sunbathing, golf and fishing are 
year ‘round sports in Hawaii, and you'll want 
to try Hawaii's own water fun — surfing, out- 
rigger canoeing, catamaran riding. 


Start Planning Now 


Come now —for a holiday for yourself, for 
a family vacation, for the next convention of 
your club or association. A delightful welcome 
awaits you in Hawaii. For experienced help 
in planning your trip, see your Travel Agent 
or airline or steamship representative. Or 
write for literature to: 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


2051 Kalakaua Ave,, Dept. B, Honolulu, T. H. 











LETTERS 


The Sultan & Morocco 
Sir: 
The Sultan of Morocco [April 
simply a great man—our Thomas Jefferson. 
The outcome of our future relationship 
with France depends on the fate of our 
neighboring Algeria. Once this country is 
liberated, a North African Federation will 
immediately be instituted which will inevita- 
bly be tightly linked with France 
ABDELHAK RELKORA 











Boulder, Colo. 
Sir: : 
Congratulations for 
and fine reporting on Morocco. 
Upom SrryvoTHa 


presentation 


colorful 


Kent, Ohio 
Sir: 
Poor, unwise and unfair repert on Sultan 
Mohammed V and Morocco. 
Yves E. Resour 
Philippeville, Algeria 


Sir: 

Your description of the Sultan driving the 
55 miles from Rabat to Casablanca in 32 
minutes would sound even more chilling if 
you added that the road is a twisting affair 
passing through hills and several villages. 
I have never seen such madmen as on that 
“Death Strip.” We saw six fatal accidents in 
six times over the course. You can underplay 
the hard-fighting Moroccans by terming 
them “restless.” It gave us a “restless” feeling 
to be filming in towns and villages where the 
population had been wiped out in bloody 
massacres just a few months before we ar- 
rived. 





ROBERT FRIARS 
Robert Friars Films 
Hollywood 


1890 & All That 
Sir: 

The President, replying to Senator Gold- 
water's attack [Time, April 22], said that 
we cannot turn back to 1890. The conditions 
which arouse indignation had their inception 
in 1933 because of economic depression, Why 
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Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr.. $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00. Canada and Yukon, 
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**PAPA’’ The Martin Matador TM61-B is the fourth generation of a famous family. As the lineal descendant 


of the first operational tactical missile in service with the Air Force—and the first pilotless bomber having complete 
interchangeability of parts—the performance, operability and advanced engineering of the Matador give it top rating 
in our missile arsenal. Today, this important weapon is one of five major Martin projects in the field of rockets and 
guided missiles that are under development or in production for the Army, Navy and the Air Force. It was the original 


Martin Matador, papa of them all, that launched the new age of missiles in America. 
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BALTIMORE: DENVER: ORLANDO 
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City> 


CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER | 
... hes the No.! Specialist 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See 
yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, Inc., 


Broadview, Illinois. 





ALLIED VAN LINES «© WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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not, in this era of unprecedented prosperity, 
put them in storage for some future emer- 


gency ? 
M. C. McLay 





Flint, Mich. 


SIR 
REPUBLICANS OF THE GOLDWATER VARIETY 
DIED IN 1952. THE PUBLIC SWUNG THE G.0.P, 
BALANCE OF POWER TO A NEW SPIRITUAL LEAD- 
ER BY A SPECTACULAR REPUDIATION OF TIE 
OLD GUARD REPUBLICANS AND THE NEW DEAL 
DEMOCRATS. 
CHAPMAN WENTWORTH 
PUBLISHER 
DUNSMUIR NEWS 
DUNSMUIR, CALIF, 


Sir: 

Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, the 
latest darling of the Senate Republican 
“Neanderthals,” is biting the hand that fed 
him in his despicable denunciation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 

Were it not for Eisenhower's tremendous 
wave of popularity in 1952, Senator Gold- 
water would still be sitting in his cubbvhole 
office in the basement of his Phoenix store 

Jack Josepu 
Arlington, Va. 


Sir: 

Here’s hoping that Ike can modernize the 
Republicans as F.D.R. modernized the Dem- 
ocrats, Maybe exponents of roth century 
politics will not criticize the “siren song of 
socialism” when they realize that both polit- 
ical parties have incorporated many benef 
cial socialistic policies in their platforms, 

Matcotm Deputy 
Hanover, Ind. 


Sir: 
Isn’t it about time you stopped deifving 
Ike and smearing Senator Goldwater and 


others who have the courage to speak their 
convictions? 

I was an Ike-before-Chicago supporter 
and favored his first-term trend away from 
Santa Claus. Why, if this trend was correct 
from 1953 to 1956, is it now correct to make 
an about-face? I fail to find anything in 
the 1958 budget that is so sacred that it 
can't be cut. 

Davip B. WALLACE 
Crete, Hl, 


Banned in Houston 


wn 


ir: 

In the wake of the book-banning spree by 
the Houston school board [ Time, April 22], 
Board Member Mrs. Earl Maughmer Jr. is 
now advocating the investigation of cight of 
Houston’s school personnel who have con- 
nections with textbook publishing companies, 
either as authors or editors. Oddly enough, 
most of these authors’ and editors’ works are 
not used in the Houston schools, but the 
board still wants to make sure they are not 
“controversial.” 

You quoted the Houston Press, which said, 
“We predict: after Moreland—the deluge.” 
Well, the deluge has come. 

Horace Marron-Davis 
Houston 


Sir: 

I venture to say that if these good people 
in Houston read more and banned less they 
would find truth and reality not half so 
frightening. 

J. A. FitzcerRacp Jr. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Sir: 

The Houston school board’s objection to 
the textbook Applied Economics, which cited 
the Government's obligation “to promote the 
welfare of all the people,” appears all the 
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As a family man, do you have the sense of complete security that comes 
from being Hartford-insured? Life is more enjoyable when you're carefree. 


Now... from your Hartford Agent— 


full 4-way Accident and Sickness Protection 
planned-to-order for you and your family 


TODAY, one-way accident and _ sick- 
ness protection—hospitalization, for 
example—isn’t enough. Not nearly 
enough for your family! 


You need, they need, full 4-way 
protection. 


And for peace of mind, you want 
this protection in an organization 
like Hartford: highly regarded by 
the Medical Profession—doctors, 
nurses, hospitals—and widely known 
and respected by the general public 
for financial strength, integrity, and 
considerate treatment of its policy- 
holders. 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company 


Group 
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Here's the 4-way protection you need 
1 — Insurance to help you meet hospi- 
tal bills. 
2—Insurance to assist you with 
major medical expenses of long ill- 
ness or serious accidental injury of 
any family member. 

3 — Income to help replace earnings 
lost through accident or sickness dis- 
ability. 
4 — Benefit payments for support of 
your dependents should you suffer 
fatal or crippling injuries. 

Now, through your Hartford 
Agent, you can get this complete 


protection. Get it in the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company 
whose reputation and long record of 
dependable performance warrant 
your utmost confidence. 
With the Hartford Man to help you plan 

. you can rely on getting exactly 
the right protection program for your 
requirements. In amounts carefully 
adjusted to your needs and means, 
without duplicating any insurance 
you now have. 

So see your local Hartford Agent 
or broker soon. Or, for more infor- 
mation by mail, return the coupon. 


prreee DETAILS—JUST MAIL THE COUPON—No obligation 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Citizens Insuranee Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 13, Co : 





New York 38, New York 

# Northwestern Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


| 
| 
| 
| 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company | 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford 15, Conn. Dept. AT-5 
I am in good health and under 59 years of age. 


Please send me full informatic on Hartford 4- 
way Accident and Sickness Protection. 





Name. 





Street 





City Zone State 
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What a 


ofa 


room air conditioner! 


The “apple of your eye” needs the sweetest 


sleep you can provide, A Frigidaire Room Air 


Conditioner in the window circulates air as 


cool and clean and pleasant as a kite-flying 


breeze, and fills the whole room, not just a part 


of it, with gentle billows of sleeping comfort. 


Frigidaire Room Conditioners are silenced, 


compact, smartly styled—so generous in their 


volume of clean, cool air—so lasting in service 


—so simple to install—and best of all, 


at a price you can afford. 


See the many models at your Frigidaire dealer’s. 


Compare styling, capacities, construction. 


Then soon you—or that precious youngster 


of yours (or both!) will dream on!—for 


happy years and years to come, 


vv 





For the new-fashioned 
SHEER LOOK in styling 
— look for the name 
FRIGIDAIRE on the room 
air conditioner you buy, 


DAYTON I, 


-ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS... made by 


FRI G q D FAT RE | It's Only Money 


installed and serviced by Frigidaire quality dealers everywhere 






OHIO 


more ludicrous when we consider that the 
preamble of the United States Constitution 
enjoins the Federal Government to “promote 
the general Welfare.” I wonder if the school 
board is planning to ban the study of the 
Constitution on the grounds that the docu- 
ment is subversive. 
NATHANIEL F, MAGRUDER* 

Danville, Va. 


Sir: 

The Minute Women of Houston would be 
well advised that there is not one single area 
| of the arts, sciences or humanities that is not 
controversial, 





WituiaM L. Fink 
Westlake, Ohio 


Sir: 

The actions of Houston’s provincial school 
hoard are a good example of the remark, 
“There is nothing more terrible than igno- 
rance in action.” 

Joun Macrie 
Garden City, Mich. 


| Sir: 

Texans are oversensitive to criticism, but 
after reading of the McCarthyist misdoings 
of the Houston school board and the Minute 
Women, it becomes apparent that the rich 
vein of Texasininity is just being tapped. 

Ricuarp P. Perry 
Detroit 


Death of a Man 
Sir: 

The extreme and opposite reactions of 
letter writers in your April 22 issue to Time's 
review [April 1] of Lael Wertenbaker’s book, 
Death of a Man, have interested me. 

Charles Wertenbaker was my brother. I 
appreciate Lael’s book as an honest effort to 
record the circumstances of his death. Also I 
appreciate Tiae’s review as an honest effort 
to appraise the book, the author and the 
subject, as well as the time in which they 
have lived. 

GREEN PEYTON WERTENBAKER 
San Antonio 


Sir: 

Your description of quiz shows [ April 22 
confirmed what many had already guessed 
about TV and radio giveawevys. 

A happy alternative to this form of ad- 
vertising would be for the advertiser to 
1) cut prices of merchandise, 2) increase 
dividends to stockholders, and 3) pay more 
federal tax. 

EK. Marcettus Nessitt, D.D. 
Beaver, Pa. 


Sir: 
Robert Strom could have staved on the 
| show until he was going for $10 million and 
his Trendex would still be zero in my house. 
Don WARREN 
Oakland, Calif. 


| Sir: 

Congratulations. It is about time some- 
body told the public the truth about those 
TV farces, “the big-money shows.” 

Rosert ROSENTHAL 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sir: 

This article substantiated my suspicions 
of how the operations were carried on, and 
I still enjoy this type of program. 

J. PAUL JONES 


Orange, Texas 
* No kin to the late Prof. Frank Abbott 


Magruder, whose textbook, American Gov- 
ernment, was also banned in Houston. 
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Poetry in Motion 
Sir: 

Concerning your April 22 article on the 
naming of Ford Motor Co.’s new dream car, 
no mention was made of its specifications or 
design. However, if Ford is holding true to 
Detroit's trend of recent vears, no one need 
have a “quiverful of literary prizes” to real- 
ize that a more fitting name for Edsel would 
be “S.S. United States.” 

Grorce W. SzuLc 
San Diego 


Sir: 
Herewith my version of a “Hard-Topped 
Convertible Turtletopper” r cut} 
STEPHEN COVEY 





Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Sir 
It will be true poetic justice when these 
examples of “poetry in motion” show up in 
the junk yards after being wrapped around 
sundry unpoetic, stationary objects, and are 
dubbed “Edsel's Pretzels.” 
Donacp P. Lewis 





Seattle 


Sir: 
Though Ford has my devotion, 
How about GM's “poetry in motion” 
ODES~ MOBILE ? 
GEORGE 5S. Konpos 
Sacramento 


Dr. Freud & Mr. Allison 
Sir: 


Congratulations to Time for reviewing 
Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison as a plain 
movie-type movie, which it is, and not as 
a papal bull, which it isn’t. 

Mrs. Ricnarp Braprorp 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Sir: 

Thank you very much for printing the 
abusive letters you received | Time, April 151 
for your review, When a single pointed ques- 
tion draws such fire from the 200% faith- 
ful, it’s not hard to understand why Hol- 
Iywood hardly dares touch any subject at 
all controversial. 

FRANKLIN Forp 
Falls Church, Va. 


For the Love of Ludwig 
Sir: 

Three cheers for Howard Richards and 
Edmund Leites | April 29]. We have gladly 
joined forces with the “I Like Ludwig” club 
in this effort to crush the Pelvis. Ludwig 
can give rock ‘n’ roll a run for its money. 

HILTON JARVIS 
Lyte HILiecas 





Dallas 
Sir: 
1 want to help combat the menace. 


EvizaBETH M. HovGson 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Sir: 
A magnificent way to contest Elvis’ 
supremacy. 
Bos MILLER 
Montreal 
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Enjoy this LIttam , 
plus 
quiet, clean, healthful 


living in every room! 


Twenty-four-hour-a-day comfort every day 
of the year is a dream that's ready to come 
true right now! Frigidaire makes the right, 
compact, hide-away system that thriftily 
spreads the magic of year-round 
air conditioning throughout your entire 


\ home, You sleep and eat better, enjoy 





your home-life to the fullest. Many 
allergies are relieved, Outside noise is quieted. 
Your home stays wonderfully cleaner. The cost? To learn 
how little, and how you can budget these benefits, call 
your Frigidaire dealer, In ONE HOUR OR LESS 
—and without obligation—he can tell you the cost 
of full-home conditioning and set the date 
when this dream of new comfort can come true 


throughout your home. Phone him today. 


vv 


FULL-HOME CONDITIONERS ... made by 


FRIGIDAIRE 


installed and serviced by Frigidaire quality dealers everywhere 











In full-home, year-round 
conditioning, the SHEER 
LOOK means built-in, 
blend-in efficiency and 
beauty, whether concealed 
or seen. 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS COKPOKATION, 


DAYTON I, OHIO 





People’s Capitalism: 


Business with pleasure: General Electric’s President Ralph J. Cordiner (left), 
Board Chairman Philip D. Reed, and Secretary Ray H. Luebbe enjoy a share own- 
er’s comment at the Annual Meeting. From as far away as California, about 4,000 
people come each year to Schenectady, N. Y., to meet the men who represent them 
on the board of directors and to get acquainted with the managers of their company 





From all walks of life: General Electric owners are typical of America’s capitalists. Many of them are also customers, suppliers, 
dealers, or neighbors in our plant communities. In addition, 129,000 General Electric employees are also owners, or becoming owners. 
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Owners get a close look: So they can participate more fully in com- 
pany affairs, share owners have an opportunity to meet General 
Electric people and review current and future plans. Above, share 
owners are fitted with safety glasses before a plant tour (right). 








The 370,000 owners who have savings invested in General Electric 


are typical of America, where nearly every citizen is a capitalist 


Owners disagree on a point of interest: 
Even though the young lady is counting on 


General Electric for part of her future, her 
attention can wander during the meeting. 





Women capitalists: The ladies’ viewpoint is 
significant: half of General Electric’s owners 
are women — and to many, their investment 
can mean security now or in the future. 


If a visitor from abroad had been able to sit down with the men and 
women at the General Electric Share Owners Meeting in April, he 
might have discovered a good deal about capitalism in this country. 

The visitor could have learned, for instance, that millions of people 
from all walks of life—not just a wealthy handful—own America’s 
businesses. There were about 4,000 men and women at the meeting. 
Some were housewives, some employees of the company, some business- 
men, some retired folks—the kind of people you meel every day. 

They are typical of the 370,000 men and women who have chosen to 
invest part of their savings in General Electric . . . of the 10 million 
Americans who own “a piece of the business” in other corporations... 
of the millions who have a stake in the small family businesses in every 
community... and of the 100 million capitalists who indirectly own 
shares in companies like General Electric through their insurance poli- 
cies, mutual savings-bank accounts, pension plans, mutual funds or 
other forms of investment. 

The visitor could have learned that in a People’s Capitalism every- 
one benefits from profits. Profits which benefit the many are at the 
very heart of America’s competitive economic system. You may benefit 
directly, for example, through dividends. Or you may benefit indirectly 
in many ways—in your pension fund, perhaps, or in the endowment 
that helps support your child’s college, or even through the work of 
research foundations and charitable organizations which entrust capital 
to America’s businesses. 

And in a competitive People’s Capitalism, everyone gains again be- 
cause part of the profits are plowed back into business to spur growth 
that leads to new products, new jobs and new services. 

The visitor could have learned that progress in America’s capitalism 
is measured in terms of the individual. In this country, every man is 
encouraged to develop to his maximum ability. At General Electric, for 
instance, employees are given wide opportunities to develop their talents 
and add to their education and skills. Each year, the company spends 
some $40 million for training in everything from factory skills to ad- 
vanced professional development, and over 25,000 men and women take 
advantage of these opportunities annually. 

As General Electric sees it, the People’s Capitalism of America is 
uniquely successful because it works on the basis of “something for 
something.” This capitalism draws its strength from the voluntary 
participation of all free citizens, and it returns to all of them benefits 
unmatched anywhere else. 


[ For our latest Annual Report, write to us at Dept. 24-113, Schenectady, N.Y. | 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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How to ship swiftly—and save! 





When shipping slowed down and his costs rose too high 


Now he puffs on a peacepipe and ships without fuss— 


He calls RAILWAY EXPRESS for economy-plus! 


The Chief hit the warpath with rage in his eye 


Check your shipping ledger. If you're 
paying extra for pickups, deliveries, or insurance 
++. you're carrying too many “red ink” entries! 
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When you ship by Railway Express, you pay one fixed y Q > . 
charge from pickup to delivery, within vehicle area q > 42124 he be 
limits. That's all. No hidden costs or extra charges. t § cé 
What's more, you get coverage no other company can match— E N 


Railway Express reaches some 23,000 American communities. 
And now, with Railway Express’ new World Thruway Service, 
you can speed shipments to and from almost anywhere 
in the world! So, whether you're sending or receiving, 
here or abroad—always call Railway Express, 
the complete rail-sea-air shipping service. 
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The Wakefern Food Corp. has 
put distribution on a self-service 
basis. All 73 member grocers are 
contacted via telephone, for their 
food orders, by the Cranford, 
New Jersey, firm. The calls are 
made on a regular daily schedule 
prearranged by the Telephone 
Company. 


“The idea has simplified our 
operation,”’ reports Wakefern 
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“Our member stores help themselves 
—and us—by telephone” 


A. Aidekman, president of the Wakefern Food Corp., Cranford, N. J. 


president A. Aidekman. “Even 
before the grocer hangs up, proc- 
essing of his order has been 
started. And we have effective 
control over distribution.” 


Whatever your own field of busi- 
ness, youll find that planned use 
of the telephone promotes efficiency, 
increases profits. We'll be glad to 
make suggestions. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Company business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





TH 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 
Cranford, N. J., to Baltimore 70¢ 20¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis 90¢ 25¢ 
St. Paul to New York $120 45¢ 
Dallas to Washington, D. C $120 50¢ 
Los Angeles to Kansas City, Mo. #205 55¢ 





Add 10% federal excise tax 
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HE PICKED UP THE CHECK FOR THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


When the dust had settled after America’s 
struggle for independence, the government 
and the individual states were left with an 
unpaid bill for $18,000,000. Many of Amer- 
ica’s leaders were in favor of repudiating 
this debt. But Alexander Hamilton said no. 
He arranged for the United States to pay 
up...and started the Bank of the United 
States to help get the country’s finances or- 
ganized on a firm footing. 

Since then, banking in the United States 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 


has become a far-flung and complex business 
...in which Rand M¢Nally plays a small 
but important role. Ours is the job of editing 
and publishing The Rand M¢Nally Interna- 
tional Bankers Directory and Bankers 
Monthly magazine. We also produce mate- 
rials for the operation of Christmas, vaca- 
tion, and various savings clubs. Bankers, 
like so many other careful American busi- 
nessmen, value the integrity and skill that 
are synonymous with Rand MS Nally. 

NASHVILLE 


* CHICAGO © NEW YORK »« 


——~ —— 


ths) . \ 
RAND M‘NALLY 


¢ SAN FRANCISCO © WASHINGTON 
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On the threshold of a perfect Gin and Tonic... 


Theres no Gin the GORD ONS 


94.4 PROOF + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON’'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J, 
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EXCLUSIVE FLOATING RIDE absorbs bumps, vibrations and road noises as never before. Shown above, the Monterey Phaeton Sedan. 


Mercury presents 4 remarkable exclusives 
_-in ride, comfort, power, and control 





EXCLUSIVE SEAT-O-MATIC DIAL—Just set the EXCLUSIVE POWER-BOOSTER FAN in EXCLUSIVE KEYBOARD CONTROL — 
dial. The wer seat “reme * your favor Montclair series saves } power other Starts engine; controls low, drive, reverse, 
ite driving position, moves to it automatically cars waste, saves gas, gives quieter ride. park, neutral; and releases parking brake. 


Mercury is the only car at any price that offers you all of 8 ways inside—with move-around comfort for a big family. 


these features. And it is the only car you can buy with the Up to 335 hp is available with the M-335 V-8 engine. 
beauty and distinction of Dream-Car Design. Remember, It all adds up to the bi t size and value increase in the 
too, this year THE BIG M is even bigger—4 ways outside, industry. See for yourself at your Mercury dealer’s now. 


THE BIG MERCURY for 57. casawoan Desan 


MERCURY DIV N * FORO MOTOR COMPANY 





-Robert. Parker, John M. Scott, 
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A letter from the 


T= politicians winked and the law- 
yers shuddered when Herbert 
Brownell Jr.. as professional a politico 
as ever there was in the U.S., was 
appointed Attorney General of the 
U.S. in 1953. But Brownell dropped 
from politics and public sight, went to 
work with a tough will and a legal 
flair. By now the legal eagles across 
the land rate this least-known member 
of the Eisenhower Cabinet as one of 
the best Attorneys General in U.S. his- 
tory. See Nationa Arrairs, Back- 
Room Man Out Front. 


HE Russians are now willing to let 

Americans fly over most of Siberia 
to see what's going on—in exchange 
for our letting the Russians overfly all 
the U.S. west of the Mississippi. This is 
the Soviets’ reply to Eisenhower's 
open-skies plan. Whether to regard it 
as outrageous (the Pentagon view), 
grounds for guarded optimism (the 
State Department view), or simply a 
Russian attempt to resume the inter- 
national conversation that Budapest 
interrupted, is assessed in FoREIGN 
News, Pieces of the Sky. 


ECRETARY Marion Folsom of the 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare says that the U.S. has a 
shortage of 159,000 classrooms. The 
U.S, Chamber of Commerce refuses to 
believe there is a critical shortage at 
all. Senator Knowland thinks that fed- 
eral aid for school construction will 
inevitably lead to federal control, but 
Democratic Representative Augustine 
Kelley has declared it “urgently need- 
ed.” How do the 48 states feel about 
it? For the answer, see Tre’s survey 
of all 48 states in Eoucatton, Federal 
School Aid—Do the States Want It? 


A WOMAN is only a woman, but a 
good cigar is a smoke—or is it? 
Could it be, in psychological reality, a 
preconscious device to impress that 
woman with one’s virility? This, at 


PUBLISHER 
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any rate, is the view held by practi- 
tioners of a new offshoot of depth 
psychology known as Motivation Re- 
search. For an account of the mass 
psychology that has the whole U.S. 
economy on its analyst’s couch, see 
Meprctne, Psychology & the Ads. 


ITTLE Del Northway, 4, his par- 
ents and his dog Peggy were social 
outcasts in Houston last week. For a 
cruel situation that may become com- 
monplace in the Atomic Age, see 
Science, Plague of Iridium 192. 


OU see more movie stars at CBS 

and NBC than at any [movie] 
studio,” says Gossip Columnist Hedda 
Hopper. The TV set, once trimmed 
with skunk by a movie mogul who 
desired to show his contempt for the 
new medium, now can be ordered in 
mink from a Hollywood furrier. Even 
in the executive dining rooms of some 
of the movie studios that once swore 
war to the death against the invasion, 
television sets now play through lunch. 
These and many other signs suggest 
how television, with ‘its voracious de- 
mand for stories, actors, film and film- 
makers, has become the star of a new 
Hollywood and reduced the movies to 
the role of a supporting player. See TV 
& Rapio, The New Hollywood. 


HE Paris meeting brought the 

rustle of robes, the glitter of pec- 
toral crosses; it took place with doors 
firmly shut to publicity. Behind the 
pageantry and behind the closed doors, 
it was easy to miss the real signifi- 
cance of the third plenary assembly 
since World War II of the Roman 
Catholic Church in France, Trae Cor- 
respondent George Abell did not miss 
it, cabled a full report on what occu- 
pied the 114 assembled French cardi- 
nals and bishops—nothing less than a 
serious and chronic crisis of the French 
church. See Revicton, Rebellious Eld- 
est Daughter. 
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| Peace, it's wonderful 
.--he’s insured in the New England Life 


Peace of mind, through life insurance, is deepened by the guaranteed 
privileges of the New England Life contract. In its all-around liberality 
this contract is unexcelled by any other life insurance policy. 

The New England Life agent in your community will gladly explain 


why this contract means a better life for you. 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU NEW ENGLAND 
Mil U1 ¥ EP er 


TWE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL SURANCE IN AMERICA — 189% 
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THE NATION 
"Cut That Budget" 


Returning to Washington after a ten- 
day holiday in Oklahoma, Senator Robert 
Samuel Kerr put a meaty forefinger on 
the mood of the reconvening Congress: 
“There's as much opportunity to achieve 
greatness by what you don’t do as by what 
you do.” Like many another Senator and 
Representative home on recess, Bob Kerr 
had tested political currents and come 
away with a spine-tingling shock. Around 
the nation at all levels people were hell- 
bent on economy—and on not much con- 
gressional action beyond that. One senior 
Senator summed up his constituents’ ad- 
vice in seven succinct words: “Cut that 
budget and come on home.” 

Prodded by such sentiment, Washing- 
ton’s erstwhile big spenders were scram- 
bling like refugees to the safe side of econ- 
omy. None made the move with more 


Justus—Minneapolis Star 
But Tuat’s No OrpInary Mouse 





sentiment since the 1956 election—from 


for pressure on all fronts, Rallying point 
for the attack: the Republican platform. 

The discriminating term Modern Re- 
publican is gradually being abandoned in 
favor of a better one: Platform Republi- 
can. Rising in a nearly deserted Senate 
chamber last week, New York's Jacob 
Javits urged “my colleagues in my party 
not to abandon either the principles or 
the programs which have been proven by 
popular acceptance . . .” In Spokane, At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell defined 
the Modern Republican: “One who be- 
lieves in and pressed for action on the 
1956 Republican platform.” Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon reminded a Washington con- 
vention of the budget-whacking U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce (see BustNess) 
that “the budget is high, but it is a bal- 
anced budget, and the third balanced budg- 
et in a row.” And Defense Secretary 
Charlie Wilson hufied that he was get- 
ting fed up with his C. of C. friends who 


and 
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agility than Senate Majority Leader Lyn- action to inaction, from do something to Were complaining about the budget when a 
don Johnson. Before recess Lyndon had don’t rock the boat. Even the Democratic they had never had it so good. , a 
edged close to the border, but he had also National Committee, meeting in Washing- The President himself seized on a White 
aired his private conviction that the budg- ton, caught the fever. Receiving a plea House meeting with the League of Wom- , 
et flap would soon blow over. Ten days from Americans for Democratic Action en Voters to lecture on the need for for- - 
of Texas barbecues and bellyaching had for adequate civil rights legislation, the ign aid (see below). At week's end Ike a 
turned him into economy's all-out cham- committee quickly decided the message Was preparing a TV speech to the nation rH 
pion: “I have never in my career seen such _ fell under the heading of “information,” © defend his budget. But would the # 
a strong demand for economy in Govern- required no action. Instead, committee- Speech be delivered too late to rally pop- ag 


ment.” So general was the agreement that 
Capitol Hill was betting that Dwight 


men enthusiastically applauded the idea 
of making a big issue out of tax cuts. 


ular support for the budget? The new 
penny-pinching Democrats hoped so, be- 
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Eisenhower would be lucky to get his rec- The net effect of the new look was to Cause they were delighted to see the Re- iy, 
ord $71.8 billion budget through with no huddle Congress’ Eisenhower Republicans  PUblicans split on the issue of economy. ot 
more than a $2 billion clipping. into an uncomfortable minority. Demo- Favorite Democratic cloakroom | joke of Z 

Watching the Force. The new congres- crats found themselves aligned with con- the week: “If Ike does go on TV to de- of 
sional attitude was more than a fiscal re-  servative “1890” Republicans and won- fend his budget, the Republican Party za 
bellion. It represented a subtle shift in dered apprehensively whether they should should demand equal time to answer him. a 
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try to outbid Senate Minority Leader 
William Fife Knowland, who is demand- 
ing a $3 billion budget cut and has turned 
on the school bill (see Epucarion) that 
he twice before supported. 

Was there a new political conservatism 
loose in the land? Few Congressmen—ex- 
cept the Old Guard Republicans—thought 
so. Said New Jersey’s Congressman Peter 
Frelinghuysen, 41, Eisenhower Republi- 
can: “The Congress is restive, frustrated. 
The interesting thing is to watch what 
kind of force rushes in to fill this po- 
litical vacuum.” 

Platform Republicans. The White House 
was pumping fast to fill the vacuum. Ike 
had attempted to toss responsibility for 
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budget cutting back to Congress with his £€ 
letter to House Speaker Sam Rayburn pro- +) 
posing minor cuts (Time, April 29), but Pa mil. 
Baldy—Atlanta Consitution that tactic impressed neither Congress- Jensen—Chicago Daily News a 
D-Don’t Worry. I'm a L-Late STARTER men nor constituents. Now it was time RESHARPENED = 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Double Attack 


Standing in the sun in the White 
House rose garden, about roo delegates to 
the 1957 National Council of the League 
of Women Voters waited to hear some 
customary words of greeting from the 
President of the U.S. But Ike, having 
read earlier the women’s statement of 
principles, e.g., in favor of international 
economic development, suddenly decided 
that “this looks like a swell time” to say 
some things of weight. 

Popping out of the French doors lead- 
ing from his office to the garden, Ike 
radiated the good effects of his 13-day 
vacation in Augusta, Ga. He jovially ac- 
cepted a leather-bound copy of the wom- 








going to try to explain... We are riding 
in this airplane . . . and we decide we are 
spending too much money on it... we 
have two stewards on this plane. We 
figure that one can do. All right, one 
steward fired.” Then, in Ike’s parable, 
the fuel capacity was cut, and so was the 
navigator, and the furniture and the car- 
pets. Next, said the President, “one bright 
fellow speaks up and says, ‘Well let’s just 
cut out one of the engines; we won't use 
so much gas.’ This engine, Ike said firm- 
ly, is foreign aid, “one of the engines that 
keep this ship of ours afloat . . . So the 
rest of the passengers say, ‘Well, balo- 
ney, you can take away that engine... and 
we are down. We are now in an emergency 
without the preparation to meet it.’”’ 

Ike wondered aloud if “this is getting 


International 


EISENHOWER ADDRESSING WOMEN VOTERS 
Three engines for a flight of policy. 


en’s declaration, then, to everybody's as- 
tonishment, broke into a 15-minute ex- 
temporaneous foreign-policy address. 
The nation’s foreign problems, he said, 
color and overshadow the budget prob- 
lem and other domestic factors; the 
United Nations, with all its shortcomings, 
can be ignored only “at our future peril.” 
Parable of the Plane. The President 
turned to the “terrific force” of emerging 
nationalism, something “stronger than the 
spirit of any Communism.” His point: if 
underdeveloped and emerging nations are 
to remain independent, then the U.S. 
must help supply the economic base that 
would make such independence possible. 
To dramatize his point, Ike fell back on 
a homely example. Riding in an airplane 
with some friends, he said, the conversa- 
tion turned to economy: Why, somebody 
wanted to know, does the U.S. funnel 
money overseas when so much financial 
aid is needed at home? Said President 
Eisenhower: “I said, ‘This is what I am 
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to be a long speech.” It was, but it was 
one of his most effective, and his conclu- 
sion impressed his audience: if only Amer- 
icans understand, “then the sacrifice of 
money is not going to sound in their ears 
like the sacrifice of our sons on the battle- 
field. That is what we are trying to pre- 
vent .. . Let’s not throw away the engines 
of this ship of state.” 

Guide to 1958. Later, the President 
attacked the second most important prob- 
lem of his new Administration: the grow- 
ing conservatism among Republicans and 
the seeming weakening of leadership in 
Modern Republicanism. Twice, in tele- 
phone talks to G.O.P. regional meetings 
in Omaha and Providence, Ike had 
taken the-Republican-that-is-big-enough- 
for-everybody tack. But for the Republi- 
cans of ten states gathered in Salt Lake 
City, he had tough words. 

It was in the Western area, he remind- 
ed the meeting last week that the G.O.P. 
“fared least well in the 1956 elections,” 


and he suggested that the Westerners look 
hard for the reasons. Without mentioning 
Modern Republicanism, Ike recommend- 
ed a self-examination, using as a guide the 
Republican 1956 platform. “It is nothing 
less than a solemn pledge that all of us 
gave to the American people.” Further- 
more, “the party member that is giving 
his full strength to the support of the... 
platform is . . . practicing the kind of 
Republicanism that in this day represents 
the best interest of our party and of the 
people of our country.” 

In effect, Ike’s warning was a sharp 
shot at the Old Guard: either get in, he 
was saying, or get out. It was a blunt 
appeal for rededication to his platform in 
terms of the 1958 elections. “I hope you 
foin me,” he added meaningfully. 

With these parting shots, Ike quit 
Washington for a long weekend in Gettys- 
burg, Pa. In those few short days in the 
capital, he had succeeded more forcibly 
than before in shaping the issues which 
affect him most. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Conferred with the Secretary of State, 
prior to Dulles’ departure to Bonn to at- 
tend the NATO Council meeting, directed 
him to tell the Europeans that the U.S. 
has no intention of weakening its land 
forces in the Atlantic alliance (see For- 
EIGN NEWS). 

G Nominated to be the first U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Ghana, North Carolina Career 
Diplamat Wilson C. Flake, 51, former 
embassy counselor in Pretoria, Union of 
South Africa, now embassy counselor in 
Rome. 

@ Transmitted to Congress his first gov- 
ernmental reorganization plan of the year, 
finishing up the liquidation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and allotting to 
other agencies some of the RFC’s func- 
tions. 

@ Nominated to be U.S. Ambassador to 
the Dominican Republic, Joseph Farland, 
42, West Virginia coal operator, who once 
served in the FBI, was a consultant to 
the State Department’s Mutual Security 
Affairs Division. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mission Completed 


Shrewd, good-humored James Prioleau 
Richards, special ambassador and one- 
time (1933-56) South Carolina Congress- 
man, charged by the President with ex- 
plaining the Eisenhower Doctrine to the 
Mideast governments, got a sudden change 
in signals last week. While Richards was 
in Greece, the word came through from 
the White House: Come Home. 

The official reason for the recall was 
that the President wants Democrat Rich- 
ards to take part in a bipartisan meeting 
on foreign aid at the White House. But 
beyond that was a factor that at once 
highlighted the success of the Richards 
tour and limited its future usefulness. A 
few days earlier, the U.S. Sixth Fleet, dis- 
patched to the Eastern Mediterranean to 
“hold up the hand” of Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein against his enemies, churned the wa- 
ters from Syria to Egypt in a dramatic 
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display of U.S. might. At the same time 
Jordan requested—and Washington im- 
mediately supplied—a $10 million grant 
to strengthen young King Hussein’s strug- 
gle to rid his country of Communists and 
pro-Nasser extremists. Key Jordanian stip- 
ulation, to which the U.S. readily agreed: 
the U.S. money must be explicitly sepa- 
rate from doctrine funds. Moreover, said 
King Hussein, Jordan “had no intention” 
of inviting Richards to discuss the doc- 
trine. 

Eleven Approvals. The reason was evi- 
dent. As Dick Richards ticked off success 
after success on his tour, Cairo and Mos- 
cow propagandists howled that both doc- 
trine and its ambassador were the very 
embodiment of U.S. “colonialism,” and 
King Hussein could not be expected to 
counter this impression among Jordanians 
in a week. 

Thus, the very nature of his success 
elsewhere made Richards dangerous to 
Jordan. By pressing on King Hussein for 
an invitation to visit, or even by remain- 
ing in the area any longer, he would serve 
only to weaken the King’s hand. 

Richards had piled up a remarkable 
record during his hard-driving, eight-week 
trip. Of the 13 countries he visited, elev- 
en wholeheartedly bought into the doc- 
trine or registered their general approval. 
Among the outright subscribers are the 
four Baghdad Pact members (Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, Pakistan) and Greece. Saudi 
Arabia, with Lebanon, Libya and Ethio- 
pia, have signed policy declarations ex- 
pressing opposition to international Com- 
munism, Afghanistan, more circumspect 
because of neighboring Russia, welcomed 
the overall U.S. objective in the Middle 
East—national independence and econom- 
ic betterment. 

Two Holdouts. Israel, like Jordan, has 
implicitly subscribed to the doctrine with- 
out actually saying so, for internal rea- 
sons. The two holdouts are the Sudan and 
Yemen, both of which gave the mission a 
chilly reception, But neither flatly re- 
jected the plan; in each country the door 
still remains open. 

The net effect has been to isolate Egypt 
and Syria—whose fulminations against the 
doctrine were capped by their refusal to 
discuss it with Ambassador Richards— 
from their neighbors. More important, by 
the Richards mission the U.S. has set up 
a shield between the Middle East and Rus- 
sia. Editorialized the New York Times: 
“The widespread acceptance [of the plan] 
has converted it from a unilateral Ameri- 
can declaration ... into a multilateral 
alignment which . . . rests on a common 
policy of defense against Communism.” 

As Ambassador Richards read his come- 
back orders, Washington flashed a new 
order to the Sixth Fleet. From the Penta- 
gon to Fleet Commander Charles Randall 
Brown went the word: Mission accom- 
plished; withdraw to the Central Medi- 
terranean. Within hours “Cat” Brown and 
some 30 of his warships—including the 
giant carrier Forrestal—had pivoted hard 
west and were headed for Italian waters, 
where they will join in NATO exercises 
this week. 
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The object of the withdrawal was to 
demonstrate that the U.S., after its show 
of the flag in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
is confident of King Hussein’s stability. 
But, just to make sure, the Pentagon 
ordered five Sixth Fleet transports, loaded 
with U.S. Marines and protected by a 
screen of destroyers, to remain behind 
for “fire-brigade duty” if the threat of 
war should flare again. 


LABOR 
And Now, Taxes 


When Teamster Boss Dave Beck got 
around to figuring out his 1950 income 
tax, he asked for and got an extension be- 
yond the March 15, 1951 filing deadline. 
Last week Beck’s 60 days of grace ironi- 
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TEAMSTER Boss Beck 


Two counts against pudgy pride. 


cally backfired, for they had extended as 
well the six-year period in which the Fed- 
eral Government could move against him 
for tax evasion. Hurrying to meet a May 
15 deadline of its own, the Justice De- 
partment, capping a three-year Internal 
Revenue Service investigation, accused the 
pudgy pride of Seattle of evading $56,000 
in 1950 taxes. 

In Tacoma, Wash., after deliberating 
three hours, a grand jury indicted Beck 
for tax evasion, The jurors added a second 
indictment accusing him of helping pre- 
pare a fraudulent return for a building as- 
sociation operated by his Joint Teamster 
Council 28. Beck got the word in Wash- 
ington, put on a pair of dark glasses, 
bounced into Federal Court to be finger- 
printed, bounced out again on $5,000 bail. 
That done, he was off to Atlantic City to 
address 50 officers of the Teamsters’ East- 
ern Conference. Said Dave: “If you find 
anyone who can do a better job than I 
have done, go ahead and elect him. I merely 
want to be judged on what’s been done 
for the international union during my 
administration.” 


. 





JUSTICE 


Back-Room Man Out Front 
(See Cover) 

In forbidding, grey Leavenworth Fed- 
eral Penitentiary a convict petitioned the 
Department of Justice for the removal 
from his chest of a tattoo vowing eternal 
devotion to “Mary”; he was about to be 
released and wanted to marry a girl with 
another name. Over the Rio Grande Im- 
migration Service patrolmen peered from 
their light plane in search of the Mexican 
wetbacks who would, if they could, slip 
across the border in illegal droves to work 
on U.S. ranches. In Tacoma, Wash. a fed- 
eral grand jury accused David Daniel 
Beck, a labor giant with a turnip torso, of 
cheating on his income taxes. In Manhat- 
tan one of the hottest security cases in 
years was unfolding behind grand jury 
doors with the confession of Communist 
Spies Jack and Myra Soble and their ac- 
complice, Jacob Albam. In Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. lawyers worked 
and planned against the mutltimillion- 
dollar possibility that their proposed mer- 
ger with the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. might be adjudged a threat to a free 
economy. And in Tallahassee, Fla. a White 
Citizens’ Council member spat disgustedly 
as he spoke of the same “nigger lovin’ 
$.0.b.” against whom Southern Congress- 
men for weeks had been preparing an 
oratorical assault. 

All these and uncounted, uncountable 
others were problems last week for a slen- 
der, balding man who sat talking softly, 
hands clasped around updrawn knee, be- 
hind his desk in a limestone building on 
Washington’s Constitution Avenue. He is 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr., 
53, whose awesome duty it is to apply, on 
behalf of the U.S. Government, the con- 
stants of law to a time of explosive change. 

The Human Link. As a personality, 
Herb Brownell is probably the least- 
known member of the original Eisenhower 
Cabinet; yet none has greater impact on 
the daily life of every man and woman 
in a nation of law under the Constitution. 
Brownell represents the legal arm of the 
Administration. He passes on almost every 
action the Government takes or would 
like to take. All legislation sent to Con- 
gress is reviewed by his office. Govern- 
ment contracts involving new policies are 
screened by him. Agreements with foreign 
nations go through his hands. His is the 
responsibility for ensuring a free economy 
by enforcing the antitrust laws, for en- 
suring the Government of its right to sur- 
vive by enforcing the security laws, for 
ensuring all citizens of all colors of equal 
protection under the law. He is the human 
link between the abstractions of law and 
the realities of life. 

Under Herbert Brownell the Justice 
Department has: 

q Slashed its staggering backlog of cases 
and “matters,” i.e., investigations that 
may or may not become “cases,” from 
75,000 in 1952 to 53,000 in 1956—even 
while increasing the caseload by 10%. 

q Initiated a practice of checking with 
the American Bar Association before rec- 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL BROWNELL & Alpes* 


Walter Bennett 


Against the abstractions of law, the realities of life. 
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ommending a nomination to the federal 
bench; observers are generally agreed as 
to the notably high quality of the four 
Eisenhower-appointed Supreme Court 
Justices and the 131 judges named to 
lower federal courts. 

@ Prodded and pushed federal courts to- 
ward clearing their swamped dockets, é.g., 
by recommending younger judges, by urg- 
ing judges to halve their traditional 
summer-long vacations. 

@ Won more criminal tax convictions 
than in the previous twelve years (2,272 
against 2,260). 

@ Built up an outstanding antitrust rec- 
ord, based not on penalizing growth but 
on protecting the right of all to grow. 

@ Attacked Communists with such legal 
skill that Communist Party Boss William 
Z. Foster was moved to say: “The attack 
by the Government upon the party has 
been directly responsible for the bulk of 
its losses.” 

@ Launched a many-pronged assault on 
civil rights restrictions. In his proposed 
civil rights program Herbert Brownell is 
moving eyes open, fists up, into his tough- 
est fight. 

During the 52 months required to shape 
that record, schools and offices and courts 
of law across the U.S. began to realize 
that Herbert Brownell. 62nd Attorney 
General, may very well turn out to be one 
of the best—and the one who will leave 
the most lasting impression upon his na- 
tion’s legal history. The process of realiza- 
tion was slow and painful: Herbert 
Brownell, longtime master political plan- 
ner, had to prove the hard way that he 
was worthy of being Attorney General 
Brownell. 

The Pol-to-Pol Whisper. There were, in 
fact, many gasps and a few shudders when 
Brownell became Attorney General. He 
was a professional politician entering a 
Justice Department already reeking and 
rocking from too many professional politi- 
cians. Brownell had been the strategist for 
the presidential campaigns of Tom Dewey 
and Dwight Eisenhower; he was the 
hotel-suite mastermind who liked to note 
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that he had never spent so much as a 
night on a campaign train. Politician 
Brownell was treated like one of the boys 
when he came up for conlirmation by the 
politicians of the U.S. Senate. They went 
through the motions of asking him ques- 
tions at his hearing. Had he retired from 
his private business? Yes. Was his name 
gone from the door of his law office? Yes. 
yes. What had he done with his holdings? 
He had converted them into Government 
bonds. And at that point Nevada’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator, the late Pat McCarran, 
leaned over with a pol-to-pol whisper: 
“Brownell, you're in a helluva shape if we 
don’t confirm you.” 

Herb Brownell’s public appearance and 
elusive personality often seem to confirm 
the picture of him as a back-room oper- 
ator and little else. Completely relaxed, he 
slumps in his red leather swivel chair or 
tucks a knee under his chin—and gives the 
impression of being about to spring side- 
wise. His wide mouth breaks easily—to 
some, too easily—into a smile. Essentially 
a shy man, he finds his shyness often mis- 
read as furtive secrecy, his undeniable 
brilliance mistaken for slickness. Most sus- 
picious of all to his critics is his habit of 
being right. Explains a longtime Washing- 
ton friend: “Did you ever get into a 
poker game with a man who remembered 
every card played in every hand, how each 
player bet each hand. who figured all the 
odds instantly in his head, and was lucky 
besides? It’s exasperating, because a guy 
like that usually wins, and when the game 
is over, you don’t quite trust him, no mat- 
ter how pleasant he seems. Well, that’s 
Brownell’s trouble.” 

When Herb Brownell first 
his long, sway-backed stride 
cavernous throne room used as an office 
by previous Attorneys General, he took 
one startled look at the space and gran- 
deur, fled, and set up shop in a small, 








walked with 
into the 





From left: Assistant Attorney General Ge 
C. Doub (Civil Division), Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral William Rogers, Brownell, A. A. G. Warren 
Olney II] (Criminal Division) and A. A. G. 
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comfortable and, naturally, back room. It 
took several days for secretaries in nearby 
offices to realize that the silent man they 
saw walking the corridors was the new At- 
torney General. Most Washington news- 
men have mistrusted Brownell ever since 
he disclosed to five favored reporters the 
nomination of California’s Earl Warren to 
be Chief Justice of the U.S. Where did he 
announce it? Not at a formal press con- 
ference (he seems stiff and evasive at 
such Washington affairs, loathes and rare- 
ly holds them) but over cocktails and 
around the fireplace in the seclusion of 
his home. 

Small wonder, then, that Department 
of Justice careermen braced themselves 
for still another onslaught of political 
spoilsmanship when Brownell turned up as 
boss of the department. 

“Go Ahead & Prosecute." As Brownell 
saw it, the Department of Justice seemed 
no particular rose. He found in it a vast, 
amorphous organization with more than 
600 offices in the U.S. and its territories, 
assets that included the copyright to Lili 
Marlene, custody of the $100 million 
General Aniline & Film Corp. (both under 
the Office of Alien Property) and the 
nation’s largest arsenal of side arms (15,- 
000 weapons, which annually fire 10,625.- 
ooo rounds). Filled with political sine- 
cures, worm-eaten with the scandals of 
the Truman Administration, the depart- 
ment’s morale had dropped out of sight. 

The first step was to dispel the idea of 
Brownell as a patronage bagman and as an 
Attorney General who would flip the 
legal coin in favor of Republicans. The 
New York State Republican organization 
recommended five men for a U.S. attor- 
ney’s post; Brownell turned down all five 
and named his own man on the basis of 
competence. Brownell recommended the 
nomination of Frank Van Dusen, who had 
distinguished legal but few political cre- 
dentials, to the District Court in Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania’s Republican Senators 
arose in wrath, held out for their own 
candidates, delayed confirmation for more 
than a year. Brownell rechecked Van 
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Dusen’s qualifications and made his de- 
cision: “We'll fight it through.” He did; 
the Senators buckled, and Van Dusen 
was unanimously confirmed. 

U.S. attorneys got the right to hire 
whomever they chose (today there are 19 
Republicans and 18 Democrats in the Los 
Angeles office}. Brownell purged incompe- 
tents from the Justice Department (his 
short-term predecessor, Democrat James 
McGranery of Philadelphia, had recom- 
mended nearly 100 for firing), but his own 
press officer is one of the many holdovers 
from the Truman Administration. Demo- 
crats, e.g., Theron Lamar Caudle, the old 
honeysuckle boy of the Truman Adminis- 
tration tax scandals, and Truman's one- 
time Appointments Secretary Matt Con- 
nelly, have been prosecuted and convicted 
for rascality. So have Republicans: 
former Colorado Republican Chairman 
Charles Haskell was convicted for tax 
dodging; last week Cook County Assessor 
Frank Keenan, the most powerful G.O.P. 
officeholder in the Chicago area, was in- 
dicted on income tax charges. A pro- 
Eisenhower Democratic governor came 
charging to Washington to prevent the 
tax prosecution of a state political bigwig. 
Within two weeks a Justice Department 
letter went to the U.S. attorney involved: 
“Go ahead and prosecute.” Says the U.S. 
attorney: “When the governor went to 
Washington, it was like waving a red flag.” 

None but the Brighter. With such 
evenhandedness Brownell began the job 
of reviving spirit and pride in the 
Department of Justice. He started select- 
ing his own circle of top officials. Says 
smooth, smart Deputy Attorney General 
William Rogers, 43, a New York prosecu- 
tor for Tom Dewey and a close friend of 
and adviser to Vice President Nixon: “We 
went out like coaches recruiting college 
athletes. We scouted the field for the 
best available men.” 

The Brownell-scouted team lunches 
daily as a top-echelon unit in a green- 
walled dining room near the Attorney 


, General's office (everyone chips in about 


$30 a month in officers’ mess-style) to 
discuss department business. The team- 
work idea extends to frequent family 
parties, where Brownell will occasionally 
let down his scant hair and sing, off-key, 
old college songs. But the wives’ general 
complaint is that their husbands huddle 
off in a corner and talk nothing but shop. 

One of Brownell’s most successful re- 
cruiting innovations puts the Department 
of Justice in competition with private 
firms and business corporations for the 
brightest law-school graduates. The pro- 
gram is in its third year, with the young 
lawyers agreeing to serve two years and 
to consider the opportunity of staying on 
as career Justice lawyers. This year 71 
law graduates from 38 schools, all of them 
in the top 25% of their class, are entering 
the Justice Department. 

Gradually, the spirit of top-level effi- 
ciency and teamwork has seeped down 
through the Justice Department ranks. 
“I think the Attorney General should 
get a Medal cf Honor,” says a U.S. 
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attorney some 500 miles from Washing- 
ton. “He's got us all feeling a certain 
pride in what we do.” Another U.S. at- 
torney’s praise is the more meaningful 
because he frankly thinks Brownell is a 
cold fish (“I saw him get stewed once— 
but with dignity”). Says he: “Brownell 
has imbued the men surrounding him 
with the idea that there is a great job 
to be done; somehow he inspires us.” 

**.3,"" Another equally important di- 
mension to the Brownell operation is 
implicit in the comment of Assistant At- 
torney General Perry Morton: “I think 
we've got a real law office here.” Obscured 
by Brownell’s political reputation was the 
fact that he is a crackerjack lawyer. He 
led his Yale Law School class, edited the 
Law Journal, won an Order of the Coif 
(he was Phi Beta Kappa from his home- 
state University of Nebraska), and is 
still considered by two former deans to 
rank among the finest students in Yale 
history. In private practice he was a 
partner in Manhattan’s Lord, Day & Lord 
for more than 20 years (resigning only 
to become Attorney General), and an 
expert in corporation law. He is the first 
to admit that he is essentially a coun- 
selor, an office lawyer; he has never tried 
a case in court. 

Counselor Brownell soon displayed a 
real talent for efficient administration— 
and if there was anything the Department 
of Justice needed, it was efficient admin- 
istration. Some of the cases in the files 
when Brownell took over had been hang- 
ing around for a full generation. Field 
offices were supposed to turn in progress 
reports only once a year—and even then 
there was little reason to believe that 
anyone read them. Brownell instituted 
an elaborate IBM index system to tabu- 
late reports—required monthly—so that 
Washington can now keep close track of 
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every case at every stage of the legal 
game. Brownell himself reads the reports 
on all important cases and investigations, 
pencils notes in the margins, fires off 
brief memos typed on blue paper, e.g., 
“Please brief me a little more on the 
item on page 28 of your report.” U.S. 
attorneys get higher salaries than before 
(up to $20,000), but are no longer al- 
lowed to engage in the dangerous, dis- 
tracting business of outside practice. The 
U.S. attorney who lets a case drag can 
expect a “needlegram” from headquarters 
in short order. Especially ominous under 
“Remarks” on a coded work sheet sent 
the field offices is the notation “*-3.” 
It translates roughly as: “The Attorney 
General is personally watching this case 
and wants action.” He generally gets it. 

Thus Herbert Brownell could and did 
raise Justice Department morale. He could 
and did prove himself a lawyer first and 
a politician second. He could and did 
streamline the department machinery. 
Without these achievements he could not 
have written his record. But the achieve- 
ments in method were not enough. The 
job of Attorney General demands a spe- 
cial sort of courage. It requires a man 
willing to walk a lonely road in applying 
the laws in such vital fields as security, 
antitrust and civil rights, the laws that 
reach dramatically into the very blood 
and muscle of the nation. 

The Security Storm. Herbert Brownell 
became acquainted with this loneliness 
in his first days as Attorney General. 
When Dwight Eisenhower took office, he 
found on his desk the plea for clemency of 
Atom Spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 
Brownell recommended against clemency. 
The Rosenberg execution was set for the 
Friday of June 19, 1953, at dusk because 
the Jewish Sabbath begins at sundown. 
Worldwide pressure against the execution 
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was tremendous, the Pope used his good 
offices for mercy, more than 5,000 pickets 
chanted party-line slogans in front of the 
White House. Brownell quietly advised 
the President to go ahead with the execu- 
tion unless the Rosenbergs showed a will- 
ingness to talk. They did not talk. Finally. 
the phone call came from Deputy Bill 
Rogers at the Justice Department: “It’s 
all over.” Brownell hung up the phone. 
The Rosenberg case was. indeed, all over. 

But the security problem was far from 
over. Senator Joe McCarthy was monop- 
olizing the headlines. making it appear 
that he was the only person who cared 
about ridding the Government of Com- 
munists. Other Cabinet members urged 
President Eisenhower to meet McCarthy 
head-on, but Brownell thought otherwise. 
“Let time elapse,” said he. Apply the law, 
Brownell counseled, by refusing to let 
McCarthy take over the files of the execu- 
tive branch, but stay out of emotional 
brawls. First and last, Brownell thought 
that McCarthy by his excesses would 
bring about his own ruin. And he did. 

Brownell got into trouble when his ef- 
forts to achieve a realistic security program 
for Government employees were taken up 
by Republican politicians who lumped 
security risks (homosexuals, alcoholics, 
etc.) with loyalty risks in what became 
known as the Eisenhower “numbers game.” 
He got into even worse trouble when, for 
one of the few times in his life, he moved 
so far out of the back room that he found 
himself on the end of a very long limb. 
At a Chicago luncheon, Brownell made a 
speech identifying the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s onetime Director of Monetary Re- 
search Harry Dexter White as a Soviet 
agent, and strongly implying that Harry 
Truman was disloyal. Brownell now says: 
“T felt the matter was so serious that it 
had to be brought to public attention in 
fast and dramatic fashion.” But he was 
forced to eat his unjust words about Tru- 
man, and a serious, legitimate case of 
security breakdown was clouded by un- 
necessary brawling of the kind Brownell 
had urged others to avoid. 

Brownell retired to his back-room office 
and attacked the security problem in a 
more effective way. His Department of 
Justice has successfully prosecuted 14 
Smith Act cases (22 Communist function- 
aries are awaiting trial on Smith Act 
charges). Communist-front organizations 
have been hard hit (the Jefferson School 
in Manhattan recently went out of business 
after its enrollment dropped to 400 from 
14,000 in 1946). The Soble spy case was 
so handled that it brought confessions. not 
controversy. Such is the Brownell security 
record that FBI Director John Edgar 
Hoover, no man to low-rate the threat of 
Communism for the sake of pleasing any 
Attorney General who happens to be his 
boss, says the Communist Party in the 
U.S. is now “stunned.” 

Trustbusting. At the outset of the 
Eisenhower Administration, Democrats 
began watching and waiting for a break- 
down in antitrust enforcement. They are 
still watching and waiting. Relying heavily 
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on the consent decree to accomplish the 
Government’s purpose while avoiding long. 
costly court battles, Brownell’s Justice 
Department has taken on such business 
giants as General Motors, International 
Business Machines, Pan American-Grace 
Airways and the Radio Corp. of America. 
General Lucius Clay, chairman of the Con- 
tinental Can Co. and one of President 
Eisenhower's closest friends and advisers, 
is indignant at two antitrust suits filed 
against his company. 

“If I stay at this job much longer,” 
says Herb Brownell, “I will have picked a 
fight with every friend I ever had outside 
of Government.” His remark is perhaps 
too exclusive: Brownell’s lonely job has 
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required him to pick fights with some 
friends inside the Government. He tan- 
gled with Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson, who could see nothing illegal 
about big packers and grocers making a 
tidy profit by selling cheese to the Govern- 
ment at one support price and buying it 
back a few days later at a lower price. The 
Justice Department is suing to recover 
$2,500,000. Again, Brownell clashed with 
the Treasury Department, the Federal Re- 
serve, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
and prominent banking interests because 
he wanted close federal] control of bank 
holding companies. 

Climax in Civil Rights. Today Herbert 
Brownell is nearing the high moment of 
his career. He is out in the open; he knows 
it and he likes it. He is the personal target 
of Southern opposition to the civil rights 
program now in Congress. He is deter- 
mined to fight it through. “This program,” 


% Taking off for the 1956 G.O.P. Convention in 
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says Brownell, “may be remembered longer 
than anything we do in Washington.” 

The first day Brownell arrived in Wash- 
ington he saw a Negro family being thrown 
out of a restaurant. The Brownell Justice 
Department took the Thompson restau- 
rant case out of the hands of an uncoop- 
erative local prosecutor, soon won a court 
victory abolishing segregation in Wash- 
ington restaurants. Brownell followed up 
with unpublicized conferences with busi- 
nessmen and city officials, helped bring 
about integration in the parks, play- 
grounds, theaters and other public places 
of the nation’s capital. A Justice Depart- 
ment brief helped persuade the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to outlaw segrega- 
tion on interstate trains and buses. Brow- 
nell invited Southern transportation- 
company heads to Washington for behind- 
the-scenes (back-room) conferences about 
transit segregation in their cities. Result: 
more than 20 Southern communities have 
killed Jim Crow without fuss or fanfare. 

For the 1953 argument before the Su- 
preme Court on school desegregation. 
Brownell read every word, made extensive 
changes in the bulky, complex Justice 
Department brief. When the question 
came as to whether the Supreme Court 
should declare school segregation unconsti- 
tutional, Assistant Attorney General J. 
Lee Rankin recalls that the tension in the 
great marble chamber was “electric.” Says 
Rankin: “Attorney General Brownell had 
directed me to say that the Government 
thought it was the duty of the court to 
find segregation unconstitutional. That was 
the answer I gave.” 

In the Role of Servant. Brownell’s 
present civil rights program is the result 
of three years’ intensive study (Tme. 
May 6). Such measures as anti-poll-tax 
legislation and a fair employment practices 
commission were considered and cast aside 
as too harsh or unworkable. The program. 
as finally accepted and recommended by 
Brownell, seeks primarily to provide tools 
for enforcing civil rights statutes already 
on the books. It is especially aimed at 
securing for Negroes their right to vote. 
which both Brownell and the program’s 
Southern enemies recognize as the heart of 
the whole problem of discrimination. “If 
the right to vote is assured,” says Brow- 
nell, “other rights will flow from that. 
Passage of this bill will show that Congress 
means to translate into reality the words 
of promise in the Constitution.” 

Political Realist Brownell knows how 
desperate a fight the South’s congressional 
bloc will make against his program. He 
recognizes the extent of his personal, out- 
front involvement. But even if he could. 
he would not now retire to a back room. 
For the Attorney General is the servant of 
a Constitution which recognizes that law 
without freedom is tyranny, and that free- 
dom without law is anarchy. It is in this 
role of servant that the Attorney General 
of the U.S. says: “No higher duty rests 
upon the man holding my office than of 
translating each provision of the Bill of 
Rights into a concept of living law so that 
justice will be done to all our citizens.” 
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PRISONS 
The Rock Holds 


“I'm a changed man. You won't have 
any trouble from me,” said affable Bank 
Robber Theodore (Teddy) Green, 41, to 
Federal Prisons Director James Bennett, 
after an unsuccessful 1955 breakout at- 
tempt from a Massachusetts penitentiary* 
had led to his transfer to Alcatraz in San 
Francisco Bay. Last week a report sent 
by Bennett to Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell showed that Green has not 
changed at all: he had been caught or- 
ganizing a major escape from The Rock. 
In the prison’s history there have been 
only eleven major escape attempts, none 
successful. 

Alcatraz screws, tipped off, found that 
Green and at least two other convicts had 
hidden escape tools in compartments 
chipped in the bottom of toilet basins. 
Among the tools, all fashioned from ma- 
terials in the prison workshops: a blow- 
torch made from a large grease cup, a 
brace and bit from pipe parts. Remarking 
on the careful preparation, Bennett re- 
called Green’s earnest promise of two 
years before. “All the time he was talking 
to me,” said Bennett, “he was probably 
planning his next blast-out attempt.” 


TEXAS 
For Whom the Bell Tolls 


In the Texas legislature last week two 
senators turned the South’s prime weapon 
against civil-rights legislation, the filibus- 
ter, to a novel use. Up from the lower 
house swept a rash of school segregation 
bills, and in an effort to stop them the 
protesting pair put on the longest filibus- 
ter in Texas history. 

Filibuster leader was San Antonio’s 
Henry Gonzalez, 41, the first Texan of 
Mexican parentage to be elected to the 
state senate since 1892. Alternating with 
Laredo’s Abraham Kazen Jr., 38, Fresh- 
man Senator Gonzalez (who perfected his 
speech as a child by practicing with peb- 
bles in his mouth, “like Demosthenes”) 
ranged the course of world history and 
literature to flesh out his marathon talk. 
Quoting hugely from Herodotus. the 
Prophet Jeremiah, John Donne and many 
another classic, he dazzled his colleagues 
—and almost wore them down—with his 
panegyric on freedom and on the crucial 
need for racial equality. 

Deftly Gonzalez needled his state- 
proud colleagues for borrowing the first 
of the bills—which would, in effect, per- 
mit school boards to assign pupils ona 
racial basis—from “lesser states.” “Texas 
had to import foreign-made provisions 
from such backward entities as South 
Carolina,” he cried. “Why is it that you 
are so poverty-stricken?” And time and 
again he warned his colleagues of the 
ultimate perils of segregation: “It may 
be some can chloroform their conscience. 
But if we fear long enough, we hate, 


* Dramatized for TViewers last week in Play- 
house go's hour-and-a-hali presentation of Child 
of Trouble. 
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and if we hate long enough, we fight.” 

Around a desk stacked high with 
books and papers Gonzalez paced endless- 
ly, munching raisins, sipping water, draw- 
ing heavily on his own experiences as a 
member of a minority group. He told of 
being barred from a café table because 
he was a Mexican. “The Irish have a say- 
ing, ‘It’s easy to sleep on another man’s 
wounds.’ Well, what’s the difference? 
Mexican, Negro, what have you? The as- 
sault on the inward dignity of man, which 
our society protects, has been made.” And 
this, he said, is an assault on the very idea 
of America, which “began as a new land 
of hope. . . For whom does the bell toll? 
You, the white man, think it tolls for the 
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It's easy to sleep on another's wounds. 


Negro. I say, the bell tolls for you. It is 
ringing for us all.” 

Gonzalez and Kazen spoke for a record- 
breaking (for Texas) 36 hours and two 
minutes—and did not give up the fight 
until they won agreement from the segre- 
gationists to vote only on the first bill, 
leaving the rest for this week. Said Sena- 
tor Gonzalez, after his colleagues passed 
the measure: “I intend to fight every one 
[ of the other bills] to the last ditch.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
The Alger Hiss Story 


As Alger Hiss walked out of the Lewis- 
burg (Pa.) federal penitentiary in Decem- 
ber 1g954—on parole after serving 44 
months of a five-year sentence for perjury 
—he carried under his arm a_ package 
wrapped in Manila paper. Assuming that 
the package held his notes and papers, 
reporters asked if he intended to write a 
book. Replied Hiss: “I certainly intend to 
do some writing.” Last fall the literary 
grapevine buzzed with the- news that 
Manhattan Publisher Alfred Knopf had 








bought the Hiss manuscript, and the 
gossip columns predicted that it would be 
one of the sensations of the year. 

Published this week, Alger Hiss’s /n the 
Court of Public Opinion (Knopf; $5) 
turns out to be a heavily legalistic, dully 
written analysis of the Hiss case; lawyers 
will instantly recognize it as a rewrite of 
Hiss’s motion for a new trial, which the 
courts denied. Hiss stoutly maintains his 
innocence of the charge that he commit- 
ted perjury when he denied giving State 
Department secrets to Communist Cour- 
ier Whittaker Chambers. His defense is 
essentially the same one that his lawyers 
used in his 1949 and 1950 trials. Author 
Alger Hiss seems remarkably devoid of 
personal outrage, but he pictures Defend- 
ant Alger Hiss as a political martyr in an 
era of “great, unreasoning fear of Com- 
munism.” In the argot of the prison yard, 
he was “framed.” 

A Conspiring Era. As Hiss tells it, the 
case against him was a kind of conspiracy 
that began with one man and extended to 
the whole era. The man was Chambers— 
admitted longtime Communist who be- 
came a crusading anti-Communist (and 
senior editor of Time), and denounced 
Hiss during the tumultuous hearings of 
the House Committee on un-American 
Activities in 1948. Chambers’ perform- 
ance, Hiss says, was a deliberate effort to 
frame an innocent man he had known 
only briefly and casually a dozen years 
before—for reasons that Hiss is still at a 
loss to explain. The House Committee, 
Hiss goes on, had a “political stake” in 
finding a Communist spy; the FBI, inves- 
tigating the case, became “overzealous.” 
The federal grand jury that indicted Hiss 
was stampeded by the committee and by 
“that portion of the public inflamed by 
the sensational press”; the man who pros- 
ecuted him (Thomas F, Murphy, now a 
U.S. district judge) outrageously “ex- 
ploited the fear of Communism and the 
public loathing of Communists.” 

Some jurors in his first trial, where the 
jury deadlocked 8-4 for conviction, dared 
to “go beyond the record and be their own 
witnesses” (by acting as their own experts 
on typewritten documents), Hiss writes. 
Some of the jurors in his second trial, at 
which he was convicted, were against him 
from the start and “lobbied” others over 
to their side, U.S. District Judge Henry 
W. Goddard, who presided at his second 
trial, was partial to the prosecution; the 
Appeals Court judge (Harrie B. Chase) 
who wrote the opinion denying his appeal 
failed to make a careful study of the 
record, and developed “grave misconcep- 
tions” of the case. 

A Friendly Climate. Lawyer Hiss wild- 
ly overstates the climate against him. The 
fact was that much of official Washington 
was solidly and politically on the side of 
Democrat Hiss at the time that Chambers 
challenged him. President Harry Truman 
called the hearings before the Republican- 
controlled House Committee a “red her- 
ring’; Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
declared he would “not turn my back on 
Alger Hiss.” 

In the Department of Justice, under 
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Attorney General Tom Clark. there was 
strong sentiment for the indictment of 
Chambers; two Justices of the U.S. 
Supreme Court—Felix Frankfurter and 
Stanley Reed—testified as character wit- 
nesses for Defendant Hiss at the first 
trial. And many of the leading lights 
of the Washington press corps made no 
secret of their liking for Hiss (a long- 
standing news source at the State Depart- 
ment) and their dislike of phlegmatic, 
pipe-smoking ex-Communist Chambers. 

A Great Deception. Hiss winds up his 
literary case in precisely the same place 
where his legal case foundered: the charge 
that he was ultimately a victim of “for- 
gery by typewriter.” During the trials, the 
case against Hiss was nailed down by doc- 
uments which included typewritten pages 
of secret information that Chambers said 
Hiss had given him. In an effort to deal 
with this part of the Chambers case, the 
defense traced Hiss’s old Woodstock type- 
writer to its new owner and brought it 
into court during the trial. It turned out 
to be, indeed, the typewriter that had 
typed the documents. 

In their motion for a new trial, Hiss’s 
attorneys in effect charged: during a brief 
interval in 1935-36 when Hiss had be- 
friended Chambers, Chambers had stolen 
some samples of typing from Hiss’s old 
Woodstock; at some time over the ensu- 
ing dozen years (for reasons totally un- 
explained) Chambers had somehow got 
someone to build a machine that would 
type exactly like the old Woodstock, had 
typed the sheets of espionage material 
and then planted the fake machine where 
Hiss’s own investigators would find it and 
bring it into court. This argument was 
effectively demolished by the Govern- 
ment’s answer to the new-trial motion, in 
which U.S. District Attorney Myles Lane 
described the new Hiss argument as “a 
combination of a Grimm fairy tale with a 
bit of a Rube Goldberg twist.” But Hiss 
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In prison jargon, he was framed. 
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In boisterous melodrama, a vision of power. 


rests his book, and in effect, his hope for 
vindication, on this forgery charge. 

Deploring the fact that the motion for 
a new trial based on this theory was 
denied in 1952, Hiss writes: “Like so 
many other events in the case, even the 
disposition of this motion had a political 
setting. The case had begun four years 
earlier in the midst of a presidential 
election campaign. Judge Goddard denied 
the motion for a new trial on July 22, 
during the sessions of the Democratic 
Convention that was to nominate Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who had been one of my 
character witnesses.” 

All in all, Alger Hiss’s book adds little 
that is new to a case that ran the full 
course of American justice. 


THE SENATE 
The Passing of McCarthy 


There was one overpowering thought 
that Bridget McCarthy drove home to her 
seven children. “Man was born to do 
something,” she told them time and again 
in the McCarthy farm home near Apple- 
ton, Wis. Last week, in the U.S. Naval 
Hospital at Bethesda, Md., her fifth-born, 
Joseph Raymond McCarthy, overtaken 
by cirrhosis of the liver, received the last 
rites of his Roman Catholic faith and a 
scant 62 minutes later died at 48. It was 
clear from the headlines that rang around 
the world that Joe McCarthy had indeed 
done something. 

In the U.S. Senate his colleagues eulo- 
gized him with spirit and sincerity, pre- 
ferring to remember his friendly, good- 
humored fellowship, his personal warmth, 
his ever-ready refrigerator and ever-open 
bottle. Across the U.S. the editorial writ- 
ers noted his passing, and even his pro- 
fessional journalistic enemies seemed sor- 
ry, in a way, to see him go. Manila and 
Madrid praised him, London and Paris 
derided him. Moscow fumed at him. 
Harry Truman said that he was “very 
sorry.” Dwight Eisenhower extended ‘pro- 
found sympathy” to the widow, sent 
around a personal message as well. 

But Joe McCarthy, who once told a 
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friend that in his dying hour he would 
hope to fix his mind on some image of 
personal glory, might have judged him- 
self a failure in the last twelve months 
of his life. For in Joe McCarthy’s mind, 
“tg do something” meant only one thing: 
to push himself to power amid the cheers 
of the crowd. And having pushed himself 
too far, too fast, too ruthlessly, he fell 
near to oblivion and a restless frustration 
that his close friends say contributed to 
his last illness. 

The List. Joe McCarthy ambitiously 
drove into the national scene when he 
was elected a U.S. Senator in 1946. He 
had been a good light-heavyweight boxer 
in college (Marquette '35), never walked 
away from a fight. In Washington he was 
puzzled to find that many of his col- 
leagues were fence-straddlers, compro- 
misers. Such an attitude, he told a re- 
porter one day, was defeating to a man 
whose purpose was to “do something.” 
Forgoing the opportunity to busy himself 
with any important legislation that might 
have drawn public notice, Joe languished 
in the Senate for about three years. 

In 1950 he found what he needed. 
Stories of Soviet espionage abounded; the 
long fingers of Communism had been 
caught all too convincingly in Washing- 
ton; the nation, only recently run through 
the shattering experience of the Alger 
Hiss trial, was nervous. In Wheeling. 
W. Va. Joe McCarthy stood before a 
Lincoln Day audience, waved a piece of 
paper and cried with melodramatic cer- 
tainty that “I have here in my hand” a 
list of Government employees known by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson to be 
members of the Communist Party. Later 
listeners said McCarthy put the total of 
the list at 205; Joe denied it, said his 
total was 57. Newsmen, many of them 
defensive about Acheson’s State Depart- 
ment, pumped their outrage into their 
stories, pumped Joe McCarthy right into 
a permanent place on Page One. 

Haled before a special congressional 
committee chaired by Maryland’s veteran 
Democratic Senator Millard Tydings, Sen- 
ator McCarthy replied with thousands of 
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words of obfuscation and counterattack, 
identified not a single Communist Party 
member in the Government. The Tydings 
committee called his charges “a fraud and 
a hoax.” The Truman Administration was 
part of the history of “20 years of 
treason,” McCarthy insisted—as he kept 
on making headlines, 

Then Joe turned publicity to political 
profit. He took off after Millard Tydings 
helped smear Tydings into defeat in what 
a Senate investigating committee later 
called a “despicable back-street type of 
campaign.” Among Government employ- 
ees and officialsk—even among his own 
Senate colleagues—the McCarthy legend 
grew, and with it the fear that opposition 
to McCarthy's crusade would turn him 
upon them as he had turned on Tydings, 
for in Joe’s book, a McCarthy critic was 
either a Communist or a fool. 

The Whiplash. Explosively, furiously, 
he swept into this confused drena. Having 
struck out at General George C. Marshall 
(‘a man so steeped in falsehood, who 
has recourse to the lie whenever it suits 
his convenience . . .”’), he even prevailed 
upon Candidate Dwight Eisenhower to 
eliminate from a 1952 campaign speech 
in Milwaukee a paragraph defending 
Marshall. 

His crusading momentum carried him 
to the high point of a crashing primary 
victory in 1952, and then, to general 
surprise, he fell some 100,000 behind the 
Eisenhower ticket in the election. None- 
theless Joe returned to Washington, made 
it clear that he was no man to be trifled 
with. Failing in an attempt to block 
the confirmation of Harvard’s President 
James B. Conant as U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, Joe swung again at 
Ike's Ambassador-designate to Russia, 
Charles E. Bohlen. He battled away 
against such respected party leaders as 
Bob Taft, demanded that Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles be called to 
testify under oath on the Bohlen nomina- 
tion. Here, Joe got the first whiplash of 
defeat. This proposal, said Bob Taft in 
measured tones, is “ridiculous.”’ It was 
soon afterward that Joe cast his dot ir- 
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In declining hours, a vision of quiet. 


revocably against his own party. In a 
stinging statement he lumped Ike's first 
year in office with those of his predeces- 


sors; now, he said, it was “20 or 21 
years” of treason. 
The Web. From then on the show- 


down was inevitable. In early 1954, as 
chairman of the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, Joe joined battle with 
the Army over a none-too-bright Mc- 
Carthy staffer named G. David Schine, of 
the millionaire Schine hotel family. Army 
Draftee Schine, Joe charged, was being 
used by the Army as a hostage to keep 
the McCarthy committee from finding 
out, among other things, why a brigadier 
general named Ralph Zwicker had permit- 
ted the honorable discharge of a Red- 
tinted Army dentist named Irving Peress. 
For 36 days televised hearings made Joe’s 
nasal rhythms. his low-pitched interrup- 
tions, his trademark phrases the stock of 
every mimic in the nation. 

In the limelight sat McCarthy's chief 
aide, clever Roy Cohn, who, with his 
buddy Dave Schine, had earned the name 
“Junketeering Gumshoe” on his “investi- 
gating” trips abroad: Army Secretary 
Robert T. Stevens, the “nice guy” who 
had muddled his way into a political web; 
the shrewd, smooth-talking Senators Ev 
Dirksen and Karl Mundt; the lantern- 
jawed Tennessean Ray Jenkins, who as 
committee counsel peppered away at all 
comers; and adept, relaxed Boston Lawyer 
Joe Welch, attorney for the Army. 

It was the cunning of Joe Welch that 
ultimately led to McCarthy's undoing in 
the public eye. Toward the end of the 
hearing a caged McCarthy attacked Law- 
yer Welch's young associate for once hay- 
ing belonged to the National Lawyers 
Guild. Slowly Joe Welch turned to Mc- 
Carthy and said, “Have you no sense of 
decency, sir, at long last? Have you left no 
sense of decency?” In one moment of 
silence, as the words echoed in millions of 
homes, Joe McCarthy was through as 
crusader. 

The End. In the summer of 1954 a com- 
mittee under Utah's Republican Arthur 
Watkins met to determine whether Joe 
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McCarthy should be censured. This time 
the hearings were quieter, and Joe had 
neither public microphone nor TV camera 
to amplify his techniques. Methodically 
the committee studied its evidence. In 
December the U.S. Senate took the rare 
and unusual step of condemning one of its 
members (67-22) on two counts: 1) abus- 
ing the subcommittee that investigated 
him in 1951-52, and 2) attacking the Wat- 
kins committee in a way that impaired the 
Senate’s integrity and dignity, 

Joe had known the answer long before. 
Throughout the hearings he ate little, often 
showed up in the Senate chamber dis- 
arrayed and unsteady of voice. Following 
the Senate’s condemnation, many of his 
colleagues ignored him, and his close 
friends could sense that he was in deep 
emotional distress. 

More and more he spent his time away 
from his office and the Senate floor, pre- 
ferred to devote himself increasingly to 
his new wife Jean—his attractive ex-office 
assistant—and their adopted baby daugh- 
ter, now five months old. Joe appeared 
frequently at the hospital in Bethesda, was 
treated for a variety of ills. He lost weight, 
with his wife’s devoted help tapered off 
on drinking after doctors told him that he 
had cirrhosis of the liver. But it was too 
late to go back: Joe McCarthy was a sick 
man. Once capable of frenetic energies, he 
found that a single Senate speech (a lone, 
weak attempt to prevent the promotion of 
an old target, Ralph Zwicker, to major 
general) was so exhausting that he had 
to rest. 

A new kind of quietude shrouded his 
life. He was lonely and plainly beaten. 
To one elderly companion he allowed that 
he almost hoped he would get beaten in 
the 1958 campaign for re-election. “Jean 
and I,” he mused, “have enough money 
for a small cattle spread in Arizona. I 
might open a little law office for friends 
and neighbors with my books and degree 
right on the place.” 

But Joe’s physical affliction drove him 
down another path. When, without fan- 
fare, Joe McCarthy journeyed again to 
Bethesda last week, it was for the last time. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The Protector of Islam 

The first round was over in the Middle 
East. 

Jordan’s 21-year-old King Hussein 
boldly announced: “The crisis in Jordan is 
ended,” relaxed the daytime curfew, and 
set out to try about roo “Communists and 
fellow travelers” under martial law for 
seeking his overthrow. The U.S. Sixth 
Fleet wheeled round off Beirut and sailed 
away for the western Mediterranean, hay- 
ing made its point and enjoyed its shore 
leave. Eisenhower's Special Ambassador to 


any king in the Arab “nation” Nasser 
talked about. Nor could Saud abide the 
sight of Communist influence that .Nasser 
had brought into the Middle East. Saud’s 
visit to the U.S. last February did not so 
much convert as confirm him in his atti- 
tude. As soon as King Hussein proved 
ready to stand up for himself, Saud invited 
him to Riyadh and gave him money, arms 
and solid diplomatic support. 

To Assassinate an Ally. Out of secre- 
tive Saudi Arabia last week came a well- 
authenticated story of the risk that King 
Saud himself took in doing so. Saudi secu- 
rity police in Riyadh arrested a gang of 





International 


Ecypt’s Nasser & Syria’s Kuwatty 
Hand in hand, but a little alone. 


the Middle East, ex-Congressman James 
P. Richards, after a last visit to Israel 
headed for home. Left glumly isolated and 
defeated in the first round, the Egyptian 
and Syrian press and radio suddenly piped 
down on their inflammatory propaganda 
against Jordan.* 

As things temporarily quieted down, it 
became increasingly clear that the pivotal 
behavior of one man played a large part in 
rescuing young King Hussein from Nasser 
and his hotbloods. The man: King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia, Protector of Islam’s Holy 
Places. From the moment Nasser seized 
and then blocked the Suez Canal, casually 
cutting off much of Saudi Arabia’s oil in- 
come in the process, Saud began to see 
that there would be no place for him or 


* But were not altogether quiet. Cairo radio 
and much of its press still spoke in language 
which, if not Communist itself, sounded as if it 
had been written by men on whom the jargon 
had rubbed off. Sample, from the newspaper 
Al Shaab: “In order to impose its hateful dom- 
ination, imperialism decided to interfere in Jor- 
dan with the help of reactionary forces under 
the protection of the U.S, Sixth Fleet.” 
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ex-Palestinian and Egyptian plotters 
armed with guns, grenades and explosives. 
The men admitted planning the King’s 
assassination, and were said to have im- 
plicated Egypt’s military attaché, Colonel 
Ali Khashaba. The King’s reaction was to 
kick out a flock of Egyptians and ex- 
Palestinians (who in his illiterate coun- 
try dominate administration services and 
the schools), Then he backed Hussein to 
the limit. 

It was at his telephoned insistence that 
Syria’s President Kuwatly—accompanied 
by Nasser’s top aide, Ali Sabri—journeyed 
to Riyadh, where the desert King lectured 
the two of them like a displeased father 
and more or less ordered them to stop 
interfering in Jordan’s “strictly internal” 
affairs. No sooner had they left (without 
even the formality of the usual communi- 
qué praising Arab “unity”), than Saud got 
on the phone again to invite Hussein to 
Riyadh. Hussein hustled down by air last 
week, and King Saud gave him a big pep 
talk on the importance of keeping up the 
good fight against Communists and ex- 
tremists. He sent him back to Amman 


with a large gift of money (according to 
one source, $5,000,000). 

To Submerge a Feud. Later this month 
King Saud will visit Baghdad to see Iraq’s 
22-year-old King Feisal, and perhaps his 
Hashemite cousin, Hussein of Jordan, too. 
Together these three Kings control a 
huge hunk of the Arab Middle East and 
the vast bulk of its economic resources. If 
Saud can submerge his old feuds with the 
Hashemites, an effective counterweight to 
Nasser (and to his lone ally, Syria) 
will have been built up in the Arab 
world itself. 


FRANCE 


Le Printemps 

Spring was as lovely as ever in Paris. 
Pale candle flames blossomed on the chest- 
nut trees in the Champs Elysées, and the 
terrace cafés spread their chairs and ta- 
bles out across the sidewalks again. Lovers 
exchanged lilies of the valley, and con- 
cierges, in good humor after the winter 
hibernation, restored their bird cages to 
outside window ledges. But beneath the 
soft blue sky, Paris was in torment; the 
war in Algeria was now like the Indo- 
China war at its worst. But unlike Indo- 
China in the days of Dienbienphu, no 
end, whether in defeat or victory, was 
within sight in Algeria. 

In their morning newspapers the coffee 
drinkers on the boulevards read how 
police inspectors, making the rounds of 
Paris’ Quartier Jean-Jaurés, had been 
jumped by four armed Algerians. Since 
the war began, gunfights between Algeri- 
ans have been an everyday event in France 
proper (120 killed, 741 wounded this 
year), but this was a planned attack on 
Frenchmen in Paris. The worst fears of the 
Paris police were being realized: Algeria's 
nationalists had decided to bring their 
war to the mainland, not for military 
gains but for the counterterrorism that 
they calculated it would provoke. 

Terror & Reprisal. In Algeria terrorism 
is paying off handsomely. On the one 
hand, it has prevented moderate Moslems 
from getting together with the French 
(near Constantine a fortnight ago police 
found the trussed cadavers of nine Mos- 
lem delegates who had agreed to partici- 
pate with the French in a municipal- 
reform program). On the other hand, it 
has driven Algeria’s million Frenchmen to 
a frenzy of resentment and counterterror. 
Typical were the riots provoked by the 
assassination in Algiers of Patrol Sergeant 
Camille le Prial, which last week brought 
more than a hundred paratroopers smash- 
ing through the casbah and resulted in the 
death of three Moslems, a score injured. 
Such incidents work to the advantage of 
the rebels by creating in metropolitan 
France what the French themselves ac- 
knowledge to be a crise de conscience. 

Even General de Gaulle has been stirred 
to offer a “solution” for Algeria. De 
Gaullé’s plan: partition the country into 
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ethnic communities (French, Berber, Arab, 
etc.) in a “mutation of empire” where the 
“autonomy would be great but the frame- 
work rigid,” the whole to be part of a 
“French ensemble.” Such a solution would 
probably have to be imposed, since the 
National Liberation Front demands rec- 
ognition of Algeria’s complete independ- 
ence as the first condition of an armistice. 
But France, which has sent 700,000 troops 
to Algeria since the war began and is 
spending over a billion francs a day keep- 
ing the situation barely under control. has 
no margin for imposing solutions which 
do not have the support of the majority 
of Algeria’s 8,000,000 Moslems. Said De 
Gaulle last week: “It will be 15 years be- 
fore there is peace in Algeria.” 

Policy of Grandeur. Raymond Aron, 
the Walter Lippmann of France, who 
writes in the conservative Figaro, has now 
changed his mind about continuing to be 
tough in Algeria, believes loss of the 
empire is inescapable in the near future 
because “in the long run a country cannot 
play a role abroad out of proportion to 
its means.” Aron, who blames a “policy 
of grandeur” for France’s colonial mess, 
advises an approach to the National Front 
or “at least to recognize the vocation of 
Algeria to independence.” 

To French colons in Algeria such talk 
is treason. Close to the war, the colons are 
disgusted by the crise de conscience, say 
that the National Liberation Front, far 
from being anxious for a deal, is stepping 
up its terror campaign with the hope of 
making the French give up Algeria in de- 
spair. 

Last week Socialist Premier Guy Mol- 
let, attacked from all sides for failure of 
peace and absence of victory in Algeria, 
yielded to the uneasy conscience of met- 
ropolitan France by appointing a grandi- 
osely designated Committee to Safeguard 
Individual Rights and Liberties. A week 
earlier another committee, appointed by 
the Radical Socialist Party for a similar 
purpose, had thought better of going to 
Algeria when Minister Resident Robert 
Lacoste warned that he would be forced 
to employ thousands of police to protect 
them from the French colons. 

Though big, bluff Robert Lacoste rates 
as French proconsul in Algeria, his back- 
ground as Socialist, trade unionist and 
World War II Resistance fighter gives him 
a viewpoint somewhat different from that 
of the colons he zealously protects. Last 
week he gave a group of intimates a new 
reason for continuing the war that cannot 
be won: If France surrenders, he said, it 
will mean the return to continental France 
of more than a million angry displaced 
Europeans, plus an army largely sympa- 
thetic to them. The outcome, hinted La- 
coste, would be a rightist revolution 4 la 
Franco. 

Recently, after a group of newsmen had 
bombarded Lacoste with questions, a U.S. 
correspondent strolled with Madame La- 
coste through the gardens of Algiers’ Pa- 
lais d’Eté, rich with the strong colors and 
heavy scents of the North African spring. 
Enthused the correspondent: “Isn't this a 
wonderful place?"’ Madame Lacoste looked 
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at him oddly, spat out: “I hate it, I hate 
it. My husband is a Socialist who spent all 
his life trying to help people. Now he is 
here killing people.” Madame Lacoste 
burst into tears. 

For the French 
spring. 


it was a tormented 


DISARMAMENT 
Pieces of the Sky 


For the first time, U.S. officials admit- 
ted to “guarded optimism” over the pos- 
sibility of reaching nuclear agreement with 
the Russians. That there was cause for 
any optimism at all was surprising. 

When President Eisenhower two years 
ago first proposed “open skies” over Eu- 
rope and the U.S. so that each great pow- 
er could keep aerial watch against surprise 
attack from the other, Pravda denounced 
the idea as “spying,” and Premier Bul- 
ganin tried to laugh it down as daft. Since 
then, the ratio of missile threat has turned 
against Moscow. The U.S., with NATO 
and other partners bordering close, can 
sight in with shorter-range missiles on the 
Soviet Union while the U.S. still lies be- 
yond the reach of any but intercontinental 
missiles. Last week, in their first major 
move of the 1957 London U.N. Subcom- 








mittee on Disarmament talks, the Rus- 
sians put forward a package that appeared 
to feature partial acceptance of the Ei- 
senhower open-skies idea. 

"Approximately Equal." The U.S. gave 
the Russians the opening for their move 
earlier this year by intimating that it 
would settle for one piece of sky at a 
time. Harold E. Stassen, the President’s 
Disarmament Adviser, informally suggest- 
ed to Russia’s representative, Valerian 
Zorin, that the powers might begin by 
trying out aerial inspection in 1) a patch 
of Europe between Amsterdam and Lenin- 
grad, and 2) a North Pacific zone includ- 
ing most of Alaska and a small piece of 
Siberia. Last week Zorin formally pro- 
posed a larger European area, centered 
farther west so as to include southeast 
Britain, all France and Germany, all of 
the satellites—but practically none of Rus- 
sia itself, On the other side of the world 
the Russians offered to open up all of Si- 
beria east of but not including the Lake 
Baikal atomic test area, in return for an 
unlimited look at “approximately equal’’ 
U.S. territories—Alaska and all of the 
U.S. west of the Mississippi. 

Such brazen balancing of vast tracts of 
Siberian snow against much more densely 
populated and industrially important areas 


RUSSIAN 
PROPOSAL. 
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of the U.S. was promptly pronounced 
“outrageous” in the Pentagon. There were 
other items in the Soviet package that 
proposed even more one-sided disarma- 
ment of the West: a reduction in forces 
that would leave the U.S. with too few 
men to keep up its NATO commitments, 
and a scheme for setting up ground con- 
trol posts that would bring every part of 
Europe and the U.S. under surveillance— 
except the Russian heartland. 

Have a Hard Look. Nonetheless, U.S. 
diplomats noted that the Russians were 
talking in serious detail, omitting sweep- 
ing demands and forgoing familiar propa- 
ganda tactics. The Russians even handed 
their proposals to the U.S. delegation for 
study five days in advance of their publi- 
cation. The State Department promised 
to “have a hard look at them.” Were the 
Soviets now thinking more about keeping 
an eye on possible missile and bomber 
take-off points than about gathering in- 
formation on bomber targets in the U.S.? 
If so, the U.S. delegation in London was 
prepared to negotiate seriously about geo- 
graphical limits. 

What were the Russians up to? In a 
series of blustering notes, they had just 
warned one NATO partner after another 
that they would make cemeteries of their 
countries in case of war. Their propaganda 
around the world was just as relentlessly 
condemnatory of the U.S. as ever, just as 
persistent in talking large and loosely 
about abolishing nuclear weapons. Only 
inside the Bath stone solemnity of Lon- 
don’s Lancaster House were they talking 
with some precision on the subject. One 
possibility, though not probability, is that 
the Russians mean business. But there are 
other possibilities. They may be interested 
simply in testing out the subject, to see 
whether it has more advantages to them 
than disadvantages. Or finally, they may 
have no serious intentions at all about nu- 
clear disarmament but only seek profit 
from negotiating with the Western powers 
as one more way of regaining the social 
acceptability before the world that they 
lost in Budapest. 
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The spirit was not in arms alone. 


NATO 
Choice of Weapons 


Like neighbors gathering for a house- 
warming, the 15 foreign ministers of the 
North Atlantic alliance gathered in Bonn 
last week. West Germany's place in the 
alliance is now so well accepted that the 
world little noted that this was the first 
time such a NATO meeting had been held 
on German soil. Arriving at the airport, 
U.S. Secretary of State Dulles referred to 
it: “Two years ago a sovereign, democrat- 
ic and peace-loving German state, arisen 
from the ashes of war, joined this organi- 
zation. Now we meet on German soil to 
counsel together on how to advance fur- 
ther that common welfare.” 

Advance was not quite the word of the 
day: there were some more worried by 
retreat. The continental nations were irri- 
tated by the British decision to withdraw 
some 13.000 troops from Europe within a 
year and to put their chief reliance in nu- 
clear weapons. France’s Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau argued heatedly that un- 
less conventional forces were maintained, 
NATO would have to use nuclear weap- 
ons in even a minor defensive action, and 
thus might touch off an atomic holocaust. 
Norway and ‘The Netherlands were also 
worried about having nothing but nuclear 
eggs in the basket. Aware of European 
fears of a chain reaction to Britain’s troop 
reductions, Dulles brought assurance from 
President Eisenhower that the U.S. has 
“no intentions whatsoever” of reducing 
U.S. troop strength in Europe. 

In one important respect, the NATO 
members showed that the spirit of NATO 
is not to be judged simply by declining 
arms budgets. In recent weeks Soviet Rus- 
sia has threatened Turkey, Norway, The 
Netherlands, Denmark, Britain. Greece, 
5 Iceland and most recently West 
Germany with atomic retaliation if they 
allow NATO to base atomic weapons on 
their territories. One by one, the ministers 
of the threatened countries scornfully de- 
clared their rejection of the Soviet threats. 
Said Norway's Foreign Minister Halvard 
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Lange proudly: “If the Russian intent 
was to weaken the faith of the Norwegian 
public in NATO. the effect has been ex- 
actly the opposite.” 

Normally such a firm line would have 
been heard from the host, too. But it is 
election year for Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, and the opposition Social Demo- 
crats have been shrilly demanding that 
Germany refuse to arm itself with atomic 
weapons lest it bring atomic devastation 
on itself. Added to their outcries was the 
opposition to nuclear weapons expressed 
by 18 of Germany’s most eminent scien- 
tists, and by aging Nobel Prizewinner Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer. Adenauer decided that 
it was politically wiser to backtrack tem- 
porarily, assured the Russians that Ger- 
many did not have any atomic weapons 
and had not asked for any. 

But for the record, German Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano added 
West Germany’s signature to the NATO 
Council's final communiqué: “It is the 
availability of the most modern weapons 
of defense which will discourage attempts 
to launch any. . . attack on the alliance.” 


ISRAEL 
Nine & Still Growing 


Throughout the taut and tiny land of 
Israel blue-and-white flags bearing the 
Star of David fluttered proudly in ob- 
servance of the ninth Independence Day 
celebration of the Middle East's fastest- 
growing and toughest nation. But even 
more symbolic of Israel's independent 
spirit was the arrival, in five boatloads, 
of 2.600 immigrants, the largest number 
to arrive in a single day since 

So far this year more than 33,000 immi- 
grants have gone to Israel in the biggest 
wave in six years; before the year is out 
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From left: West German President Heuss, 
Luxembou Jose Bech, Dulles, Canada’s 
Lester B. Pearson, Greece’s Evangelos Averoil, 
The Netherlands’ J.M.A.H. Luns, Italy’s Gae- 


tano Martino, NATO Secretary-General Lord Is- 
may, Adenauer 
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the figure is expected to reach 100,000. 
Many of the latest wave have come from 
Egypt; of 17,000 Jews who fled Egypt 
since the Israeli invasion of Sinai, 8,000 
have gone to Israel. Other immigrants 
came from French North Africa, Poland, 
and the Arab Middle East. Many fled, 
fearing persecution; most arrived broke. 

Israel's population now stands at 
1,800,000. Said Defense Ministry Direc- 
tor Shimon Peres last week: “Israel’s se- 
curity will not be assured until we have 
a population of 5,000,000.” To which 
Israel’s worried Arab neighbors ask: How 
long will it be before Israel is demand- 
ing Lebensraum? 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Sure & Easy Hand 


“He has succeeded to a somber estate,” 
said London’s Tory Daily Mail last Janu- 
ary when Harold Macmillan became Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister. The government left 
by the ailing Anthony Eden was in dis- 
array, and almost everybody seemed to 
have reservations about the ability of the 
63-year-old publisher with the too-elegant 
Edwardian manners. He was decried as “a 
gay amateur,” “a political dilettante,” “a 
foppish phrasemaker,” or, if praised, 
praised with fingers crossed. The Tories, 
seeing their popularity drop in poll after 
poll, in by-election after by-election, were 
close to demoralization. 

In less than four months in office, 
Macmillan has wrought a transformation. 
From the first, he refused to act like a 
man with his back to the wall. He put 
the disaster of Suez firmly behind him, 
and exuded confidence—in himself and 
in Britain. 

Mind of Its Own. Where Sir Anthony 
Eden was addicted to late-night phone 
calls checking up on busy ministers, Mac- 
millan made a practice of telling his min- 
isters what he wanted done and leaving 
them to do it. Relaxed and leisured, he 
spent a few minutes each day in the Com- 
mons smoking room, chatting with back- 
benchers and listening attentively to their 
views. What was at first taken to be atti- 
tudinizing came to be accepted as a natu- 
ral buoyancy. 

At his Bermuda meeting with President 
Eisenhower, Macmillan got Britain back 
on speaking terms with the U.S., while 
simultaneously making clear that if Brit- 
ain accepted the role of junior partner, it 
was a junior partner with a mind of its 
own. The bold new defense policy out- 
lined by Defense Minister Duncan Sandys 
was realistically geared to Britain’s eco- 
nomic capabilities and imaginatively ad- 
justed to 20th century weapons and tech- 
nology. It had the added political merit 
of promising to end conscription in 1960, 
the year the Tories must face the voters 
in a general election. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Peter 
Thorneycroft’s budget was an unashamed 
“opportunity” budget, which created new 
incentives for talented men and enterpris- 
ing businesses, but Labor’s attempt to de- 
nounce it as unfair to the “little man” 
proved a dud. Along with a rise in Mac- 
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millan’s reputation has come a decline in 
opposition Leader Hugh Gaitskell’s. 

"Dashing, Decisive." By late March, 
when Lord Salisbury resigned from the 
Cabinet in protest over the release of 
Archbishop Makarios, Macmillan could 
treat Salisbury’s departure as an unfor- 
tunate but far from calamitous incident. 
That is what it proved to be. 

Last week, as Parliament returned from 
its Easter recess, the commentators’ 
phrases about the Prime Minister had 
changed to “jaunty, nonchalant, a sure 
and easy hand.” “One of those astonish- 
ing reversals of political form that so 
often confound the pundits,” said the 
Manchester Guardian, Even Laborites ac- 
corded him grudging admiration. In the 
Daily Mirror Richard Crossman, the usu- 
ally captious Laborite M.P., admitted that 
Macmillan was giving the Tories “just 
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MACMILLAN 
Out of disarray, buoyancy. 


the kind of dashing, decisive leadership 
they expected but never got from poor 
Sir Anthony Eden.” 

Macmillan’s new stature in Parliament 
may not yet be fully reflected in the coun- 
try, where polls still show Labor out front. 
But Laborites, who three months ago were 
confidently counting the days till the gov- 
ernment fell through sheer demoraliza- 
tion and internal dissent, now nervously 
concede that Macmillan will probably be 
able to last out his term until 1960. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
The Loosened Rack 


The hardest place to seek the truth 
these days is Communist China: John 
Foster Dulles won't let U.S. reporters in, 
and Chinese Communists won’t let them 
roam. But all the signs—travelers’ reports, 
refugees’ statements, guarded Communist 
broadcasts—indicate that Red China is 
undergoing the worst agricultural crisis 
since the Communist conquest in 1949. 


The food crisis is playing hob with Mao 
Tse-tung’s ambition to transform Red 
China headlong into a major industrial 
power. He had set workers to mining 
twice as much coal as they ever did under 
the Nationalists, and producing more than 
4,000,000 tons of steel last year—not 
much when set against 115 million tons 
in the U.S., but more than any other 
Asian nation save Japan. Yet, two months 
ago, in the full tide of this seeming tri- 
umph, China’s rulers began to put the 
brakes on industry. 

Behind this surprising reversal lay the 
fact that China, more than any other 
great power, rides on the back of her 
peasantry. Perennially short of both raw 
materials and fuel, China’s burgeoning in- 
dustry must import two-thirds of its oil, 
40% of its machinery and much of its 
steel. More than half these vital imports 
are paid for with agricultural products— 
food ruthlessly snatched out of the 
mouths of its ever-hungry producers. 

In steadily increasing numbers Red 
China’s peasants have been slipping out 
from under this crushing burden. Early 
this year the Yangtze Daily reported that 
the Hupeh Province People’s Committee 
had ordered “severe punishment” for any- 
one giving employment to refugee peas- 
ants, who “are flowing into the cities, 
causing serious effects on agricultural pro- 
duction.” Despite such orders, the Peking 
People’s Daily last month estimated that 
at least 50,000 peasants had drifted into 
teeming Canton. 

Not a Cent. Cause of these mass migra- 
tions was a series of disasters, both nat- 
ural and man-made. Two years ago Chair- 
man Mao decreed that before the 1957 
spring sowing all of China’s 500 million 
peasants must be herded into cooperative 
farms. By last week Mao’s order was 90% 
accomplished, but in the process many 
peasants had lost interest in efficient pro- 
duction—or in any production at all. 

“In No. 4 cooperative of Yishing Coun- 
ty,” reported Nanking’s Hsinhua Daily, 
“some members say: ‘Even if we worked 
to death, we still wouldn’t see a single 
cent to buy salt and oil with.’ To add 
to the peasants’ (and the government's) 
woes, many cooperative-farm bosses, in 
their concentration on staple crops like 
grain, discouraged traditional side activ- 
ities such as pig breeding. The result: a 
20 million drop in China’s hog population. 

Wanda's Wake. Last August, just as 
the collectivization drive reached its peak, 
ten Chinese provinces—26 million acres 
of land—were ravaged by drought, floods 
and Typhoon Wanda. In Honan province 
alone, 2,000,000 homes were destroyed or 
damaged; everywhere cotton and grain 
harvests fell below expectations. By this 
spring, instead of being better off, millions 
of newly collectivized farmers were in the 
grip of famine. Suddenly, Red China’s 
bosses were haunted by visions of all-out 
peasant resistance to collectivization, a 
resistance which would bring China’s in- 
dustrialization program to a dead stop. 

For Agony, Aspirin. Faced with this 
threat, Mao and his colleagues hastily 
decided to backpedal. Two months ago, 
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in an obvious effort to relieve food short- 
ages. Vice Premier Chen Yun. Red 
China’s chief economic planner, an- 
nounced that exports of pork and edible 
oils would be cut by two-thirds. At the 
same time, to make more consumer goods 
available, one-sixth of China’s investment 
funds for 1957 were earmarked for light 
industry. (Under the original terms of the 
First Five-Year Plan, the ratio of invest- 
ment between heavy and light industry 
was set at eight to one.) And last week, in 
a move that will simultaneously cut urban 
food consumption and give the peasants 
more money for consumer goods, Peking 
raised the price of farm products. Some- 
thing like this was needed to give the 
peasants a sense of incentive. But, like 
aspirin, Communist rulers never offer 
more than temporary relief. Once they are 
sure they have averted a major explosion, 
Peking’s commissars can be expected to 
tighten the rack once again. Their ambi- 
tion to pursue industrial power at what- 
ever cost compels them to. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
500,000 Uncles 


Like every other chief of state in 
Southeast a, South Viet Nam's Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem was disturbed by 
the disproportionate economic influence 
wielded by his country’s closely knit 
1,000,000 “overseas Chinese.”* In South 
Viet Nam 75% of the country’s rice and 
corn trade is Chinese-controlled, and Chi- 
nese entrepreneurs dominate much of the 
nation’s export-import trade, banking and 
shopkeeping. President Diem felt that 
Chinese who lived and worked in South 
Viet Nam should become Vietnamese citi- 
zens. The Chinese, respectable, law-abid- 
ing. but ever prideful of their heritage, 
disagreed. 

Eight months ago Diem issued execu- 
tive decrees disbarring Chinese and other 
foreigners from eleven lines of business, 
proclaimed 500,000 Viet Nam-born Chi- 
nese males (known as “uncles’”) forth- 
with Vietnamized, and commanded them 
to take new names. South Viet Nam's 
Chinese, one of Southeast Asia's most 
outspokenly anti-Communist communi- 
ties, reacted promptly. Some Chinese busi- 
nessmen simply took in a Vietnamese 
partner as a cover, stayed right on in 
business. But many others, partly from 
pride, partly because they thought Diem 
was bluffing, decided to hold out. 

Diem was not bluffing. He turned over 
the job of Vietnamizing the Chinese to 
steely Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho. 
To both Diem and the Vice President the 
problem was simple and urgent. “There 
is no time for diplomacy or protocol,” 
said one high official last week. “We are 
in a great hurry. The President himself 
demanded that the Chinese be Vietnam- 
ized ‘before I die.’ ” ’ 

In Saigon last week, protesting what 





% There are over 14 million “overseas Chinese” 
outside Red China and Formosa. They make 
up 75% of the population of Singapore, 99% 
of Hong Kong, 20% of Thailand. 
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they called inadequate support from Na- 
tionalist China, several hundred unhappy 
Chinese rioted, wrecked the Chinese lega- 
tion, screamed denunciations at Chinese 
Minister Yuen Tse-kien. In Formosa’s 
capital of Taipeh, Nationalist Foreign 
Minister George Yeh worried whether the 
Vietnamese demonstration was only the 
beginning: “We Chinese are being looked 
on as the Jews of Asia.” 

Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho in- 
sisted: “This is an internal affair.” Sai- 


gon’s lively, neon-lighted Chinese city of 
Cholon was plunged into deep gloom. 
Grocers closed their doors, sat in front of 
their shops reading newspapers. Depressed 
by the slump in business, the queen of 
Cholon’s call girls took an overdose of 





John Dominis—Lire 
Noo Dinu Diem 


Man in a great hurry. 


sleeping pills as the shortest route to the 
shades of her ancestors, was escorted to 
her grave in a red teak coffin by a weep- 
ing procession of old customers. 

The scuffling by resentful overseas Chi- 
nese was the first outbreak of violence 
in Saigon in months, and it was no real 
threat to the regime of Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Less than three years ago the august 
Times of London, among other respect- 
able voices, was proclaiming that “Diem 
has failed as Prime Minister.” (The U.S. 
State Department was resolutely backing 
him.) Since then, Diem has reorganized 
his army. defeated and routed the French- 
supplied guerrilla sects that waged open 
war on his government and seen a freely 
elected National Assembly installed in 
Saigon. Diem’s success has also attracted 
such neutralist-minded Asian leaders as 
Burma’s U Nu. This week Diem will 
arrive in Washington to call on President 
Eisenhower in his first U.S. visit since 
the two years (1951-53) he spent here 
in self-imposed exile from the French at 
the Maryknoll Junior Seminary in Lake- 
wood, N.J. 


INDIA 
Troubled Vacation 


High above India’s plains, now swelter- 
ing in the 105° heat that comes before the 
summer monsoon, Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was taking his first vacation 
in three years. Nehru was bone-tired; black 
circles ringed his eyes. In the cool, British- 
built hill station of Chakrata, Nehru slept 
under blankets, went for long walks on the 
fir-clad slopes, drew loud cheers from local 
admirers when he rode a pony onto the 
local parade ground and neatly guided it 
through a perfect figure eight. 

Though Nehru could escape his coun- 
try’s heat, he could not escape its mount- 
ing problems. His ambitious second five- 
year plan, intended to industrialize India, 
was running short of foreign exchange, and 
no nation seemed eager to put up the $1.6 
billion needed to fill the gap. Internally, 
private capital was drying up; interest 
rates had risen to 8% and 10%. 

The Hungry. But a bigger worry was 
one that India thought it had put behind it 
forever: food. Floods last fall and hail- 
storms in January and February had de- 
stroyed many crops. Across northern India, 
in state after state, black headlines an- 
nounced creeping famine. The famine areas 
were still scattered. But in Bihar, more 
than a million people were down to one 
meal every two days; farmers scrabbled 
in the fields for roots, and rioting workers 
broke into granaries. In Uttar Pradesh 
desperate men held up a train; ignoring 
money and jewels, they carried off five 
bags of rice. 

While Food and Agriculture Minister 
Ajit Prasad Jain insisted valiantly that 
there was “absolutely no cause for alarm,” 
planes airdropped rice to remote mountain 
villages. Grain shipments from the U.S. 
were stepped up to two shiploads every 
three days, and government officials an- 
nounced that they hoped to get the U.S. 
to deliver all 3,500,000 tons of wheat in 
two years instead of three. 

Answer: Co-Ops? Truth was that 
India’s food production, increased about 
18% by the dams, irrigation ditches and 
educational projects of the first five-year 
plan, has leveled off and even slightly 
declined in the past three years—while 
India’s population inexorably rose by 15 
million. Interrupting his vacation to drive 
over to Mussoorie for an All-India Devel- 
opment conference, Nehru listened gloom- 
ily to discussions which blamed the weath- 
er, poverty and religious scruples for the 
Indian farmer's lethargy. Abruptly, Nehru 
broke in with a pet solution of his own 
farm cooperatives, partially based on the 
“Chinese system” but “instituted under 
democratic conditions.” 

Nobody knew exactly what this meant, 
but critics promptly pointed out that the 
Chinese system was collectives, not co- 
operatives; they warned that the individu- 
alistic Indian farmer would join a co- 
operative only if forced, and they saw 
jeopardy to India’s proud position as a 
democratic alternative to Red China’s co- 
erced economy. But Agricultural Minister 
Jain promptly echoed the boss. “There is 
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surfaces. 


Goodyear’s 3-T Nylon Cord is 
your best bet against all kinds of 
road hazards. And, now—thanks to 
an ever-increasing demand — you 
can buy it at the lowest price ever! 


What’s more you get Goodyear’s 
famous Lifetime Guarantee. See 
your Goodyear dealer as quickly as 
you can. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 














Long-standing favorite! 


You're looking at a true wonder—a brighter—with a rare mellowness 

whiskey that is America’s most that never varies over the years. 

wanted brand, year after year. Sample this wonder, tonight. You'll 
And you'll know why, too, with agree —no other whiskey can quite 

your very first taste of Four Roses. measure up. 

The flavor is so much richer, FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK CITY 


When it’s time for the finest... 








no other alternative but cooperative farm- 
ing!” he cried. 

At week’s end Nehru went back to New 
Delhi's heat and New Delhi's problems. 
First visible result of his reflection was an 
announcement that India will soon feel 
out the U.S. on a $1 billion long-term 
loan to help out the second five-year plan. 
Then government planners began talking 
of shifting major emphasis back to agri- 
cultural projects. A year ago, Nehru had 
proudly proclaimed that India “will soon 
become a food-exporting nation.” There 
was still a long way to go. 


JAPAN 
Plucking the Thorn 


Awkwardly mounted on a large black 
horse, a Tokyo university professor 
spurred up to his assembled students cry- 
ing, “Today even the heavens are rejoic- 
ing.” In the imperial palace near by, a 
slight, myopic man periodically stepped 
onto a balcony to acknowledge 100,000 
voices raising a roar of banzai (ten thou- 
sand years). Less than a dozen years after 
renouncing the legend that he is a de- 
scendant of the gods, Hirohito, the 124th 
Emperor of Japan, was again the object 
of something close to religious veneration. 

The outburst of devotion that greeted 
Hirohito’s 56th birthday last week was 
eloquent testimony to the failure of the 
determined U.S. effort to alter Japan’s na- 
tional character. 

Bamboo Swords. Intent on destroying 
the foundations of Japanese militarism, 
General Douglas MacArthur after World 
War II not only stripped the Emperor of 
his divinity, but banned movies “glorify- 
ing war,” prohibited such samurai sports 
as kyujutsu (archery) and kendo (fencing 
with bamboo swords), and saddled Japan 
with a constitution renouncing war “as 
an instrument of national policy.” 

Confused and humiliated by their de- 
feat, millions of Japanese for a time ac- 
cepted the victor’s thesis that their war- 
like past was something to be ashamed of. 
But today, all over Japan, bamboo swords 
once again thud on steel helmets. 

First sign of Japan’s reviving interest in 
her military prowess was the publication 
of /-58, the story of the Japanese sub- 
marine which sank the U.S.S. Chicago. 
The first Japanese book about World War 
II that was not a tale of defeat, /-58 sold 
100,000 copies, has been followed by a 
spate of similar war books as well as a 
monthly magazine: called Maru. Almost 
entirely devoted to eyewitness accounts of 
World War II actions, e.g., “Dogfight 
over Rabaul,”’ Maru has become the bible 
of many a Japanese teen-ager. Wrote one 
young reader: “I felt an inexplicable sat- 
isfaction when I learned from your splen- 
did magazine that although Japan was 
ultimately defeated, the armed forces 
were absolutely dominant in individual 
battles.” 

Puny Shield. At first blush this wave 
of war pride might be expected to help 
Premier Nobusuke Kishi’s efforts to ex- 
pand Japan’s puny Self-Defense Forces 
(150,000 soldiers, 20,000 sailors, 15,000 
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airmen). But despite the fact that mem- 
bers of the Self-Defense Forces can quit 
the service almost any time, volunteers 
are few, and in March the government 
ruefully revealed that of 8,200 recruits ac- 
cepted in 1957, only 60% had bothered 
to show up at a basic-training center. 
Clearly what is reviving in Japan is not so 
much militarism as simple nationalism. Ex- 
plained one Japanese last week: “We are 
slowly plucking out the thorn of defeat.” 


AUSTRALIA 
Speaking in the Broad 


In 1939 when Prime Minister Robert 
Gordon Menzies sanctioned a shipment 
of scrap to Japan, shocked Australians 
nicknamed him “Pig Iron Bob.” When 
war came, a fever of Jap hatred swept 
Australia, and lingered on for a decade. 
As Menzies said: “You only have to men- 
tion the word Japanese for it to be worth 
three headlines.” Last week Menzies was 
making three headlines and more, after 
a trip to Japan. 

At Tokyo airport Menzies shook hands 
with top-hatted Premier Kishi and his 
Cabinet, drove off in a gold-decorated 
black coach drawn by black horses, to 
lunch with the Emperor and Empress. 
(The first Australian parliamentarian to 
shake hands with Hirohito shortly after 
the war had been condemned in Australia 
for “a dastardly act.”) Glowed the Japan 
Times; “Mister Menzies has proved him- 
self a man of broad vision and deep 
understanding.” But the Japanese soon 
found that mincing language is no part of 
Pig Iron Bob’s equipment. Said Menzies: 
“T've come up here without any reserva- 
tions, to talk to you as a complete 
Australian.” 

Friendly Association. Then in straight- 
forward Aussie fashion he laid it on the 
board: “We have been at war with each 
other, and feelings in Australia were 
strong and bitter. But we participated 
in negotiations for peace without any 
idea of penalties or reparations. I say 
this merely to establish it in your minds. 
In spite of events ten years ago, we have 
not approached Japan in a spirit of hatred 
or unpleasantness. Friendly association is 
our watchword.” 

Asked by Japanese reporters if friendly 
association meant that Australia was pre- 
paring to ease the sentences of 14 Japa- 
nese war criminals, Menzies said genially 
but uninformatively: “The whole matter 
is being approached in a most liberal 
fashion,” In the glum pause that fol- 
lowed, ' Menzies raised his comedian’s 
shaggy eyebrows: “This is a remarkable 
silence!” A Japanese reporter asked: “Has 
Australian public opinion reached the 
point where you may welcome Orientals 
as temporary or permanent residents?” 
Said Menzies in cheerful reply: “No; 
speaking in the broad, there's no such 
indication.” 

Breaking Ice. In recognizing that 
“there is, beyond dispute, a military 
threat from Red China,” Menzies put 
his finger on the basic reason for bet- 
ter Aussie-Japanese relations. When asked 


See Pear 


why Australia did not buy more Japanese 
manufactured goods to balance Japan's 
purchases of Australian wool (Japan is 
now Australia’s second-best customer), he 
frankly pointed up the greatest difficulty 
in the way of making the rapprochement 
stick; “Our large export income cannot 
be neatly balanced, because we have great 
industries that we are encouraging.” But 
the ice had been broken. In the Japa- 
nese Diet Menzies was given a standing 
ovation. 

Bidding Premier Kishi a cheery “Come 
down and see us some time,” Pig Iron 
Bob started back to Canberra. “Most 
exhausting journey I have ever under- 
taken,” he told reporters. “Hope I never 
have anything like that again.” But there 
was wisdom in his genial candor. Said he, 
urging a study of Japan’s need for foreign 
exchange: “The one great thing which 
could disturb the peace of the Pacific is 
to have a frustrated Japan.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
The Contenders 


In the seven weeks since President Ra- 
mon Magsaysay, the Philippines’ national 
hero, died in a plane crash (Tue, March 
25), no single politico has emerged who 
seems a worthy successor. But with con- 
vention time only two months away and 
general elections scheduled for Novem- 
ber, many a hopeful was whirling about 
the cities and barrios last week shaking 
hands, kissing babies and listening to that 
old siren song, the will of the people. 

In most cases their faces were all too 
familiar, Magsaysay’s vice president, Car- 
los Garcia, who has taken over the presi- 
dency, has been campaigning as diligently 
as anyone. But Manila politicians predict 
that at a certain point Garcia will step 
aside in favor of someone who will gratify 
his real ambition, a seat in the Supreme 
Court. This someone might be either Na- 
cionalista Party Chief Senator Eulogio 
Rodriguez, or adroit old Yaleman (Law 
School '20) José Laurel Sr., who was pup- 
pet President during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. Another eager to run is Magsaysay’s 
old enemy Claro Recto, who was puppet 
Foreign Minister, It was not an impres- 
sive line-up. 

But what of Magsaysay’s young crusad- 
ers? Chief among them is young (41) 
Manuel P. Manahan, an ex-newspaper 
publisher who organized the Magsaysay- 
for-President movement. During the war 
he served on Bataan and Corregidor, was 
imprisoned by the Japs at infamous Fort 
Santiago. Tall and stocky, Manuel Mana- 
han has many of the mannerisms and some 
physical resemblance to the late President. 
He ran the President's pet project, the 
Complaints and Action Committee. 

Last week Manahan declared for the 
Presidency, proclaiming a new party to 
wage war on the old corrupt pols, The 
question was whether he had started way 
too late, and whether his enthusiastic am- 
ateurs would be much of a match for the 
old crowd. Said Manahan: “It will be a 
hard fight. and we're not promising any- 
thing; but someone’s got to do it.” 
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COLOMBIA 
The Strongman Falters 


Dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla’s bare- 
faced drive to re-elect himself President 
of Colombia piled up enough opposition 
last week to bring it to a shaky halt. 
Joined to thwart the strongman’s second- 
term ambitions. the Roman Catholic 
Church under Crisanto Cardinal Luque, 
the newly united Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Parties and the belligerent university 
students took direct action. Caught by 
surprise, the President hesitated. Then he 
moved what he said were 35,000 troops 
into Bogota to regain control. 

Rojas himself touched off the show of 
opposition by a reckless move. His se- 
cret police arrested Guillermo Leén Va- 
lencia, the joint candidate of the united 
Liberals and Conservatives, in Cali, and 
ordered him to return to his home city of 
Popayan. When Valencia refused, soldiers 
quickly surrounded the private house 
where he was a guest. 

“Dead or Tied Up." At midnight of 
the first day of his imprisonment, Valen- 
cia felt a need to consult with the church, 
which had already given him open sup- 
port (Tame, May 6). He decided to visit 
Cali’s Auxiliary Bishop Miguel Angel Me- 
dina. Friends tried to stop him, but fiery 
Valencia, his toothbrush mustache bris- 
tling. shouted “I am the boss,” and 
stalked out. Marching up to the lieuten- 
ant in command, he demanded to be 
taken to the bishop's palace. The bold 
move worked; in the course of an hour- 
long conversation, Monsignor Medina of- 
fered asylum in the palace, but Valencia 
decided to return. 

At 3 in the morning, Valencia, well- 
known as one of the best shots in Colom- 
bia, learned that the troops were prepar- 
ine to storm the house. Fingering a .32- 
cal. Smith & Wesson, he went to the 
window. “You will have to take me out 
dead or tied up,” he called into the dark- 
ness. “You know the kind of fight I can 
put up.’ When news of the impending 
fight spread through the city, a group of 
leading citizens dashed to the bishop to 
protest. By telephone, Monsignor Medina 
routed Cardinal Luque out of bed. Nerv- 
ously aware of the church’s anger, the gov- 
ernment hurriedly called off the attack. 

Balky Assembly. The brash and im- 
pulsive attempt to eliminate Valencia 
brought Rojas’ smooth-running re-elec- 
tion campaign to a stop. Rojas had hand- 
picked a new Constituent Assembly, and 
the assembly quickly drew up a bill to 
suspend the constitutional provisions that 
a President must be popularly elected and 
cannot succeed himself. But a dispute be- 
tween Military Dictator Rojas and his 
non-military supporters as to whether 
the Vice President should be a soldier or 
a civilian slowed the process. 

Colombia-wide reaction to Valencia’s 
arrest heightened the threat against Ro- 
jas. At the news, university students 
throughout the country went on a strike. 
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In Bogota police watched tensely for five 
hours one morning as National Univer- 
sity students shouted anti-government 
slogans, tore down pictures of the Presi- 
dent and smashed them. Three hours 
later students from all over Bogota were 
called together on the campus of the 
Jesuits’ Javeriana University. Perched on 
rooftops and hanging from windows, the 
students jeered as the soldiers tried to 
break up the rally with tear gas and 
streams of clothes-staining pink dye. Ro- 
jas tried to quiet the disturbance by 


Leonard McCombe—Lire 
CarDINAL LuQuEe 
A call in the night. 


finally releasing Valencia and issuing an 
ambiguous statement that, if elected, he 
might not finish his second term (which 
would run from 1958 to 1962). 

Tracer Bullets. But with students 
surging through downtown Bogota stop- 
ping cars and chalking anti-Rojas slogans 
on walls, the government decided to act 
more harshly. Army, navy and air force 
troops commanded by General Rafael 
Navas Pardo moved into the city. With 
his tanks planted in the Plaza Bolivar, 
General Navas Pardo ordered his troops 
to fire tracer bullets menacingly across 
the night sky. Early this week, behind 
closed doors along unnaturally quiet 
streets, Bogota’s citizens checked supplies 
of canned goods and prepared for a crisis. 


VENEZUELA 


La Petroquimica 

The nation that introduced the 50-50 
split for oil profits, now the pattern in 
most parts of the world, is pioneering an- 
other oil-derived benefit certain to catch 
the envious attention of petroleum-rich 
countries in the Middle East and else- 
where. Using oil income and hitherto wast- 
ed natural gas, Venezuela is building it- 






self a $300 million basic industry in 
petrochemicals, 

The new industry is rising in three 
phases. From the first, to be completed 
this year, will emerge a plant that can 
make fertilizer, chlorine and caustic soda. 
The second will bring in the production of 
explosives, for military and civilian use, 
and insecticides. The third will move the 
petrochemical industry by 1960 into syn- 
thetic rubber and plastics. 

The site of the plant is a hamlet named 
Morén, 125 miles west of Caracas. Last 
week once-sleepy Mor6n crawled with the 
activity of 3,000 men. The first natural 
gas was arriving through a 24-in. pipe from 
eastern Venezuela. With $60 million spent, 
construction was well along on the crack- 
ing and fractioning units that will turn 
the hydrogen in gas and the nitrogen in 
air into ammonia, the basic component of 
fertilizer. The chlorine-caustic-soda plant 
was nearly finished, will start trial produc- 
tion this month. Aluminum-hatted straw 
bosses supervised the building of a city on 
a leveled area big enough to house 100,- 
ooo people eventually. 

The firms that are building the new in- 
dustry include Italy's Montecatini, Ger- 
many’s Uhde of Dortmund (an I. G. Far- 
ben subsidiary), Texas’ Tif Co Inter 
America Corp. But the money and the 
management come strictly from the Vene- 
zuelan government. La Petroquimica’s boss 
is Alberto J. Caldera, Director of Econo- 
my in the Ministry of Mines and Hydro- 
carbons. The venture puts the govern- 
ment, which already has investments in 
planes, ships, power and steel, deep into 
business. Caldera is outspokenly in favor 
of the trend: “We have the natural gas, 
we have the oil, we have the minerals, 
and we have the money. Why shouldn't 
we industrialize?” ~* 

La Petroquimica seems destined not 
only to grow but to become a threat to 
foreign oilmen. Caldera is building a small 
(3,000 bbl. a day) oil refinery, plans to 
build a huge one (300.000 bbl. a day) in 
the industry's third phase, The fact that 
most refining of Venezuelan crude is now 
done elsewhere is a sore issue between the 
government and the foreign-owned com- 
panies. La Petroquimica’s action in build- 
ing refineries, which primarily make fuel 
rather than the raw materials of petro- 
chemicals, is a clear statement that Vene- 
zuela intends to move to some degree into 
the oil business. Says Caldera, who used 
to teach “Petroleum Policy and Eco- 
nomics” at Caracas’ Central University: 
“We are interested in building a new Ven- 
ezuela, and we want to do it by ourselves 
because we know best what is necessary.” 


CANADA 


Enter "Uncle Louis" 

Courtly, patrician Louis St. Laurent 
rode a campaign train west from Ottawa 
last week to seek a sixth consecutive term 
for the Liberal government he has headed 
for nine years. When the train reached the 
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inally...the trut 
about golf balls! 


New United States Testing Co. report 
reveals some startling facts 
about trueness, distance, durability! 


N the most exhaustive study of its kind ever undertaken, 

the United States Testing Company, one of America’s 
foremost research and product testing organizations, de- 
vised and conducted a series of tests on the four /eading 
high-compression golf balls. 


These tests were completely impartial, conducted under 

the most accurate scientific conditions, to determine the 
trueness, durability and consistency of compression of all 
golf balls tested. The results were most revealing. For 
example: 
1. Did you know that even among the top-priced golf balls 
there’s a big variation in trueness—enough to make you 
miss a well-stroked putt, or catch a sand trap on a properly 
hit approach? 

In tests to determine deviation from true roundness, 
trueness of center balance and trueness of roll, the Spald- 
ing DOT outranked all other brands. The results prove that 
the DOT will follow a truer course, putt after putt, shot 
after shot, ball after ball. 


2. Scientifically, the smallest, heaviest golf ball will travel 
farther. Did you know that even among the most expensive 
golf balls, there’s enough variation in size and weight to 
cost you significant yardage? 

Maximum weight and minimum diameter standards 
have been officially set for golf balls. In tests of weight and 
diameter, the Spalding DOT consistently measured closer 
to the maximum weight and minimum diameter allow- 
ances than all the other brands. To you this should mean— 
the DOT will travel farther. 


In addition, measurement tests showed the DOT to have 
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a shalloWer dimple than the other test specimens. To you 
this should mean—lower trajectory on long shots, a 
longer roll. 


3. Did you know that there are vast differences in both the 
finish and cover durability of “distance” (thin cover) golf 
balls—that some golf balls will take more punishment, 
remain playable longer than others? 

In scuffing tests the Spalding DOT's finish showed 
greater resistance to abrasion than any of the other brands. 
In repeated impact tests (of cover toughness) the DOT con- 
sistently outperformed all other test specimens. Such tests 
prove that the DOT should stay playable longer. 


Composite table of rankings based 


on United States Testing Co. findings: 


RANK TRUENESS DISTANCE 
(based upon tests (based upon 


DURABILITY 
(based upon 


of trueness of consistency of scuffing, 
center balance, weight, diameter, shearing and 
turnover and compression and repeated- 


deviation from 
roundness.) 


depth of dimple.) impact tests.) 


Ist DOT DOT DOT 

2nd Brand B Brand B Brand A 
3rd Brand A Brand C Brand B 
4th Brand C Brand A Brand C 


NOTE: Very shortly, four detailed reports based upon this 
golf ball study will be in the hands of golf professionals 
everywhere. If you are interested in the test procedures, 
methods of measurement, etc., ask your golf professional 
to show you these reports. 


Next time play the DOT. You'll discover 
this—there are other balls in its price field, 
but none in its class! 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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BLACK & WHITE 





Big Hit! 


When it comes to the enjoyment of 
Scotch Whisky, Black & White is a big 
hit throughout the world. That’s because 


its quality and character never change! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


Ss 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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hustings on the green-touched prairies, out 
bounded a lovable character rarely seen 
since the last election: not the remote 
Prime Minister but “Uncle Louis,” the 
politician. 

St. Laurent, who seldom gets a chance 
to be Uncle Louis between elections, played 
the role right up to the specifications 
recently outlined in the London Econo- 
mist: “Obviously he should not appear to 
be too bright. He should not offer specific 
policies, for that brings him down to the 


| level of ordinary politicians. He should 





cultivate the air of a slippered family man 
sucking his pipe by the fire, all passion 
spent. He should claim only the tolerant 
judgment of one long acquainted with 


: wth 
United Press 
“Uncre Louis” & FrrEND* 
"This country is really rolling.” 





human folly, thus tacitly asserting his own 
immunity from it.” 

The Prime Minister proclaimed the Lib- 
erals’ platform for re-election on June 10 
as a dedication to “peace, prosperity and 
social security.” At whistle stops, he 
moved among greeters, giving out a kind- 
ly, personable dignity. For groups of 
schoolchildren, he had a glowing little lec- 
ture on their opportunities in Canada’s 
future. At a rodeo in Edmonton, he 
introduced two pretty cowgirls as “the 
nieces of Uncle Louis.” 

St. Laurent’s major opponent was 
out campaigning too. Barnstorming the 
eastern seaboard, Tory Leader John 
Diefenbaker hammered at the Liberal gov- 
ernment’s “neglect” of the poor-brother 
Maritime Provinces, and looked like a 
strong campaigner. But Uncle Louis was in 
the enviable position of playing to an elec- 
torate that is by and large prosperous. 
Crowed he: “The astonishing fact is that 
in rate of growth of population, of pro- 
ductivity, of national income, Canada last 
year outstripped even the U.S. This coun- 
try is really rolling.” 


* Vancouver's Carolyn Chang, who presented a 
Chinese doll to the Prime Minister. 
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Cuzco, Peru, was capital of the amazing Inca Empire's early civili- 
zation. This cathedral is built on a foundation of artistic Inca stone- 
work, Young man with horn, at top, is calling townsfolk to church. 








Hiven the most experienced traveler 
finds something new to talk about 


in South America 


And the friendliest continent 
of them all is only overnight 
from the U.S.A. by Panagra DC-7 


No matter where else you've been, 
you have yet to see such exotic va- 
riety. Quaint Spanish architecture 
next door to fine modern hotels. 
Flowered cities flanked by the gran- 
deur of the Andes. Gay casinos. 50¢ 
steak. Restful resorts where you 
take a holiday from high prices. 
Lowest fares ever! 30% off regular 
fares brings South America within 
reach of everyone. On 28-day Pan 
Am Holiday #703 you visit six 
Latin countries for only $923.40 
from New York. Your flights, hotel 
rooms, local sightseeing are all in- 
cluded. You travel on swift El 
Pacifico DC-6Bs, daily all-tourist 
service. You can also get the 30% 
discount on deluxe El InterAmeri- 
cano DC-7s; radar for smooth flight 
day and night... famous Red Car- 
pet service New York to Buenos 
Aires. Both El InterAmericano and 
El Pacifico fly daily over the routes 
of National Airlines, PAA and 
Panagra. See your Travel Agent or 
Pan American, U.S. Sales Agent 
for 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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make news. Last week these 








The 15-acre estate with 23-room man- 
sion on Campobello Island, off Canada’s 
New Brunswick coast. long the summer 
home of Franklin D. Roosevelt, was put 
up for sale in national magazine ads. 
Price: “$50,000 with original furnishings: 
$75,000 with Hyde Park items.” Among 
the Rooseveltiana: ““Museum-caliber col- 
lector’s items [such as| F.D.R.’s Cabinet 
meeting chair, childhood drawings.” Big- 
gest inducement to a commercial-minded 
purchaser: “Unexcelled opportunity to cre- 
ate a self-supporting memorial museum.” 

One of Manhattan's most mysterious 
citizens, aging (66), ailing Frank Cos- 
tello, commonly termed a gambler and 
tax-dodger because no more nefarious raps 
have been officially pinned upon him, has 
long been ripe for rubbing out. Now free 
on $25,000 bail while appealing a tax- 
evasion conviction (five years), Costello, 
a charmed-life anachronism from the Pro- 
hibition Era, could see signs that he had 
outlived his right to be known as “prime 
minister of the U.S. underworld.” The ob- 
vious way for upstart mobsters to hasten 
the crumbling of Kingpin Costello's dark 
empire of crime and rackets would begin 
with the elimination of the Big Boss him- 
self. Costello taxied last week from a 
quiet on-the-town evening to his apart- 
ment house on Manhattan's Central Park 
West. In the building’s vestibule an ill- 
wisher met Costello, plunked one .38 slug 
into his head at ten-foot range, departed 
in a black Cadillac. The bullet, a hatband- 
guided missile, burrowed like a chigger in 
a short curve underneath Costello’s scalp, 
and came out at the other side of his head 
without even nicking his skull. At week's 
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GAMBLER COSTELLO 


An unhealthy, burrowing curve. 
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Prince Ratner & Wire AT THE VATICAN 
A healthy reigning line. 


end 60 detectives had poor prospects of 
finding the bungling gunman before he 
himself was liquidated by 1) Costello’s 
boys, or 2) his frustrated employers. Cos- 
tello, his feelings more wounded than his 
noggin, professed amazement over the in- 
cident: “I don’t have an enemy in the 
world.” Frankie's best guess on whodunit: 
“I got some dry holes—supposed to, be 
oil wells—in Wise County. Texas. Maybe 
some big oil company thinks those wells 
have oil and tried to bump me off!” 

Neither of two downy-cheeked young 
bluejackets had ever heard of Fleet Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, so the U.S. 
Navy League recently mapped an “Opera- 
tion Remember” to remind the Navy’s 
juniors that many of yesterday's heroes 
have not yet sailed off into the fog banks 
of history. In Manhattan last week some 
50 ‘retired admirals and Marine Corps 
generals, flying in from Remember’s open- 
ing ceremonies in Annapolis, paraded up 
lower Broadway, felt salty planks under- 
foot again aboard a dozen Atlantic Fleet 
vessels tied up at local piers. Senior of- 
ficer present: Fleet Admiral William F. 
(“Bull”) Halsey, 74. now leading a land 
battle to save the fabled carrier Enter- 
prise from the scrap heap. Among the 
other World War II brass on hand: Ad- 
miral Richard L. (“CloseIn”) Conolly, 
65, a past master at firing his 16-inchers 
into the whites of their eyes on enemy- 
held beaches; Leatherneck General Ger- 
ald C. Thomas, 62. mastermind of the 
prime invasive 1st Marihe Division on 
Guadalcanal and in Korea. 

The Vatican’s Swiss guards, rigged for 
the occasion in shiny steel breastplates 
over their blue and gold uniforms. sprang 
to attention (medieval form, feet splayed) 
to greet Monaco’s Prince Rainier III 
and Princess Grace on their official visit 
to Pope Pius XII. Their private audi- 
ence marked Grace's first meeting with 
His Holiness. The Pope advised the sover- 
eigns to adhere to an “irreproachable 
faithfulness to the dictates of Catholic 
morals.” Grace should have many chil- 


dren, said Pius, “so as to secure a healthy 
Monegasque reigning line, for the good 
of Monaco’s people.” 

In a guest appearance with the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo at Manhattan's 
Metropolitan Opera House, veteran (fifty- 
ish) Ballerina Alexandra Danilova, long 
a mainspring of the Russe troupe, was 
dancing Offenbach’s Gaité Parisienne bal- 
let. After its frenzied cancan sequence 
Mme. Danilova was set for its Barcarolle 
number and finale. But the Met’s curtain 
suddenly closed and, except for curtain 
calls, stayed closed. The villain of the 
piece had an excellent excuse. The show 
was “running into overtime,” explained 
Ballet Russe Director Sergei Denham 
and barely escaped incurring “frightening 
and tremendous expenses” in overtime 
pay. Snorted Danilova: “Amateurish! Un- 
professional! Ridiculous programing!” 

In a brimming week, Harry $. Truman 
approved the $6,000 purchase by the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. United Automobile Workers 
of his birthplace, a frame house in Lamar 
Mo. (pop. 3,233) for renovation as a na- 
tional shrine. Previous owner: Mrs. Marie 
Earp, widowed niece-in-law of Wyatt 
Earp, straight-shooting U.S. marshal of 
Kansas frontier days, now renowned as a 
TV good man. Later, speaking to the 
public-power Electric Consumer's Infor- 
mation Committee in the capital, Har- 
ry gave the Administration such hell that 
he sounded more like a candidate than an 
elder statesman. The U.S, Tréasury, he 
cried, is trying “to choke us to death with 
interest rates’’ while other Republicans 
decimate the ranks of small businessmen. 
“I’m not a socialist,” said he, “but they're 
driving me that way!” Early next morn- 
ing, on his customary constitutional, Tru- 
man passed the White House, wisecracked 
to his entourage of newsmen: “I wonder 
who lives there now?” Told that Ike was 
weekending at his Gettysburg farm, Tru- 
man harrumphed: “That’s nice! You guys 
would have fried and boiled me in oil if 
I'd spent that much time away from the 


White House!” 
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TELEVISION & RADIO 





The New Hollywood 
Fur-covered toilet seats ($200 for er- 
mine), imported opium bowls of ham- 
mered brass ($250), hairbrushes that cost 
more than $200, and a child’s battery- 
operated Mercedes-Benz for only $400 
were all on sale last week along swank 
Rodeo Drive in California’s Beverly 
Hills. But the most symbolic luxury item 
that is putting the bloom on the Holly- 
wood boom is the mink-covered TV set 
($950). TV has become the star of a new 
Hollywood, and the movies merely a sup- 
porting player. Items: 
@ A single Hollywood TV show, NBC’s 
daily Matinee Theater, hires 2,400 actors 





The Life of Riley, etc. In the once wide- 
open Hollywood acres used for the lo- 
cation shooting of Rudolph Valentino in 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
now stands CBS's Television City, so vast 
a factory for live TV production that the 
director of the Red Skelton Show shuttles 
between his set and the control room by 
bicycle. NBC’s sprawling new $13 million 
color studios in Burbank, hard by. the 
Warner lot, are even bigger. 

The big movie studios hoped at first 
that TV would somehow blow over. In- 
stead, it practically blew RKO right out of 
moviemaking, threatened to knock over 
2oth Century-Fox, which rescued itself 
largely by selling its old pictures to TV. 


John Bryson—Lire 


Lassie & FRIEND WATCHING THEMSELVES ON TV 
The stars no longer come out at night. 


a year for speaking parts—s0% more than 
the players used by Warner and Paramount 
combined in all their 1956 movies. The 
show uses as many scripts—250 a year— 
as all the studios put together. 
@ A single TV film producer, Desi Arnaz’ 
and Lucille Ball’s Desilu, which turns out 
I Love Lucy and 14 other shows, spends 
$21 million a year, employs up to 1,000 
at peak periods, and produces more film 
footage than the combined output of the 
five major movie studios. 
@ The two biggest talent agencies in U.S. 
show business, William Morris and the 
Music Corp. of America, now get $9 in 
fees from TV deals to every $1 they earn 
from the movies. 
@ In the ranks of the movies’ own guilds, 
fully half of the actors (plus Mickey 
Mouse, Rin-Tin-Tin and Lassie), camera- 
men and cutters earn their living in TV. 
TV's swarming demand for studio space 
has revived and even expanded old movie 
lots that had been virtually silent almost 
since the silent movie days. In the Kling 
Studios where Charlie Chaplin made The 
Gold Rush, and on lots that twinkled 
with the names of Theda Bara, Mary 
Pickford, Harold Lloyd and Janet Gay- 
nor, TV now grinds out commercials and 
films—Burns & Allen, Ozsie & Harriet, 
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The impact of the little home screen that 
Hollywood once scorned made the studios 
jettison more than half their production 
schedules, as well as stars, writers, direc- 
tors—even relatives. It also softened 
them up for the production deals that 
give top creative talent between 50% and 
75% of a movie's profits. The ill wind 
has so far blown a windfall of $150 mil- 
lion to the studios:for letting their pre- 
1948 movies go on the air. Except for 
Paramount, every major studio is also 
making TV films in earnest. Movie big- 
wigs curled their lips when such onetime 
movie performers as Betty Furness, Wil- 
liam Lundigan, Lee Bowman and Ronald 
Reagan emerged as full-time TV com- 
mercial pluggers, but now virtually all the 
studios are in the business of filming com- 
mercials themselves. To help make ends 
meet, once-mighty M-G-M even rents out 
its sets and props to TV producers. 

No More Skunk Fur. Hollywood’s old 
tribal customs and pecking orders are 
changing, too. The Brown Derby now 
buzzes with talk of TV, and Gus, its 
maitre d’hétel, gives his best tables to the 
TV stars. Tourists who once paid to ogle 
the movie stars’ homes now want to see 
the live TV shows and ogle the homes of 
Jack Webb, Lawrence Welk and Liberace. 


Such film gossipists as Hedda Hopper find 
themselves devoting increasing space to 
TV personalities. When the famed old 
Cocoanut Grove reopened a fortnight ago, 
the society columns listed as guests George 
Gobel, Hugh (Wyatt Earp) O'Brian, Art 
Linkletter, even Milton Berle. Holly- 
wood’s own Bastille Day, the annual Oscar 
awards, is geared completely as a spon- 
sored TV show; except for those in the 
running for an Oscar, few movie people 
bother to attend. 

The cinemoguls once frothed when 
Lana Turner let slip to an interviewer that 
she had five TV sets, and Beverly Hills 
Furrier Al Teitlebaum had a customer 
who, aspiring to dramatize his contempt, 
ordered a TV set covered in skunk fur. 
Now TV sets glitter within Romanoff’s 
and during lunchtime in the executive 
dining rooms of major studios, where the 
executives claim they use TV for casting 
ideas. Jack Benny has seven sets. TV 
exerts such a spell on movie stars—espe- 
cially when it happens to be showing their 
old films—that it has rendered the movie 
colony housebound. Says Columnist Sid- 
ney Skolsky: “The nightclub business is 
dead, and there is just no place left in 
town, day or night, where you can count 
on finding a gathering of well-known 
movie people.” As for fur-bearing TV 
sets, Teitlebaum has since filled orders to 
cover them in mink (“Of course, I left 
the screen showing”). 

The Old Guard. The rise of the TV 
era in Hollywood has placed the movie 
people, themselves long cast as parvenus, 
in the odd role of the social old guard. 
Social Arbiter Mike Romanoff, the town’s 
leading restaurateur, sniffs at the “dirty 
shirt” school that he finds prevalent 
among TV performers as well as newcom- 
ers to films. Says he: “The TV actors can 
afford to eat here, but they haven't pro- 
gressed beyond the drugstore counter. 
They think differently, behave differently, 
live differently. The dirty shirt is a form 
of snobbery, you know. We're snobs, but 
not that kind. We are snobs for good 
manners. I’m a snob without prejudice.” 

Television parties outnumber movie 
parties four to one, but oldtimers find 
them lacking in the oldtime glamour. 
Says one veteran: “Too many men in 
empty grey flannel suits and expressions.” 
Says Gossipist Jimmy Starr: “At parties 
the TV people are on one side of the 
room, and the movie people are on the 
other side. TV and movies haven't 
jumped the social gap yet.” 

What the TV crowd lacks in glamour 
—an item for which the movies them- 
selves have desperately fallen back on 
such a grotesque as Jayne Mansfield—it 
makes up in the kind of youth and vitali- 
ty that once drove the movie studios. 
Where the oldtime film director sported 
puttees and riding crop, the TV director 
wears blue jeans and sneakers—and gets 
often impressive results under tight 
schedules and other pressures that frankly 
frighten veteran moviemakers. The best 
new creative talent that the movies can 
find comes from TV: such directors as 
Delbert (Marty) Mann, 37, John (The 
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more information about how firms 
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American Mutual's service to policy 
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American Mutual Liability Insur- 
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safety program rolled up savings 
of *363,274 in 7 years! by rR. FRIENDLY’ 


and it 
certainly has a bearing on saving dollars too, say 


Safety is important in saving lives .. . 


the people behind the dragon trademark of the 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connect- 
cut. Mr. Friendly heartily agrees . . . because he's 
seen this nation’s largest independent ball bearing 
producer turning up saving records through 
safety consistently for the 7 years they've been 
insured with American Mutual. 

All revolves around the outstanding accident 
prevention program Fafnir set up with the help of 


American Mutual and which both companies 


Dept. T-3, 142 


have operated together ever since. Results have 
been a saving in lives, limbs and morale that has 
enhanced Fafnir’s outstanding reputation as a 
good place to work. Savings in money, too! Just 
since 1950, for example, Fafnir has realized 
$363,274 in reduced insurance premiums (differ- 
ence in manual rates for the industry and rate 
actually paid) as well as in dividends. 
* * * 

So if you'd like to be on the ball like Fafnir and 
learn how grand it is to save with safety, get in 
touch with Mr. Friendly right away. 


American Mutual , 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 
Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! 


f 


#Mr. Friendly in American Mutual's trademark symbolizes the spirit of cooperation 
and service typical of American Mutual representatives everywhere. 
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Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
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Young Strangers) Frankenheimer, 28, 
Robert (Fear Strikes Out) Mulligan, 30, 
such writers as Rod (Patterns) Serling, 


32, Reginald (Twelve Angry Men) Rose, 
36, and Paddy (The Bachelor Party) Cha- 
yefsky, 34. 

By contrast, the old Hollywood of the 
movie studios seems staled by age, cau- 


| tion and fear. Its moguls had a chance to 


move into TV in its infancy; now TV has 
grown too big for them to dominate. 
Some of the studios, struggling under 
heavy overhead costs, have thought of 
combining their activities, or selling off 
some of their plant. But ironically, the 
thing that keeps up their hopes for the 
future is also TV—the chance that the 
Government will approve pay-as-you-see 
TV. Says the Hollywood Reporter hope- 
fully: “When this | happens], no studio 
will have half enough space for the num- 
ber of pictures that will be produced to 
cash in on home exhibition.” 


Teen-Age Crush 


When he was seven, Thomas Adrian 
Sands, scrawny, black-haired son of a 
Russian-born piano player, used to sit at 
the radio on a little farm near Shreveport, 
La. and listen to the moaning and wailing 
of his favorite hillbillies. “Mamma,” he 
would cry out to Grace Sands, “it’s Jim- 
my Davis! Mamma, it’s Harmie Smith! 
Listen to the guitars. Oh, Mamma, if 
only I could have a guitar, I’d be so 
happy.” Grace Sands went out one day 
and made a $10 down payment on a $65 
guitar, Tommy taught himself to play 
and sing. He never amounted to more 
than a $52-a-week hillbilly bawler for a 
Hollywood TV station—until one magic 
night last January, when a single hour on 
a TV network turned him into the U.S. 


teen-agers’ latest rage. 
Before 1957 is over, good-looking, 109- 
rear-old Tommy will earn more than 





$100,000. Yet he is still barely aware of 
the scope of his success, hardly knows 
what he is scheduled to do next or what 
he will receive for it, gets $25 a week in 
pocket money from his shrewd managers, 
his mother and a Hollywood hillbilly 
impresario named Cliffie Stone. 

Hep Dee Hootie. When Kraft TV 
Theater last January scheduled a play 
about a rock-’n’-roll singer called The 
Singin’ Idol, they wanted Elvis Presley 
for the part. Presley’s manager, an 
ex-carnival barker called Colonel Tom 
Parker, said Elvis was too busy, instead 
touted Sands, who had traveled with 
Parker's road shows across the cow coun- 
try. Kraft producers in New York flew 
Tommy in from Hollywood, where he 
was working on a TV show called Home- 
town Jamboree, and were pleased with 
his lush, throaty voice and easy acting 
style. After his job as the Singin’ Idol, 
he began playing the title role in real life. 

Some 8,o00 fan letters bombarded 
Kraft; offers came to Sands from twelve 
movie companies and the major networks. 
The two songs from the show, Teen-Age 
Crush, an insipid ballad-with-a-beat that 
relates in sobbing tones something about 
young love misunderstood, and Hep Dee 





Phil Burchmon 
Crooner Tommy SANDS 
Cutie wootie is doing all rootie. 


Hootie (“Cutie wootie, you're all rootie 
with me’), sold as fast as they could be 
scratched onto disks. Crush, says Capitol 
Records, has sold 1,160,000 copies to 
date, and in the two weeks since Sands’s 
first LP album, Steady Date, was released, 
some 225,000 copies have been sold. 

As a singer, Sands mixes hoot and hush, 
moo and moon eyes. He is a sort of 
cleaned-up Presley. He enunciates better 
and grinds less, is less vulgar in sound 
and manner, also less able to turn on the 
excitement that Presley can frequently 
generate. But Tommy is doing fine with- 
out wriggling up to Elvis’ loftier heights. 
In the three months since the Kraft show, 
Sands has taken the batho treatment on 
This Is Your Life, sung on five network 
shows, screen-tested for a role in Marjorie 
Morningstar. He gets about 2,000 fan 
letters a day, has pulled several thousand 
youngsters into Tommy Sands fan clubs. 

My Love Song. This week Tommy 
helps Krajt TV celebrate its tenth an- 
niversary in a drama called Flesh and 
Blood, in which he sings My Love Song, 
a tired, trite, bronchial number far out of 
Sands’s usual rock-'n’-roll line (“But I 
like all kinds of music”). He also opens a 
three-week, $30,000 engagement at Man- 
hattan’s Roxy before going back to Hol- 
lywood to make The Singin’ Idol for 
2oth Century-Fox, with which he has a 
seven-year contract. 

As uncomplicated as most of the songs 
he sings. Tommy neither drinks nor 
smokes, lives with his mother in a four- 
room Hollywood apartment, drives a red 
Ford convertible and, he says, reads phil- 
osophical and religious books “to find out 
what makes people tick.” Tommy ex- 
plains, his brown eyes watering: “I think 
all religions are the greatest.” Slight and 
boyish, he is modest about his overnight 
notoriety. “I still don’t consider myself a 
real honest success. I’m not polished yet, 
but life is a wonderful trainer.” 
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It's here 


and from FORD... 
The Miracle Car 


of this generation! 


The 


From steel top sedan to open 





convertible in less than a minute! 


Here is the car that the whole car world has long 

" dreamed about... the world’s only Hide-Away hard- 
top. And Ford, creator of the classic Thunderbird 
and mass-produced V-8 power, has built it! 


One minute the “Skyliner” is a snug, all-weather 
hardtop, as safe as steel can make it... and with 


the dashing lines of a Victoria. 


Touch the magic button and the Hide-Away 
roof vanishes into the rear deck... and you're sitting 
in the dreamiest convertible under the sun. What's 
more, the huge trunk not only tucks in the steel 
roof, but leaves ample room for luggage as well! 

Best of all, this new wonder-car shares the same 
completely new “Inner Ford” features, the same 
years-ahead styling, the same Thunderbird V-8 action 
as all new Fords. The new Ford “Skyliner” is ready 
to take you straight down the road to adventure! 


It’s the newest 
new kind of 
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OLIN ALUM | NUM brings you an important new concept of 


Quality and Service designed to cut your manufacturing costs 


Olin Aluminum is already being pro- 
duced at four locations. Soon, backed by 
a multi-million dollar investment and the 
extensive experience of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation in the non-ferrous 
metals field—Olin Aluminum’s new, ultra- 
modern facilities will be ready to produce 
an initial annual volume of more than 
240 million pounds of fine Aluminum. 

The full integration of these new facili- 
ties—complete from ore ships to Alumina 
Plant, Reduction Plant, Rolling Mills and 
Extrusion Plants—will assure dependable 
delivery of Olin Aluminum to you. And 
the advanced technology and design of 


these facilities plus the experienced skill 
of the men who will operate them will 
mean competitively superior metallurgi- 
cal quality, tolerances and finish for 
every user of Olin Aluminum. 

That is Olin Aluminum’'s new concept 
of Quality and Service: fine Custom- 
Made Aluminum so tailored to your 
individual needs that it will save you 
manufacturing operations...delivery and 
service so dependable that costly delays 
will be eliminated...and technical assis- 
tance so thorough and imaginative that 
it will assure you maximum economic 
use of every ounce of Aluminum. 


2 AND “OLIN ALUMINUM™ ARE TRADEMARKS COPYRIGHT 1957, OLIN MATHIESON 


The men from Olin Aluminum are 
already making calls on Industry. Soon 
they will be coming your way. Mean- 
while, we cordially invite your inquiries. 
Write to: Aluminum Division-Sales, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
460 Park Avenue, New York, 22, N. Y. 
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MEDICINE 





Psychiatrist, Calm Thyself 


The one place in the U.S. where a bag- 
ful of tranquilizing drugs was most ur- 
gently needed last week was the National 
Institute of Mental Health at Bethesda, 
Md.—and more for the staff than for the 
45 patients. 

Immediate cause of the ruckus was a 
strident protest by a staff psychiatrist, 
Dr. Jordan Scher, against the institute’s 
decision to drop (as of July 1) his project 
for a forceful, unorthodox treatment of 
schizophrenic patients. He is getting re- 
sults, claims Psychiatrist Scher, by being 


] 





Walter Bennett 


Dr. SCHER 
A father-figure lost permissiveness. 


stern with schizophrenics, making them 
work, and forcing them into social situa- 
tions (usually with the aid of relatives), 
It was too soon to judge whether Scher’s 
method had any value (similar tech- 
niques have previously been tried and 
found wanting). In any case, he violated 
all the rules of the psychiatric club by 
taking his protest outside the institute’s 
massive brick walls (by way of the pa- 
tients’ families) to Congressmen and to 
Secretary Marion Folsom of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare. 

Three Years Late. Whatever the mer- 
its of the current dispute, the trouble is 
far more deep-seated. The institute, set 
up at a cost of sho million under the U.S, 
Public Health Service in 1953, supposedly 
to conduct farsighted research in mental 
health and mental illness, was slow to get 
rolling. Or, as its own staffers might say, 
its behavior down the years had been 
schizoid at best, and often catatonic. 

One difficulty is financial. Institute Di- 
rector Robert H. Felix gets only $16,500 
a year; his clinical director, Dr. Robert A. 
Cohen, gets $19,000. (Top scientists may 
get more than their boss.) Either could 
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make two or three times as much in pri- 
vate practice. In junior posts the dispro- 
portion is just as great, and there has 
been a heavy turnover of staff members. 
Result: no integrated program, no con- 
tinuity in most research projects. 

Probably NIMH's biggest boner was in 
trying to ignore the tranquilizing drugs. 
Its top brass are accused of being too 
Freudian (‘“Analytically oriented,”’ as they 
put it) and scarcely interested in anything 
so humdrum as drugs for the mind. In- 
stead of setting up rigidly controlled stud- 
ies to evaluate the drugs, they appointed 
committees that belittled them. Last 
year Congress rammed $2,000,000 down 
NIMH’s throat and ordered it to get going 
on a comprehensive tranquilizer evalua- 
tion. The work is hopefully scheduled to 
begin in July—only three years late. 

Stiff Questions. One diagnosis. of 
NIMH’s current troubles is that Clinical 
Director Cohen is highly permissive for a 
father-figure and-tries to give subordinates 
a free hand in working with patients. But 
even this permissiveness ran out when 
Psychiatrist Scher made ambitious de- 
mands for guarantees of space, facilities 
and money to continue his experiment in 
treating schizophrenics “tough.” Cohen 
ordered the six patients in Scher’s special 
project transferred to a state hospital, 
provoking angry protest from their fam- 
ilies. Last week a congressional subcom- 
mitteé on appropriations handed Director 
Felix a set of stiff questions on the con- 
duct of the institute. 


Psychology & the Ads 


Why is the average U.S. citizen afraid 
of banks? Why does he love big cars? 
Why, when he goes into an automobile 
showroom, does he get excited over the 
convertibles and wind up buying a sedan? 
Why do most housewives go into a hyp- 
noidal trance in a supermarket? 

These are some of the loaded questions 
that occupy increasing numbers of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. Depth psy- 
chology now probably has more influence 
on the U.S. at large through business and 
advertising than through clinics or mental- 
health programs. Not so long ago, when 
an advertiser was using psychology, it was 
a hit-or-miss affair of hunches; today it 
has become a solidly entrenched and com- 
plex specialty known as MR (short for 
motivation research). In The Hidden Per- 
suaders (David McKay; $4), Free Lance 
Writer Vance Packard analyzes the mass 
psychoanalysis cartied.on by MR. 

Thejpurpose is to condition customers— 
recalling Pavlov’s dogs which salivated at 
the sound of the dinner bell—so that they 
will drool at the sight or sound of a selling 
gimmick with a symbolism that appeals 
to the unconscious. MR practitioners are 
convinced that most shoppers buy irra- 


tionally, to satisfy unconscious cravings. | 


To explore the cravings—and to learn 
why some men smoke cigars, or how 
women choose shoes—MR interviewers use 
such psychological tests as the Rorschach 
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Pete Penn puts 


Engines stay young and full 
of horsepower far longer 
when Pete Penn is on the 
job...anda brand of 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil is 
in the crankcase. 

Wear is reduced in the 
close-fitting parts of modern 
engines lubricated by Penn- 
sylvania Motor Oil... 
refined only from Nature’s 

_ finest crude—Pennsylvania. | 
Engine maintenance costs 
are held down. And you get | 
better oil mileage. 
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cards, the TAT (Thematic-Apperception 
Test) or even the formidable MMPI (Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory). 
They often interview their quarry in 
groups, because there prejudices may be 
revealed more freely, like confessions at a 
revival meeting. As with psychologists in 
other fields, their conclusions often seem 
to be commonplaces dressed up in Freudian 
jargon, or else fantastically far reaches, 
é.g., air conditioning satisfies an uncon- 
scious desire to return to the controlled 
climate of the womb. But to judge from 
the commercial results, the MR men are 
right at least part of the time. 

Guilty Cokes. One MR outfit, Social 
Research Inc. of Chicago, set out to dis- 
cover what was wrong with tobacco ad- 
vertising by learning why people smoke. 
It did not need to go so deep into un- 
conscious symbolism as the Freudians, who 
see the cigarette as a nipple substitute. 
Its psychologists found just what was 
needed at the preconscious level: ‘“Ameri- 
cans smoke to prove they are people of 
virile maturity. They see smoking as prov- 
ing their vigor, potency.” This, explained 
Social Research, “is a psychological satis- 
faction sufficient to overcome health fears, 
to withstand moral censure, ridicule, or 
even the paradoxical weakness of ‘enslave- 
ment to habit.” Youngsters who smoke 
are trying to be older, the MR men con- 
cluded, and older people who do so are 
trying to be younger. 

Another factor, which applies to soft 
drinks and hard liquor as well as tobacco, 
has to do with pampering oneself and 
feeling guilty about doing so. Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, a Viennese psychologist now prac- 
ticing MR at Croton on Hudson, N.Y., and 
one of the pioneers in the field, con- 
cluded that every time a “self-indulgent” 
product is sold, the buyer's guilt feelings 
must be assuaged by couching the adver- 
tising in terms to make the self-indulgence 
morally acceptable; for example, by say- 


ing you deserve candy. 
Two-Tone Loans. When it came to 
explaining fear of banks, a Rochester 


agency learned that potential clients are 
afraid of being rejected when they apply 
for a loan (this could be rational, but is 
more likely the result of irrational, un- 
conscious feelings of unworthiness). They 
see the banker as a forbidding father 
figure who will disapprove of their untidy 
financial affairs, who can scold or withhold 
approval. Dr. Dichter found that loan com- 
panies, charging higher interest than banks, 
got more business because they had a “low- 
er moral tone’—the borrower could feel 
superior instead of inferior. 

Autos presented quite a problem to 
MR. A man wants a big car because it is 
a mark of status, or so the majority 
thinks. But another function of the auto- 
mobile is “to express aggression.” So the 
more horses under the hood the better. 
The average harried head of a household 
seeing the convertible in the showroom 
window has ad-supported visions of sopho- 
more heedlessness and a beautiful blonde 
sitting beside him on the imitation-leopard 
upholstery. But after such vicarious thrills, 
he lets conscience be his guide and buys 
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Morive-RESEARCHER DICHTER 
In convertibles, an unconscious blonde. 


the sedan, which he thinks the family 
needs. It was to meet this ambivalence 
that Psychologist Dichter helped inspire 
the hardtop. It had most of the disadvan- 
tages of the sedan and none of the real ad- 
vantages of the convertible, but it fooled 
the id and scored a marketing bull's eye. 

As for women, they often prefer super- 
markets to cozy-neighborhood stores with 
friendly clerks because they are afraid 
to betray their ignorance about food. In 
the big markets they can take their time 
reading the labels, fill their carts with 
luxury items, then put them back on the 
shelves if conscience bothers them—all 
with no embarrassment before a knowing 
clerk. 

Home, Sweet Wine. Author Packard 
lists several hidden needs MR plays up: 
@ Emotional security, e.g., big home freez- 
ers, which may be uneconomic for an 
average-size family but are comforting to 
people who want to have more food around 
than they actually need to eat. 

@ Reassurance of worth, with luggage 
that is more expensive than necessary but 
gives an air of importance to the go-now, 
pay-later traveler. 

@ “Creative” outlets, like ready-make cake 
mixes, which require the housewife to add 
one or two ingredients as her individual 
contribution. (In the depths of MR, psy- 
chologists claim to have learned that 
“baking a cake is, traditionally, acting out 
the birth of a child.’’) 

@ Love objects, among which Author 
Packard loosely lumps Liberace, who, say 
MR men, was sold to women past child- 
bearing age by manipulation of Oedipus 
symbolism. 

@ Sense of roots, with wine for family 
dinners the prime reminder of “the good 
old days—the home, sweet home wine— 
the wine that grandma used to make.” 
q Immortality, important mainly to life- 
insurance salesmen who assure buyers that 
through their financial foresight they will 
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MONY DOES IT! 


Starting right now, on a whole series of 
new policies, Mutual Of New York 
offers you three great ideas in life insurance: 


aS; 


1. A reduction in various premium rates! 


Starting right now, MONY reduces its insurance protection for your gross pre- 
g rig ; : F haste h ; Pp 
premium rates on “whole life’”’ plans, at mium dollar. Dividends paid on such 
adult ages, for policies with a face value policies, of course, make the net cost 
of less than $5,000. This means more less than the premium paid. 
F 




















a Even lower rates on larger amounts of insurance! 


Starting right now, on nearly all types 

























of life insurance for individuals, MONY Policy Premium poieh een 1 ayopdi 
offers you discounts on bigger policies Fee ren |, Soom premiums | premiums 
with face amounts of $5,000 to $10,000, 

and an even larger discount when the $ 5,000 $1.25 per $1,000| $ 62.50 $125.00 
policy is for $10,000 or more. You 7,000 1.25 per 1,000 87.50 175.00 
save, just as you save when you buy 10,000 2.00 per 1,000] 200.00 400.00 
the larger-size packages at your gro- 15,000 2.00 per 1,000] 300.00 










cery store. For examples of premium 20,000 2.00 per 1,000] 400.00 


discounts, see table on right. 


=< i A new easy way to pay! 


Starting right now, if you have a Reg- 
ular Checking Account, you can ar- 
range with many banks to have your 
monthly premium of $10 or more de- 
ducted. With this plan called ““MONY- 
MATIC,” you don’t even have to write 


the check . ; . MONY-MATIC does it 
for you automatically! Just as you 
budget other payments, now you can 
conveniently budget your payments, 
and it will cost you less than the usual 
method of paying monthly premiums. 


The new plans, or certain features of them, may not yet be available in all states. 


indie stop nel psncmdngeescoghsspnt se ieaietententententeion 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-57 
































NI Pc | Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y, l 
SiN I I would like free information about MONY | 
i UTUAL - EW ORK | policies to meet my needs checked below: | 

4 — : a 
oO ' FE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW TORK, NEW YORE. © ¥. | OC Family Protection _) Income for my Retirement l 
ee ee | _) Insurance for my Mortgage [© Money for College | 

Ol " V > ane 
‘ Life Insurance — Accident ond Sickness — Hospitalization = | = nsurance for Wife or Children () Business Insurance | 
Fi Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS ANO EMPLOYEE GROUPS Name. 
P > I Address. | 
MONY offices cre located throughout the United States ond in Conoda. l c | 
ity. State. 

MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! | Occupation Date of Birth I 
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FLIES VISCOUNTS 
TO CANADA... 








Vacations 
Unlimited 






++. and more people fly TCA to Canada 





than any other airline 


Want to go trail-riding amid Canada’s scenic 
grandeur? Or is it a business deal that calls you 
north? Come TCA—from one of seven convenient 
“gateway cities’’"—to and through Canada. And 
remember . . . only TCA flies the world’s most modern 
airliner—the turbo-prop Viscount to Canada. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your local Travel Agent. Or contact TCA in: Boston, New York, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 
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continue, after death, to control the des- 
tiny of their beneficiaries. 

MR is still new enough for its accuracy 
to be hotly debated. Packard quotes one 
practitioner of the penumbra art as say- 
ing: “It is about as far advanced as 
public-opinion polling was in the early 
*30s.” But because it is subtler, and spe- 
cifically because it deals with the uncon- 
scious, MR is probably far more influential 
than Gallup polling, and potentially more 
sinister. Psychologist Dichter offers a 
smooth line in defense: “Persuasion is 
education. Ideally people should never be 
influenced, but the fact is they are con- 
stantly influenced by parents, teachers, 
etc. . . . Creative discontent is whole- 
some; only when the goal of persuasion is 
to instill stale contentment is it immoral 
. . -’ But a Honolulu public-relations man 
has misgivings: “One of the fundamental 
considerations involved here is the right 
to manipulate human personality ... What 
degree of intensity is proper in seeking to 
arouse desire, hatred, envy, cupidity, hope, 
or any of the great gamut of human 


* emotions?” 


Capsules 

@ A common drink and an uncommon 
nut are both causes of severe skin inflam- 
mation, sa the A.M.A. Journal. An 
Oakland ( Calif.) man, 36, went to a party 
where the only drink served was gin and 
tonic, had five or six of them. Within two 
days his entire body was covered with a 
red or purplish rash, his face was unrec- 
ognizable, and his palms and soles were a 
mass of blisters. It took six days of treat- 
ment with cortisone, wet dressings and 
lotions before he could leave the hospital. 
Cause of his trouble: a rare, severe sen- 
sitivity to quinine. A Philadelphia woman, 
60, had a bad rash after gathering cashew 
nuts in Ceylon, and a relapse weeks after 
her return, when she found some. of the 
nuts in one of her bags and opened them 
to show to her family. Her trouble: aller- 
gy to cashews, which contain an oil called 
cardal. Say the reporting doctors: U.S. 
travelers, now going to the tropics in in- 
creasing numbers, should be on guard. 
To detect cases of phenylketonuria (one 
of the few preventable causes of mental 
retardation) early enough to begin effec- 
tive treatment with diet or drugs. the 
College of Medical Evangelists and Los 
Angeles City Health Department began a 
routine test for all infants taken to a child 
clinic. A drop of ferric chloride is applied 
to a diaper; if the urine turns green, the 
child has the disease. Hope is that physi- 
cians generally will adopt the simple test. 
@ Cleveland Clinic researchers headed by 
Dr. Irvine H. Page (Time, Oct. 31, 1955) 
reported a chemical victory that may lead 
to better understanding and treatment of 
high blood pressure. They have synthe- 
sized angiotonin II, the active form of 
the hormone angiotonin (discovered by 
Page in 1939), which sends blood pressure 
zooming when injected. Hitherto avail- 
able only in minute amounts laboriously 
extracted from tons of animal glands, it 
can now be made in quantity for inten- 
sive research. 
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MNralionals De luxe adding machine... 


* with 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and effort! 


Never 


effort-saving features been placed on an 


before have so many time-and- 
adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys to 
motor bar. 


Keys, are 


operator's 


instantly adjustable to each 
touch! No 


are so enthusiastic about it. They do their 


wonder operators 


work faster with up to 50% less effort. 
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They save 
Boss saves 


| 
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to each operator! 


New operating advantages, quietness, 
beauty! 

“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal . . . Sub- 
tractions in red .. . Automatic Credit 
Balance in red. . 
tape when total prints... Large Answer 
Dials . ... Easy-touch Key Action . . . Full- 
Visible Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers 
. .. Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, ox10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


. Automatic space-up of 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the invest- 
ment. See a 
demonstration, 
today, on your 
own work. 





ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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kK Everywhere you go these days, Pontiac's got the spotlight all to itself! Could be the fresh, zestful 
colors. Maybe it’s mainly the clean, natural lines, so refreshingly free of frills and flairs. Or perhaps , 
it’s the way Pontiac translates that “go-ahead” look into spirited ¥ 
action! Wait'll you feel the full, sweeping surge of its big, brawny 
V-8 engine! Smooth? You'll think there’s a feather bed beneath 
each wheel with Pontiac’s Level-Line Ride! There’s more, of course: 
sterling features like big, multiple-sealed brakes, a rugged 
X-member frame based on a whopping 124- or 122-inch wheelbase 
—these and more first-time features than you could count on seven 
pairs of hands! The price? It’s a breath-catcher—so far 
off the big-car rate you'd expect that most guesses run hundreds 
too high! But come in and see the whole bloomin’ show! 
That’s Pontiac for °57... America’s Number One Road Car! 





PONTIAC IS DAYTONA GRAND NATIONAL CHAMP! 
A stock 317-h.p, Pontiac with Tri-Power Carburetion® 
beat all competing cars regardless of size, power or price 


in the biggest stock car event of the year! 
PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION Cee eee caw We See eee 
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Singers’ Holiday 

Most evenings Tenor Herb Surface 
turns up at Manhattan’s Mark Hellinger 
Theater at 8, slips into baggy trousers 
tweed jacket and cap, and steps onto the 
stage as a member of the Cockney quartet 
which helps ring down the curtain on My 
Fair Lady’s first act: “All I want is a room 
somewhere, far away from the cold night 
iir. . . But one day last week, as he has 
weeks, Tenor Surface got to 
Times Square early. At 5:30 he joined 
other members of the My Fair Lady 


for many 





“Parr Lapy” Opera WorksHop REHEARSING “La Bone 


workshop, which in short order sang, with- 
out sets or costumes, Mozart's Cosi Fan 
Tutte, Verdi's Masked Ball and, as a 
Christmas special, Handel's Messiah. 
(Audiences usually consist of a dozen or 
so friends and relatives. } 

The Fair Lady workshop singers (some 
have joined from other musical casts) 
have had no operatic training, but some 
hope for careers in opera. The Musetta in 
last week's Bohéme rehearsal, Lola Fisher 
was Julie Andrews’ able understudy as 
Eliza Doolittle. and Mimi was Evelyn 
Aring, who sings on the Firestone Hour. 









Bertrand Miles—Bloke International 
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They want more than a room somewhere. 


chorus in a studio above Lindy’s restau- 
rant, and soon his strong voice soared in 
a very different complaint about the cold: 


. « «e penso a qual poltrone 

di un vecchio caminetto ingannatore 
che vive in ozio come un gran Signore. 
(And yet that stove of ours 

No fuel seems to need, the idle rascal 
Content to live in ease, just like a lord!) 


Tenor Surface was singing Rodolfo in 
Puccini's La Bohéme. It was the latest 
effort of one of the U.S.’s most remarkable 
opera groups, run by members of the Fair 
Lady cast for their own training and 
amusement. 

Public & Private. The 
the idea of Czech-born Conductor Franz 
Allers. 51, a maestro of melting musical- 
comedy (Brigadoon, Paint Your 
Wagon). Conductor Allers yearned for 
meatier material, and in 1947 he per- 
suaded a bunch of the boys from the Briga- 
doon pit to get together in off-hours to try 
their hand at a little Debussy, Mozart and 
Beethoven. When Allers took over the 
baton in Fair Lady. some of the 
asked him to continue his 
music-making. Result: the 


project was 


scores 


singers 
out-of-hours 
Allers opera 
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Mezzo Linda McNaughton of the Fair 
Lady chorus (and recent award winner in 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air) added her voice to both roles as the 
spirit moved her. Most of the singers are 
in their 20s, and all of them are good- 
looking and enthusiastic about the train- 
ing they are getting. “They think singing 
A Masked Ball in private.” says Allers, 
“makes them sing My Fair Lady better 
in public.” 

Good & "Loverly.'' Because there are 
so many eager applicants for the work- 
shop, roles are often double-cast; ¢-.g., 
at last weck’s rehearsal there were two 
Rodolfos (Lindsey Bergen alongside Ten- 
or Surface), and all of the singers double 
as members of the chorus. In all, nine 
singers were gathered in the rehearsal 
studio (each one had brought a score and 
paid so¢ for the studio’s weekly rental). 
“Straight through, and this time it will 
be very good,” said Conductor Allers, and 
then he pounded out the famous score on 











Conductor Allers at piano: standir left 
Mezzo-Soprano Linda McNaughton singing Mimi 
and Soprano Lola Fisher singing Musetta: right 
Baritone Demy Trevor as Alcindoro, Musetta’s 
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How good 


| is your 


GOLF GAME? 





U.S. ROYAL SPECIAL 


Are you a consistent golfer—ready to get more 
distance on your long shots? Then you're ready 
for the U. S. Royal Special. Originally devel- 
oped for tournament play, this ball features new 
high-energy rubber thread. When struck with a 
solid impact it flies a few precious yards farther. 
Its flight is straight and true. The Royal Special 
improved armor-tough cover lasts far longer. 
And the new X-55 paint washes bright white, 
round after round. Ask your Pro about the 
Royal Special and other fine U. S. Royals, each 
designed to suit a particular swing. 


United 
States 
Rubber 


Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Rockefeller 
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; He goes down to the sea in ships, 
does business in great waters. 

But no longer is the Navy con- 
fined to the sea’s surface. It plumbs 
the depths, ranges through the skies, 
penetrates outer space. Its labora- 
tories, even a thousand miles inland, 
are nautical battle stations. 

Research by the Navy, and by 
the industries which serve it, antici- 
pates tomorrow’s needs. Among the 
industrial leaders contributing to 


v Oe 


that research and translating Navy 
needs into production realities, are 
eight companies of the GPE Group. 

ypical of the significant con- 
tributions by GPE companies are 
Librascope’s computers and anti- 
submarine devices . . . GPL’s auto- 
matic bombing and self-contained 
navigation system for the Martin 
Seamaster . . . Griscom-Russell dis- 
tillation equipment on every class of 
ship including nuclear powered 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


craft. An indication of Askania’s, 
Kearfott’s and Link Aviation’s in- 
volvement is given in the adjoining 
column. 

Many GPE Group products 
serve vital defense needs today. The 
scientific advances they embody will 
one day benefit everyone. 
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a] CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COMPANIES « Askania Regulator * GPL + Graflex * Griscom-Russell 
Hertner Electric * Kearfott * Librascope « Link Aviation * Pleasantville Instrument + Precision Technology * Shand and Jurs « Simplex Equipment « Strong Electric 




















“Portrait of The Future” is the well- 
chosen motto of this submarine. States U.S. | 
Naval Institute Proceedirigs: “The Albacore | 
will long be remembered as the pioneer de- 
sign for flying under water.” Albacore’s revo- 
lutionary piloting technique was conceived 
and produced by Askania, a GPE company. 





Link Aviation provides still another 
glimpse into the future with its F-11-F Flight 
Simulator in which pilots of the supersonic 
Tiger pre-experience flight conditions and 
maneuvers, “log” priceless familiarization 
time. Also “shipping out” with the Navy Air 
Arm is Kearfott, providing 400-cycle compo 
nents for both planes and guided missiles. 


The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so effec- 
tive in anticipating and meeting the 
needs of the Navy, serve with equal effec- 
tiveness other fields such as: 

Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 
Aviation 
Chemical and Petroleum 
Marine 
Motion Picture and Television 
Paper, Printing and Textile 
Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 





For brochure describing 

the work of The GPE 

Group, write to: GENERAL 1 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
92 Gold Street, New York 38, New York. 
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a battered concert grand. Sight-reading 
their roles, the singers followed him with 
voices that were strong, skilled and supple. 
Allers lifted an occasional finger to cue a 
singer, threw out an occasional comment 
(“We all know we can sing very loud; 
now let’s see if we can put it together”). 

At the last chords, they were five min- 
utes over their scheduled time. “Late 
usual.” said Franz Allers everyone 
started for the door. “Thank you, Maes- 
tro,” said a baritone. stuffing his score into 
a coat pocket. They rushed out together to 
bolt a sandwich before turning their at- 
tention from Puccini's Montmartre to 
Edwardian London and “O, wouldn't it 
be loverly.” 


"Grischa" & Sir William 


Carrying his priceless Stradivarius cello* 
over his head like a toy. strapping (6 ft. 34 
in.) Virtuoso Gregor Piatigorsky threaded 
his way through the string section of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony one 
evening last week. settled himself into the 
soloist’s chair by the podium and launched 
into a Cello Concerto newly written for 
him by his old friend Sir William Walton. 
If the piece itself seemed to ramble like a 
sun-warmed cow through sprawling masses 
of musical foliage, Piatigorsky’s playing of 
it was a marvel of taste and tone. Under 
his sensitive hands. the sang like 
a deep-throated bell, soared melodically, 
sank to a velvety whisper; in the more 
rhapsodic passages it seemed to shiver 
with musical delight. Cellist Piatigorsky 
54. had never seemed in better form. 

Toward the Double Bass. The new 
concerto is a close collaboration between 
Piatigorsky’s Russian ebullience and Wal- 
ton’s polite English diligence. Composer 
Walton started his work two years ago on 
the Italian island of Ischia. but he and 


as 


as 


cello 


Piatigorsky, then touring the U.S. and Asia, | 


kept in close touch, “I would cable him 
IN BAR FOUR AFTER F, IS THAT A B OR 
B FLAT,” says Piatigorsky. “and I would 
get an answer: B FLAT. SORRY. LOVE, WIL- 
Lig.” The cabled exchange of suggestions 
and corrections went on even after the 
Boston premiére, and up to the Concerto’s 
performance in London. Walton was bed- 
ded in a Rome hospital recovering from an 


| auto accident. Piatigorsky called him up 


from London, played the work over the 
telephone. “William,” Piatigorsky, 
“thought it was fine.” 

“Grischa” Piatigorsky is currently busy 
writing his autobiography. which traces 
his remarkable career from his boyhood in 
the Ukraine to his arrival in the U.S. in 
1929. A high point of the reminiscences 
comes with the time Piatigorsky was a 


says 


homeless young refugee in Berlin and 
often had to sleep on park benches: once, 
seeking dry shelter for the night. he 


slipped into an empty concert hall and out 
of his rain-drenched clothes, but found 


| himself unable to sleep and spent the time 


till morning playing his cello nude on the 
stage. He has also written a novel that 
sounds farcical echoes of Kafka. The man- 
uscript, which Piatigorsky used to carry 
* Made in 


1714 and insured for $15 re) 































Colorado 
Vacation 


1 


Tell your ticket agent to 
arrange for a trip on 
Rock Island’s Rocky 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET. 


Board this popular train 
for your Colorado sojourn. 


Let the comforts, 
conveniences and service 

of this favorite train provide 
the perfect start to a 
memorable mountainland 
outing. 





Only direct, through service 
to both Colorado Springs 
and Denver 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 


leaves Chicago 2:00 pm daily 


R. E. King, General Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago 5, Ilinois. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress... 
Geared to the Nation's Future 


| 
| 
| For detailed information address 
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| For a drink that real _ 
“  lip-smackery, try a great - 
_Ronrico 















“HERE'S HOW" — 
Dissolve tsp. sugar 
in juice of 14 lime 
or lemon. Add 1! 
oz. RONRICO 
White Rum. 
Shake well with 
cracked ice and 
strain into 
cocktail glass, 


RONRICO RUMS 80, 86 & 151 PROOF. U. S. REP.: IMPORT DIV., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© Puerto Rico Distilling Compony 





Your Picture Window Around the World 


High in the superstructure of American President Lines’ swift, ultramodern 
“Mariner Class” President Coolidge, 12 passengers enjoy a breathtaking, 
panoramic view from the beautifully-appointed public rooms and from their 
air-conditioned, outside staterooms as they cruise leisurely to some 23 ports 
in 13 countries. This fine ship, with her sister ships, and others of APL’s 
crack 40-ship fleet, provide restful cruise travel and skilled freight service 
across the Pacific and around the world. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


SERVING FOUR MAJOR WORLD TRADE ROUTES 
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about with him in his cello case wherever 
he went, concerns one Dr. Blok, a painter 
who represents the eternal outcast and 
misfit. Blok’s misadventures begin with 
his falling into a ditch, lead on to a Turk- 
ish bath frequented by a couple that have 
leprosy, and continue with a sort of Freud- 
ian secret society that tries to honor 
Dr. Blok by returning him to the womb 
(whether literally or symbolically, Author 
Piatigorsky does not say). But something 
goes wrong, and Dr. Blok winds up not in 
the planned destination but in a double- 
bass case. “I am a little bit Blok myself,” 


says Piatigorsky. 

Also, the Bassoon. In the 1956-57 sea- 
son, Piatigorsky has traveled 60,000 miles 
concertizing all over the world, Recently, 





Tommy Weber 
CeLList PIATIGORSKY 


Sensitive hands on a sun-warmed cow. 


| he finished recording three Beethoven trios 


with Jascha Heifetz and William Primrose, 


| and he has been invited to record Bach's 


six Unaccompanied Suites, long identified 
as a specialty of ailing Cellist Pablo Casals. 
Next season Piatigorsky will take a “sab- 
batical” to pursue two of his other inter- 
ests—oceanography (“You know what 
oceanographers do on their vacation? They 
go in the water’) and lizard and snake 
collecting (“It’s extraordinary how in- 
tolerant people are about snakes’). But 
there will still be music. His 19-year-old 
daughter plays the flute, his 17-year-old 
son the clarinet, the nurse a flute clarinet, 
his wife the bassoon. “It is an odd combi- 
nation,” says Piatigorsky, rolling his sad, 
spaniel-brown eyes. “Sometimes when I 
come in with my cello in the little parts 
assigned to me, I am told to ‘go over 
there in the corner and play.’ It is not so 
good, really, as years ago when our butler, 
Dr. Wallisch, played the piano. He had 
once been a music critic in Vienna. With 
him, we were quite good sometimes.” 
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GOLDEN ROCKET 88 HOLIDAY SEDAN 


Extra Innings of Fun... 


GOLDEN 
ROCKET 


ENJOY YOUR RIDE... 


ORIVE SAFELY! 


*277-h.p. Rocket T-400 Engine standard on all models. J-2 Rocket Engine, with 300 h.p 


HEAD FOR HOME IN AN OLDS! This Oldsmobile packs 
all the pleasure and satisfaction of owning a big car... big in size and heft, 
big in performance, big in value. 


The Golden Rocket 88 is strictly “big league”. Settle down behind the wheel ... 
you can’t miss the difference. Every tailored inch of the Tech-Style Interior 
exhibits perfection of detail. Take to the road to feel the cushioned 

solidity of Oldsmobile’s ride . . . the eager response of the Rocket T-400 Engine*, 


Best of all, see how easily you can join the Rocket Circle. For it’s no secret that 
the Golden Rocket 88 is priced to make it the value-car of 1957. 

Visit your Oldsmobile Quality Dealer—head for home in an Olds! 

Oldsmobile Division, General Motors Corporation. 


and special Rocket Engine, with up to 312 h.p., optional of extra cost. 
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Whether your fruit product is large as a grapefruit or small 

as a currant... is grown locally or in the tropics . . . is frozen, 

Jresh or dried . . . sliced, crushed or diced . . . squeezed into a 

juice or mashed into a sauce... processed into a concentrate, 
syrup or extract ... or is still in its original whole ... . 


Continental has the right package for you! 


Each Continental division is a leader in its field. Each has its own unexcelled 
facilities for manufacturing, research, development and sales. Now, each is 
backed up by a breadth of experience unmatched in the packaging industry. 


CONTINENTAL ( C, CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS «VAPOR VACUUM® CLOSURES FLEXIBLE PACKAGING FIBRE DRUMS . 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS , STEEL CONTAINERS . PAPER CONTAINERS «PLASTIC 
CONTAINERS ,FOLDING CARTONS eDECOWARE® .CROWNS AND CORK .BONOWARE® , 
GLASSWARE , BAGS , CONOLITE® . GLASS CONTAINERS « PAPERBOARD 

























The oil 
that changed 
the rules... 


ves, old rules stopped being rules when 


Texaco research developed Havoline 


Special 10W-30, the motor oil motorists 
find best today. 


OLD RULE: Use different grades of oil 


to meet seasonal changes. 


NEW RULE: Use one grade, Havoline 
Special 10W-30, for all temperatures 
— throughout the year. This oil stays light 
for quick, cold starts... stays tough to 
resist engine heat. It thinks for itself to 
save you thinking about seasonal grades. 





OLD RULE: Motor oil is merely a lubri- 


cant for car engines. 


NEW RULE: Havoline Special 1OW-30 
does far more. It wear-proofs your engine, 
keeps it free from harmful deposits, rust, 
varnish and sludge. You get quicker starts, 
more power, more gasoline miles, longer 


engine life. 


Change today, and change regularly, to 
all-temperature Havoline Special 10W-30 
..at your Texaco Dealer, the best friend 


your car has ever had. THe Texas COMPANY 


TEXACO Dealers in all 48 states 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa 








EDUCATION 


FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


Do the States Want It? 





Of all the items in President Eisenhower's domes- 
tic program, few seem less likely to succeed than 
federal aid for school construction. But would 
the defeat of this proposal be as great a calam- 
ity as its backers insist? Last week Time sur- 


The Desperate. Even among the states 
that hope for federal aid, only seven 


seem to qualify for the critical list. The. 


Alabama legislature, for instance, has 
called the condition of its school buildings 
“appalling.” According to the latest avail- 
able figures (1953), 726 had no artificial 
light, 960 no water, 375 no toilets. To build 
the $300 million worth of classrooms need- 
ed by 1960, says Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Austin Meadows, Alabama “most 
urgently” needs federal money. 

Wealthy California faces quite a differ- 
ent sort of problem: the staggering shift 
and growth of population make it impos- 
sible to keep pace with the classroom short- 
age. Though the state has appropriated 
$675 million for school construction in 
the last ten years, it will need a whopping 
$34 billion more by 1970. Arizona has a 
similar population problem, but the legis- 
lature has consistently refused to do any- 
thing to aid construction. Result: most 
educators, desperate, hope for federal aid. 

If New Mexico does not get federal 
aid, says Assistant Superintendent Floyd 
Santistevan, the state will probably be 
able to raise only $5,000,000 of the $25 
million it will need by 1960, and “prac- 
tically every community will have a hope- 
less educational problem.” In West Vir- 
ginia, only three out of 55 counties have 
kept their school buildings up to par; the 
rest have either been unable or unwilling 
to foot the bill. Rhode Island, which 
says it needs between $60 million and $70 
million in the next four years, also has a 
crisis. (Example: Pawtucket recently had 
to close temporarily nine out of 23 schools 
as too dangerous to use.) In Kentucky, 
almost all of the 220 districts have already 
reached the maximum tax rate allowed by 
state law. Though the 1956 legislature 
appropriated more than $54 million to 
help districts maintain certain minimum 
standards of quality, only a small part of 
the amount was earmarked for construc- 
tion—in spite of the fact that 200,000 
children now go to schools with no inside 
plumbing or central heating. Without out- 
side help, say Kentucky officials, the state 
will be able to raise less than half of the 
$350 million it will need by 1960. 


The Worried & the Willing. In oth- 
er states that want federal aid, the picture 
is not nearly so black. Arkansas’ 423 dis- 
tricts have been spending a total of $6,000,- 
ooo a year on construction, but they will 
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have to up the ante to $78 million to take 
care of 1960's student load. On the other 
hand, overcrowding and the necessity for 
double shifts are not yet serious problems, 
and the various districts have still not 
used up their bonding capacity. 

Maine estimates that it should raise $41 
million in the next three years, but it has 
already taken some impressive steps on its 
own, Maine’s School Building Authority 
has the power to build schools, then rent 
them back to poor districts at nominal 
rates, The legislature is considering a plan 
to award construction grants to school 
systems on the basis of per capita income 
and need. Actually, Maine’s problem is 
pretty well limited to five or six heavily 
populated counties in the south. 

Pennsylvania has so far done an out- 
standing job in keeping up with its school 
needs. But, says Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Charles Boehm, it must have 
federal aid in the future. “Our foreseeable 
needs in the next decade will require an 
expenditure of more than $r billion. If 
Pennsylvania should raise taxes to increase 
school construction, it will be unable to 
compete successfully with its neighbors.” 
Oregon is also reluctant to raise its taxes 
and the state house of representatives has 
come out in favor of federal aid. 

Though North Carolina says it needs 
federal aid, a $50 million bond issue voted 
in 1953 has kept the state in fair shape. 
But even though it has been building about 
2,000 classrooms a year, it still needs 
2,800 more. Oklahoma, which, has already 
received $80 million in federal aid for 
federally “impacted” areas, would not be 
averse to taking more. But this is largely 
so because the legislature has no plans to 
meet the classroom shortage. Speaking for 
Minnesota, Commissioner of Education 
Dean Schweickhard says: “Without fed- 
eral aid, we'd struggle along. But we 
wouldn't get the job done as fast.” 


The Divided. In Kansas, farmers who 
have happily accepted soil-bank subsidies 
and drought relief from Washington are 
opposed to federal aid. But education 
officials say that unless the legislature 
removes bond limitations from local dis- 
tricts or unless the U.S. Government steps 
in, Kansas will fall $75 million short of 
what it will need by 1961. Utah is even 
more widely split. The state’s Education 
Association hired an independent research 
agency to make a poll, found that 80% 


veyed the 48 states to find out. The answer: no. 

Though the nation as a whole must keep build- 
ing classrooms faster than ever before, a surpris- 
ingly big proportion of the states do not need— 
or do not want—any help from the Government. 


of the people wanted federal aid. But 
a respected group called the Utah Com- 
mittee on Education came to the con- 
clusion that “all foreseeable school build- 
ing needs can be met from existing 
sources of revenue.” True enough, there 
are districts where classes are held in 
hallways and gymnasiums, but of 40 
school districts, only ten have reached 
their bond limit, and there are state 
emergency funds available to help those. 
Nevertheless, the educators are definitely 
after federal aid. 

In spite of strong opposition in the 
legislature to federal aid, Wyoming’s edu- 
cators also want help. But some of them 
admit that the state may be able to take 
care of its own needs. Says Superintend- 
ent Velma Linford: “Yes, we are able, but 
I’m not sure we'll do it.” Vermont’s 
Swedish-born Governor Joseph Johnson 
flatly says that “Vermont can and is tak- 
ing care of its own school needs.” But 
Commissioner of Education A. John Hol- 
den Jr. thinks that federal aid is just the 
thing “to give extra help to the most 
needy districts.” 

In New Hampshire, where only a quar- 
ter of the communities have exhausted 
their bonding capacity, Governor Lane 
Dwinell is inclined to favor federal aid 
just to “get over the hump.” But the 
legislature has adopted a resolution asking 
Congress to “refrain from enacting new 
grant-in-aid programs.” Though Nevada 
is lukewarm to federal aid, it will accept 
the money if it is offered. Jowa officials 
think that it can afford a state-aid pro- 
gram big enough to take care of its needs, 
Unfortunately, the wealthier areas are 
unwilling to take on the burdens of the 
poor, so Iowa may find federal aid its 
only solution. 

Florida’s Governor LeRoy Collins 
placed before the legislature a two-year, 
$92 million program to take care of the 
state’s immediate needs. But this does not 
touch the backlog of $85 million needed 
for classroom replacement. While the gov- 
ernor is against federal aid (“There is 
really no sound reason why the states 
shouldn't handle the problem”), State 
School Superintendent Thomas D. Bailey 
is for it. The various counties, says he, 
may well have enough bonding capacity 
to wipe out the backlog, “but they are 
not going to do it.” 

South Dakota’s senate passed a resolu- 
tion opposing federal aid; the house let it 
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die. In T: the state Education 
Association has come out for federal aid 
but the legislature failed to pass a resolu- 
tion authorizing the state to take it. Mis- 
which will need to spend $185 
million by 1960, is also divided. Educators 
favor federal aid, but 
considering a bill to enable the state to 
make sizable (up to $250,000) loans to 
districts at 2% interest in order to make 
sure the Federal Government will not “en- 
ter our Missouri school picture with con- 
trols and meddling.” 
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The Self-Sufficient. The rest of the 48 
states not only feel confident they can 
take care of themselves; a good many just 
don’t want outside help. In Delaware even 
the educators admit that the $400,000 the 
state would probably get from present 
federal-aid proposals would look slightly 
silly alongside the $44 million school- 
construction plan now before the state 
house of representatives. Since 1949 the 
legislature has appropriated $100 million 
for buildings, and still only two out 
of 102 districts have exhausted their 
bonding capacity. 

Colorado estimates that its local dis- 
tricts must dig up $35 million a year for 
four years to take care of their building 
needs. But last year the state raised more 
than $37 million, and Commissioner of 
Education H. Grant Vest has “not the 
remotest doubt that Colorado can build 
all we need without recourse to federal 
aid.” Jdaho reports no critical problem: 
the state department of education is sure 
that it has ample resources available for 


needed construction. In neither Wisconsin 


nor Michigan has any community reached 
its bonding capacity. In Louisiana only 
twelve out of 64 parish school systems 
seem unable to meet their needs over the 
next five years. Of these, only two are in 
critical condition. Louisiana’s main prob- 
lem is not a shortage of classrooms but of 
qualified teachers—a problem federal aid 
will not touch. 

The Washington legislature has passed 
a $52 million bond issue to be matched 
with $60 million from local communities. 
Though Washington officials do not think 
they will be able to go it indef- 
initely, most agree that federal aid is not 
needed now. In Connecticut, only three 
communities have applied for hardship 
grants from the state board of education, 
and the legislature now has a plan before 
it to put up at least half the cost of local 
construction. Mississippi, which would 
probably get $3 back for every dollar 
it paid out in taxes on any federal-aid 
bill, is darkly suspicious that the Govern- 
ment will attach strings to its handouts. 
Governor J. P. Coleman believes that 
“the can take [ own 
building program.” 

In a speech to his legislature, Texas 
Governor Price Daniel summed up the 
his “Texas should 
have the finest school system in the na- 
tion, and this should be accomplished with 
Texas money.’ 


New 


alone 


state care of its 


sentiment of state 





In spite of serious short- 


York City 





ages in and on Long 


Island, New York officials are not at all 
vorried about raising the more than $14 
billion the state will need by 1960. But 
New York—like Massachusetts and New 
Jersey—has another reason for being cool 
to federal aid: it would have to pay out 
far more to support a national program 
than it would get back. e 

If only the legislature in Ohio would 
take action, says Assistant Director W. 
Dwight Darling of the department of 
education, Ohio could handily take care of 
its needs. This year a legislative service 
commission report declared that “regard- 
less of what may be the actual school en- 
rollment in 1960 . the $1.000.400,000 
of uncommitted debt capacity present in 
Ohio's school districts is far more than 
enough to supply the needs.” 


The Opposed. If Montana voters ap- 
prove a constitutional amendment to 
allow districts to increase their bonding 
limit, the state will have no trouble. Says 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Har- 
riet Miller: “Until we exhaust our re- 
sources and abilities, we should not ask 
for federal help.” South Carolina, which 
has put up 8,000 classrooms since 1951, 
neither needs nor wants federal help. In 
1955 both North Dakota and Nebraska 
school officials went on record for the 
White House Conference on Education as 
definitely opposed to it. 

In spite of the pro-federal-aid efforts of 
the /ilinois Education Association, Illinois 
officialdom does not want federal aid, In 
Virginia, not a single county or city has 
exhausted its bonding capacity, and from 
Governor Thomas Stanley and Senator 
Harry Byrd on down, most political lead- 
ers vigorously oppose help from the Gov- 
ernment. In Maryland, the most serious 
classroom shortage is in Baltimore coun- 
ty, but even there educators are looking 
not to the U.S. but to the state for the 
funds they need. 

In Georgia, which is now completing a 
five-year, $261 million building program 
both Governor Marvin Griffin and Sena- 
tor Herman Talmadge are against feder- 
al aid. State Superintendent of Schools 
M. D. Collins has endorsed it 
he thinks it would hasten school con- 
struction. “Georgia,” says he, “is certainly 
capable of financing its own school pro- 
gram, but it would have to be on a long- 
term basis, say 20 years. The question 
is whether Georgia wants to take on such 
an obligation.” 

Though the powerful ZJndiana 
Teachers Association has endorsed federal 
aid, Governor Harold Handley and _ his 
elected superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Wilbur Young, do not want it. Ac- 


because 


State 


cording to their estimates, the state needs 
to build somewhere around 1,600 class- 
rooms a year, has actually built more 


than that since Says Governor 
Handley: “I am opposed to federal aid 
for the primary reason that we can take 
care of ourselves.” Adds Superintendent 
Young: “We can do it better, 
do it cheaper, and surrender none of our 
rights in the process.” 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





FURY ON THE BEACHES 


Carrier-based FJ-4B jets—newest of the famous FURY fighters—now add their might 
to the air arm of a Navy charged with helping to keep the world at peace. 
The FJ-4B strikes harder than any of its forebears. It is fully equipped for 
low level attack support of assault troops... gives the Navy added power 
to stop trouble where it starts, before it spreads. Now in full production, 
the FJ-4B was designed and developed for the Navy by North American's 
Columbus Division—another example of the partnership between the 
Armed Services and American industry in the interest of national security. 


Engineers: write for details regarding challenging positions now open. 


A\ 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. ZW 


Los Angeles, Downey, Canoga Park, Fresno, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri 
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Presbyterians v. Jim Crow 


To the slowly gathering protest of 
Southern Protestants against racial segre- 
gation last week was added the most pow- 
erful voice yet to be heard—the 830,0« 
member Southern branch of the Presby- 
terian Church. In a five-day conference 
at Birmingham, the 97th General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. drafted a sharply worded statement 
condemning discrimination in the schools, 
defending Koinonia, the besieged inter- 
racial community at Americus, Ga. 





CHURCHMEN IN THE SALLE pes ACTE 


member of the assembly is urged to work 
in his own community for an honest and 
durable adjustment.” 

There was disagreement among the 475 
Presbyterian deleg tes on the segregation 
issue. but when a minority report was 
d, suggesting that racial problems be 
referred to member parishes, it was turned 
down. Most of the delegates left the as- 
sembly in the militant mood of Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Grant, director of institutions 
for the state of Louisiana. Said Grant 
“Pity the church that keeps silent and 
looks the other way in a day like ours.” 
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In an old setting, three grim new problems. 


(True, April 29), and scourging the Ku 
Klux Klan and White Citizens’ Councils. 

“In this nation, where Christianity and 
democracy are bywords,” said the assem- 
bly, “it is unthinkable that a Christian 
should join himself to Klan or Council 
whose purpose is to gain its point by 
intimidation, reprisal and violence, or 
that he should lift no voice of protest 
against those who appeal to prejudice 
and spread fear.” 

Coming only a week after 300 white 
and Negro pastors met at Nashville to 
discuss segregation in churches (Tre, 
May 6), the Presbyterians’ message fur- 
ther condemned churchmen and church- 
goers who worship with Jim Crow, urged 
ministers to create “a social climate . 
which will encourage a free concourse of 
men of good will, regardless of their race, 
status or national origin.” Too often, said 
the Presbyterians, churches ‘mistake 
social compatibility for Christian fellow- 
ship,” and recruit members from only one 
stratum of society. 

Poll taxes, over-severe literacy tests for 
voters and concealment of information 
about times and places of registration 
were branded “political demagoguery in 
its worst form.’’ Churchgoers were re- 
minded that “the Christian faith has nev- 
er countenanced racial discrimination,” 
and that “the supreme law of the land 
requires that it no longer be practiced in 
the public-school system. Therefore every 
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Rebellious Eldest Daughter 

The old cardinal entered the ancient 
former Carmelite convent on the Rue 
d’Assas in Paris and paused on the stone 
stairway. Here, on Sept. 3, 1792, a howling 
mob of the Revolution had hacked to 
pieces 114 bishops and priests, thrown 
their dismembered bodies into the Seine. 
The cardinal uttered a short prayer for the 
peace of their souls, then went on up the 
“stair of the martyrs” and entered the 
Salle des Actes, smiling and gesturing with 
slender hands. Before him, four cardinals, 
20 archbishops, go bishops—most of the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church 
in France—rose in silent respect to Achille 
Cardinal Liénart, Bishop of Lille and, 
at 73. their ranking prelate. 

So last week began the third plenary 
assembly of the French Catholic Church 
since World War II. Except for the mi- 
crophone on the table in front of Cardinal 
Liénart, where he presided with his fel- 
low cardinals (Feltin of Paris, Gerlier of 
Lyon Grente of Le Mans 
the scene might have been one 





Roques of 
Rennes 
from the church’s potent medieval past. 
But St. Louis IX of France (1215-70) 
would have been saddened by the three 


Background, left: Msgrs, Courbe and Guerry, 










cal secretaries e: Archbishop of 
Cardinal Fel Cardinal Liénart. 
Msgr. Richar Archbishop of Bor 


deaux 


grim problems before the French _hier- 
archy: 1) the growing shortage of priests, 
2) the defiance of the Worker Priests, 
3) the crisis of religious education. 

Priestly Handymen. France today has 
only 56,700 priests v. 71,300 in Igol, 
when separation of church and state be- 
came law. This deficit is especially serious 
in the parishes; more and more young 
priests are entering orders rather than the 
secular priesthood, and there were 16,000 
priestless parishes in 1950 v. 4.772 in 
. One reason is the appalling poverty 
of the average country curé. Dependent 
upon handouts for food and fuel, he often 
spends the winters in near-starvation, and 
it is becoming increasingly common for 
parish priests to solicit odd jobs in the 
neighborhood—house-painting, plastering, 
milking or shoe-repairing—to supplement 
the meager dole of the church. U.S. Cath- 
olic parishes are accustomed to support- 
ing their priests, but the French. whose 
government paid the priesthood until 1905, 
have been conditioned to thinking of this 
as the responsibility of the state and keep- 
ing their hands in their pockets. 

The priest-shortage problem was ably 
presented to the hierarchy by tall, gaunt 
Louis-Marie Fernand de Bazelaire. 64- 
year-old Archbishop of Chambéry. but the 
solutions he had to offer seemed nothing 
more than restatements of the problem: 
a revival of faith, an appeal to the gen- 
erosity of laymen, and the request that 
Catholic parents encourage their children 
to become priests or nuns. 

The New Gallicanism. Next, the assem- 
bly turned to the Worker Priest problem, 
which was far from ended by the Pope's 
order to disband as of March 1, 1954. Of 
some 100 priests, only about 25 have sub- 
mitted; the rest stubbornly continue to 
preach and say Mass. Cardinal Feltin’s 
office tells them only that “we can give 
you no written authorization to perform 
your priestly functions.”” But no serious 
attempt has been made to stop them. 
(Some 20 priests who have married and 
live openly with their wives no longer 
attempt to perform priestly functions.) 
There has been no public denunciation 
of the Worker Priests’ defiance, and there 
probably never will be. Only the expressed 
wish of the Vatican brought the issue 
before last week's plenary assembly; the 
French church seems tacitly to have 
agreed to act as though the situation 
did not exist. 

The Worker Priests’ apostasy spotlights 
a larger situation that is responsible for 
many a restless night at the Vatican. The 
body of French Catholicism is feverish 
with a Red virus. Open resistance to the 
authority of Rome is preached in the vo- 
ciferous and well-financed left-wing Cath- 
olic press. This movement joins Gallican- 
ism, the traditional independent and anti- 
Rome feelings of French Catholics. to 
more recent charges that the church is 
allied with “the rich.” and in its anti- 
Communist zeal has abandoned the work- 
ing class. Most middle-road French 
churchmen are ill equipped to fight back 
in this propaganda battle, partly because 
France's old-fashioned system of seminary 
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IBM FASHIONS TEXTILE SAVINGS 
MANY WAYS 


© One mill saves $85,000 a year in loom 
maintenance costs while cutting down 
on “seconds” by more than 75%—with 
IBM production control methods. 


e A leading apparel manufacturer makes 
vital management decisions 24 hours 
sooner, with an IBM 650 reporting on 
sales and'production. 


e Another mill, using IBM controls, freed 
more than $250,000 in spare parts in- 
ventory. 
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You won't notice it in the bright pattern of a piece of yard goods 

or the trim fit of your new suit—but IBM business machines and 
electronic systems play a vital role in spinning a breathtaking range 
of new fibers, textures and colors into your life. 


Familiar IBM punched cards and processing machines daily analyze 
thousands of purchases to reveal your favorites in fashion and 

fabric for America’s textile industry. In mills, they help keep 

quality high, inventory controlled, looms humming. In offices, 

they speed through everyday business tasks and produce savings that 
show up in better goods at lower prices. 


Yes, every day, in uncounted ways, IBM helps add to the pleasure 
of daily living...the progress and profit of business. 
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education provides no training in political 
and economic questions. 

Reporting on this state of affairs to the 
plenary assembly, hearty, pink-cheeked 
Joseph Lefebvre, 65, Archbishop of 
Bourges, could say only that the remedy 
was to “throw light on the essential teach- 
ings of the church in contemporary affairs 
—political, social and economic.’ But on 
how this was to be done, no prelate had 
anything to say. 

Without an Inkling. Ascetic, 52-year- 
old Charles de Provenchéres, Archbishop 
of Aix and president of the National Com- 
mission on Religious Education, addressed 
himself to the third major problem of 
French Catholicism: the growing religious 
illiteracy of youth. State-supported schools 
have traditionally provided a “chaplain 
professor” to train children in the cate- 
chism, but this practice is being discon- 
tinued in the new schools on the grounds 
of economy. Thus an increasingly large 
proportion of French youth is growing up 
without the dimmest inkling of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The answer, said Provenchéres, is for 
parents to take over the responsibility for 
seeing that their young are trained as Cath- 
olics. But few of the prelates who heard 
him could have returned to their dioceses 
last week with confidence that anything 
could be done about it. The church's 
eldest daughter, rebellious through the 
centuries, seemed in no mood—or condi- 
tion—to change her ways. 


"Love Gifts" 


For “un-Christian tempers, words or 
actions and imprudent or unministerial 
conduct” the Rev. James J. Stewart of 
Albuquerque was defrocked as a minister 
of the Methodist Church last week. His 
imprudent and unministerial conduct had 
been to bring public charges that his 
bishop, the Rev. W. Angie Smith of Okla- 
homa City, had accepted fees in the form 
of “love gifts’ for consecrating and dedi- 
cating churches, that he had allowed 
preachers to solicit funds for himself and 
his family, and that he had even permit- 
ted the superintendent of the Methodist 
Indian Mission Conference to solicit In- 
dians for gifts of jewelry, saddles, beaded 
handbags. 

Bishop Smith, who two weeks ago be- 
gan a one-year term as the world’s highest 
ranking Methodist, president of the Coun- 
cil of Bishops, was cleared of Stewart's 
charges by his district committee, But to 
the Pennsylvania-born Rev. James Stew- 
art, 51, who won his B.D. at Yale Divini- 
ty School, Bishop Smith is only a target 
of opportunity in a larger campaign 
against what he calls a widespread prac- 
tice in the Methodist Church, i.e., local 
ministers being expected to chip in with 
presents for the bishop from time to time. 
Love gifts from congregations to pastors 
—including TV sets and tours of the Holy 
Land—are not uncommon in churches. 
What Stewart is charging is the improper 
acceptance of money for services supposed 
to be given free, and the more or less open 
solicitation of funds from ministers by 
district supervisors for-the benefit of a 
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If she is and you want to do her a 
favor, tell her about Titleist. 

Tell her how it can improve her 
game. Tell her about its marvelous 
click and feel; its perfect uniformity. 

And you might mention distance, 
too. She needs distance as much as 
you do, 

But you'd better suggest that she 
ask your pro which Titleist is best for 
her particular game, He knows what’s 
best for her. 

And while you're at it, tell her to ask 
him about Acushnet putters, gloves 
and head covers, 
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SEMINARIANS IN “SIGN OF JONAH” 
"To the hellish journey of being a man.” 


district’s bishop. Before bringing the spe- 
cific charges against Bishop Smith, Stew- 
art’s church (St. John’s in Albuquerque) 
had submitted to the General Methodist 
Quadrennial Conference a resolution ban- 
ning such gifts; the resolution had been 
quashed in committee. 

The Methodist Church authorities have 
done their side of the dispute no good by 
closing doors to the public. Stewart and 
his 13 witnesses walked out of the pro- 
ceedings at which he was defrocked when 
the trial committee refused to make it 
an open hearing. 

Stewart. preparing for a teaching ca- 
reer, still hopes to get into open court, if 
only with a civil libel suit. “Reforms 
never come without agitation,”’ he said 
last week. “And the role of the agitator is 
never popular or pleasant. But I am 
confident that once the laymen get the 
truth, they will save Methodist preachers 
from humiliation and the Methodist 
Church from disgrace.” 


The Sentencing of God 


A play in Manhattan closed last week 
after only three performances, but it was a 
smash hit. Students in the religious drama 
program of Union Theological Seminary 
closed their six-play season with a produc- 
tion of@a play by a German Evangelical 
pastor that moved Drama Critic Brooks 
Atkinson of the New York Times to soar- 
ing words (‘“‘stunning,” “remarkable” ) and 


packed the seminary auditorium with 
standees. 
Pastor Guenter Rutenborn, who is 


somewhere in East Germany, wrote The 
Sign of Jonah immediately after the war, 
for a Germany that was standing shocked 
and beaten in the rubble of the Third 
Reich. The one-act play was intended only 
for a church group, but so intimately did 
it speak to the anguish and anger of the 


time that Jonah ran for more than a thou- 
sand performances on a professional West 
Berlin stage and on the road. Slight in size, 
it nevertheless bites off a big chunk of 
cosmos, compressing into an hour-long per- 
formance a range that includes Babylon, 
Nineveh, Nazi Germany and Judgment 
Day. With much Pirandello-style shifting 
of role and perspective, the play is a the- 
odicy—a justification of the ways of God 
in the face of evil. 

Climax of the action comes when man- 
kind, up for judgment for the world’s sin, 
turns against God as the guilty one, and 
sentences him to experience for himself 
the agony of a D.P., “homeless, hungry, 
thirsty, terrified of death,” surrounded by 
misery and sickness, suffering even the 
death of his own child, and dying at last 
himself in pain and dishonor. The human 
judge duly condemns God “to the hellish 
journey of being a man,” and the three 
Archangels leave to carry out the sentence. 





GABRIEL: J, Gabriel, shall go to a virgin 
by the name of Mary. She shall bear him 
—a Jew. 

MICHAEL: /, Michael, shall go and order 
the heavenly hosts to let him walk on 
earth without any protection And 
should he sink down on his knees with the 
sweat breaking out of him like drops of 
blood under the burden of the curse of 
being Man, I shall strengthen him only 
from afar that he might continue to suffer, 
just as he gave consolation to the believ- 
ers, consoling them in order that they 
might continue to suffer. 

RAPHAEL: And I, Raphael, shail be pres- 
ent when he dies, and I shall stand at 
his grave. 

The Archangels depart, and in the long 
silence that follows, the people on stage 
and in the audience realize that God has 
already served his sentence. 
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Son of a Gun Who Can Run 


At 9 o'clock on the cold, blustery morn- 
ing of last week’s Kentucky Derby, Train- 
er Jimmy Jones of Calumet Farm made 
an agonizing decision: he scratched Gen. 
Duke, the heavy favorite, because of 
a bruised hoof. Immediately, bettors 
switched affection to the Wheatley Sta- 
ble’s Bold Ruler. Almost forgotten was 
Gen. Duke’s stablemate, the muscular 
bay colt Iron Liege. 

At any other stable, Iron Liege would 
have been top banana. But at Mrs. Gene 
Markey’s fabulously successful Calumet 
Farm he was only a talented understudy,* 
the pace-setter for the compact Gen. 
Duke, ranked by the experts as the finest 
three-year-old in the land. At post time 
Iron Liege was held at better than § to 1 in 
the finest field to run in years. Even his 
jockey, brash Willie Hartack, doubted his 
chances. Bold Ruler, ridden by canny 
Eddie Arcaro, was a solid 6-to-5 favorite. 

But when the pack hit the homestretch, 
there was Iron Liege coming on to take 
the lead. Bold Ruler was out of it, despite 
a desperate whiplashing by Arcaro. Closing 
fast from almost last at the start was 
English-bred Gallant Man, ridden by Cal- 
ifornia’s great Willie Shoemaker. Driving 
for the wire, Gallant Man inched past 
Iron Liege. And then Jockey Shoemaker 
made a horrendous mistake. Thinking he 
had crossed the finish line, he eased off 


* But not to Sports Irtustratep, which picked 
Iron Liege as a possible champion the day he 
was foaled (March t1, 1954 hopefully fol- 
lowed his progress with photo and pen to the 
winner's circle at the Derby. 





i? 


Associated Press 
Tron Lrece BEATING GALLANT MAN 
Up too soon. 
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Yil Spoars lity 
Derby WINNER AT AGE 3 MINUTES 
Early enough. 


Gallant Man and stood up in the stirrups. 
It checked Gallant Man for an eye flick— 
and in that instant the issue was settled. 
The photo showed that Iron Liege had 
crossed the line a nose in front, for 
$109,550 first money and Calumet’s sixth 
Derby. “He made a monkey out of me,” 
Jockey Hartack delightedly admitted as 
he bounced off rose-garnished Iron Liege. 
“This son of a gun can really run.” 


A Left-Handed Message 


SUGAR RAY HAS HAD IT, FULLMER BY 
LIKELY KO, forecast a sport-page banner 
line in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, And indeed, in the first three 
rounds the outcome seemed certain. The 
old man had nothing left. Sugar Ray 
Robinson was a cautious shuffler just two 
days shy of 37, and he two-stepped away 
from Gene Fullmer, the brawling, 25- 
year-old Mormon elder who had taken 
away his middleweight championship four 
months ago. At ringside in Chicago, the 
experts exchanged knowing nods: age had 
soured Sugar. 

With cocky confidence, Fullmer chose 
again the same tactics that won him the 
title. Bulling in from outside, he lunged 
for Robinson’s lean, graceful body, whis- 
tling home numbing roundhouse rights 
and ripping uppercuts. Robinson planted 
his feet and mostly waited; when he did 
fight back he was as right-hand crazy as a 
preliminary boy. Held high, Sugar’s left 
was only an ineffective shield. Piling up 
points, Fullmer showed his contempt for 
the fading skill of Robinson, once the 


“greatest craftsman of his generation, by 


landing with awkward, sprawling right- 
hand leads. Robinson backed off. He 
waited. 

In the third round, as he anxiously 
watched his fighter, Robinson’s manager, 
George (‘The Emperor”) Gainford, no- 
ticed a Fullmer weakness: the champion 
was dropping his hands after taking a 
body blow. Before the fourth, Gainford 
advised Robinson to throw a right to the 
heart, and then follow with a left hook 
to the chin. Robinson nodded. He 


saw no chance in the next round, but 
midway through the fifth, Robinson drove 
a right into Fullmer's body. In Pavlovian 
style, the champion lowered his hands, 
and for a split second uncovered his chin. 
It hung there, as naked and as obvious as 
the Rock of Gibraltar. Robinson planted 
his dancer’s feet and swung his left. The 
hook landed with precision and power, 
and Fullmer went down. At the count of 
eight, he strained to get up, fell back 
and lay there as the crowd cheered. It 
was the cleanest of knockouts. 

Winner of the middleweight champion- 
ship for the fourth time in his 17-year 
professional career, Sugar Ray grabbed 
the mike and laid praise about him. “I 
owe much to millions of people who had 
faith in me and who prayed for me,” 
he said. “I owe much to Joe Louis for 
his moral support and knowledge of box- 
ing. I owe much to Father Lang [the 
Rev. Jovian Lang of Roman Catholic 
St. Joseph’s Seminary in Westmont, Il. 
for spiritual guidance.” Robinson, ex- 
plained Manager Gainford later, is a tol- 
erant free-lancer. “He will go anywhere 
—synagogue, Protestant Church, Catho- 
lic Church, anywhere.” 

“T just thank God that I got in the 
punch,” said the recrowned champion in 
the dressing room. “He got the message.’ 
He had barely showered before the pro- 
moters were guessing that an outdoor 
bout this summer between Robinson and 
Carmen Basilio, the free-swinging welter- 
weight titleholder, would gross $1,000,000. 
Debonairly ignoring three Internal Rev- 
enue Service men who lurked in a nearby 
showerstall after attaching $23,000 of his 
$67,000 purse, Robinson said that he was 
more than ready to slug with Basilio. Said 
the champ: “Fighting’s my business.” 








Associated Press 
Rosrnson THROWING Knockout PUNCH 
Down in time. 
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or hard work. Gasoline keeps us all on 
the go. Pleasure boating. Driving. 
Ploughing. Turning work engines, and 
moving motors that save work. 

The companies which prospect petro- 
leum and refine gasoline are large, small 
and numerous. Competition among them 
creates better fuels, lubricants and by- 
products. 

Much money and many financial serv- 
ices are necessary to make this possible. 

America’s commercial banks help 
provide both. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York is proud to be a part of this bank- 
ing system that helps keep the nation 
strong, the economy free. 
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Plague of Iridium 192 


Little Del Northway, 4, of Houston 
was not happy. The kids would not play 
with him. He ran to his mother crying, 
“Why are they mean to me?” Mrs. North- 
way was not happy either. None of her 
neighbors had called on her, she said, 
“since the men with the Geiger counters 
came.” Her bit of Houston was still trying 
to adjust itself to an accident that may 
become commonplace in the Atomic Age. 

The trouble began March 13 when H., E. 
Northway, Del’s father and manager of 
the Houston plant of M. W. Kellogg Co., 





Bob Verlin—Houston Post 
Det & Peccy 
Their best friends wouldn't call them. 


was opening a shipment of intensely ra- 
dioactive pellets of iridium 192, which 
Kellogg’s nuclear division uses to take 
X-ray pictures of heavy metal objects. 
Helped by Jackson McVey and two other 
men, and working with remote-control ap- 
paratus from behind a thick shield, North- 
way opened the 800-lb. shipping contain- 
er, took out the sealed metal canister full 
of deadly pellets and put it on a remotely 
controlled lathe. When the lathe’s tool cut 
into the metal, there was something like an 
explosion. Compressed gas in the canister 
blew radioactive dust into the air and 
touched off the radiation alarm system. 

Unseen Dust. The hot cell—the shield- 
ed space—was closed after a fashion, but 
no one seemed to realize that hotly radio- 
active dust was being carried by air cur- 
rents over the top of its six-foot walls. 
Unseen, unfelt and unsuspected. it moved 
around the building, getting into clothes 
and shoes. An attempt at cleanup was 
made, but the spill was not reported. 

On April 11, 29 days after the accident, 
W. B. Converse, manager of Kellogg's nu- 
clear division, made a routine visit to the 
Houston plant. The monitoring instru- 
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ments told him that something was wrong. 
He shut the plant and called in experts of 
Tracerlab Inc. to check and decontami- 
nate. He did not report the spill to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The other 
Kellogg people tried to keep it quiet too— 
no easy job. The Tracerlab men with their 
instruments attracted unavoidable atten- 
tion, and rumors flew thick. Both the 
Northway and McVey houses proved to be 
radioactive. So were the hair and one paw 
of Peggy, the Northways’ dog. 

Evacuation. By this time Manager 
Converse was thoroughly alarmed. When 
he got the full report from Tracerlab, he 
telephoned the Northways and McVeys, 
told them to buy new clothes, take show- 
ers, put on the new clothes and get out of 
their houses. Both families moved to mo- 
tels. Their secret was out, and their neigh- 
bors began to shun them as if radioactiv- 
ity were as catching as smallpox. 

At last the spill was reported to the 
AEC, and a news item from Washington 
told the Houston papers. A wave of hyste- 
ria beat on the Kellogg plant and the peo- 
ple concerned with its accident. Friends 
of Mrs. Northway refused to ride to 
church in her car. Excitement increased 
when the Northway and McVey houses 
were vigorously decontaminated. 

The Northways and McVeys are now 
back in their decontaminated houses. The 
Kellogg Co. says that it will pay for all 
damages. The AEC has suspended Kel- 
logg’s license to use radioactive materials 
pending hearings. It does not believe that 
anyone’s health has been damaged, and it 
deplores the idea that any persons con- 
cerned might contaminate third parties. 
Commissioner Willard F. Libby pointed 
out that iridium 192 has a rather short 
half-life of 75 days. Mere passage of time 
will eliminate any overlooked traces. 

But the Northways have not cheered 
up. The neighbors still shun them, and if 
they have to sell their house, they antici- 
pate difficulty. And H. E. Northway does 
not believe that buyers will listen to long- 
haired talk about the short half-life of 
iridium 192. “No one wants a radioactive 
home,” he says glumly. 





The Magic Capsules 

A humble project to improve carbon 
copying has spawned a whole family of 
technical advances and is still reproducing 
wildly. It may even end by simulating 
the structure of the human brain. 

The take-off point, says Robert G. 
Chollar, research chief of the National 
Cash Register Co. at Dayton, was a trick 
paper coated with clay on one side and 
with a special colorless ink on the other 
side. When the sheets were superimposed 
and written or typed on, the clay and ink 
were forced into contact. The ink turned 
deep blue, making a “carbon copy” with- 
out carbon, but the paper was no good 
because in time the ink seeped through it, 
making unauthorized contact with the 
clay and staining the paper blue. 

But the Cash men were not licked. To 
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keep the ink from joining the clay, they 
dissolved it in oil and churned it into 
microscopic droplets in a solution of gela- 
tin and other gummy colloids. Then they 
caused the gelatin to precipitate on the oil 
droplets. enclosing them in capsules only 
one ten-thousandth inch in diameter. This 
trick solved the problem. The capsules 
and clay can be on the same side of the 
paper, but the paper remains white until 
pressure of a pencil or impact of a type- 
writer breaks the capsules; then the ink 
mixes with clay and turns blue. 

New Matter. Cash now manufactures 
capsules by the carload for use in copying 
paper, but long before the capsules be- 
came a commercial success, the research 
men found more interesting jobs for them 
to do. In a sense, the microscopic capsules 
are a new form of matter, with properties 
of both liquids and solids. The liquid 
chemicals inside them may be highly re- 
active, but until the capsules are broken 











be made so small that the entire Bible 
could be printed in code on a few sheets of 
film the size of typewriter paper. 

The Cash men admire their capsules 
but they are quick to point out that na- 
ture produced them before their company 
got into the game. The cells that form the 
bodies of living organisms have the same 
basic function as Cash’s capsules, Their 
walls enclose droplets of highly reactive 
protoplasm and separate it from the sur- 
rounding medium. The walls of nature's 
cells are permeable to specific chemicals 
and to electric currents. The Cash men see 
no reason why their synthetic cells (which 
are about the same size) should not be 
trained to behave in this way too. They 
are not trying to synthesize bacteria or 
protozoa, but there is at least a possibility 
that Cash’s capsules can be made to re 
semble the neurons (nerve cells) of the 
human brain and to take over some of 
their functions. 


QVED. SHIP 
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they remain almost as inert as sand. 

The Cash men are now building their 
capsules into dozens of experimental prod- 
ucts. They have colorless crayons that 
make marks only on prepared paper (nice 
for the kids and the wallpaper). Capsules 
can be made light-sensitive so that they 
form a photographic image. They can be 
magnetized and polarized. Unstable drugs 
and vitamins can be encapsulated to pro- 
tect them from air and moisture. Tissue 
paper impregnated with perfume-filled 
capsules has no odor until it is rubbed 
gently on the skin. 

Chemical Memory. Some of these ap- 
plications promise to grow into important 
businesses, but the Cash research men 
have long since taken off into wilder blue 
yonders of capsule science. Most interest- 
ing capsules produced so far are filled with 
a liquid photochromic dye that turns blue 
when exposed to light of a certain wave 
length and loses its color when light of 
another wave length hits it. The Cash men 
are hard at work building these talented 
capsules into a “chemical memory” for 
computing machines. A transparent film 
impregnated with photochromic capsules 
can be written upon in coded dots of color 
by a hair-thin beam of light. A beam of 
neutral light that does not affect the dots 
can read them off in thousandths of a 
second, or a beam of bleaching wave 
length can erase them, The capsules can 





Pinch & Jet Ship 


Ship propellers. churning out their 
wakes with magnificent forcefulness, look 
pretty efficient. But John H. MacMillan 
Jr., president of Cargill, Inc. of Minneapo- 
lis, suspected them of churning a little too 
turbulently. Since Cargill is a grain firm, 
deeply involved in water transportation, 
MacMillan decided to save his company 
some money by improving its ships’ pro- 
pellers. Last week he described a system 
that he believes gets more propulsive 
effect out of a ship’s engine. 

Key to the system is two deep grooves 
built into the hull near the ship’s stern 
(see diagram). They converge toward the 
propeller, and when the ship is in motion, 
the propeller sucks streams of water from 
both grooves. As the streams move to- 
gether, they exert pressure on the wedge- 
shaped section of hull between them and 
“pinch” it forward, rather as a watermelon 
seed is pinched from between two fingers. 

Then the streams pass through the pro- 
peller, and since they are still converging, 
they combine into a well-defined jet that 
has a superior propulsive effect. A steel 
plate below the propeller keeps it from 
drawing water inefficiently from below. 
MacMillan says that his system has been 
tested on two Cargill towboats and that 
careful comparison with conventional 
equipment proves it 20% more efficient. 
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accident or sustains a loss in my community. 


rs ean 


; : : This safeguard can be part of all your insur- 
In so doing, I join with thousands of independent agents " = ae : - : 
and brokers in the United States and Canada to form a con- ance because The Travelers offers all kinds of 


tinent-wide alliance assuring dependable, friendly service to insurance. Your Travelers man can help you 
Travelers policyholders everywhere. : 
- ove. a balance ¢ Oo stz rou to- 

(Signed) 13,837 Travelers Representatives dev elop " b alanced Progr am to start you t 
ward American Family Independence—a hap- 


< _ =m ma 7m a = pier today because of a secure tomorrow. 





Ins ANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 1¢ ONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life »« Accident « Group « Fire « Marine + Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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National's expert movers aren't in 

the business of moving puppies, but 
they are ready to meet every moving 
problem! Make your next move with... 


NATIONAL 
VAN LINES: 


Let National pre-plan everything to 
make your move the easiest and most 
economical you've ever made! 

After your goods are packed by expert 
packers who will safeguard your most 
fragile possessions, they travel all 

the way in the same hygienic van. At 
your new home, National unpacks 
and sets everything up — ready 

for you to move in! eS 





Lome orcramce sors 


a _— 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES! 


Give your transferred employees a 
happy start in their new locations by 
moving them via National Van 

Lines, Inc. National, America’s Pioneer 
Nationwide Moving Company, is also 
equipped and staffed to move your 
valuable exhibits or office equipment. 
Direct “one van” moving to all 

48 states—and via plane or “Ocean-Van” 
to anywhere in the world. 

For full information on National's domestic 
and world-wide service, look in the Yellow 
Pages of your Classified Phone Directory for 
your Nationat Agent, or contact: Mark Egan, 
General Sales Manager, Nationa! Van Lines, 
Inc., World Headquarters, National Plaza, 
Broadview, Illinois. 


a 
NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 








TELE. PRESS 





Blank-Page Policy 

When Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles told his press conference that he 
was willing to let a “limited number” of 
responsible U.S. newsmen into Red China 
on a pool basis (Tre, May 6), the New 
York Times’s Publisher Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger wrote him a “Dear Foster’ letter 
arguing that any such restriction would 
be “abridging the freedom of the press.” 
Last week, in a “Dear Arthur’ answer, 
Secretary Dulles gave a definition of press 
freedom that, if widely adopted, would 
deny newsmen access to every time- 
honored news source, from the local police 
station to the Pentagon to Capitol Hill. 
“The constitutional ‘freedom of the 
press,’ wrote Dulles, “relates to publica- 
tion, and not to the gathering of news.” 

From eminent Lawyer Dulles, this was 
an astonishing interpretation of the U.S. 
Constitution. Beyond stipulating that the 
“Congress shall make no law... . abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press,” 
the First Amendment draws no line be- 
tween the gathering and printing of news. 
In practice, as Judge Learned Hand wrote 
(U.S. v. Associated Press, 1943), by dis- 
seminating “news from as many different 
sources, and with as many different facets 
and colors as possible,” newspapers serve 
the “most vital of all general interests.” 
There have been many cases in U.S. his- 
tory when, as Dulles noted, the press’s 
search for news has been voluntarily curbed 
for reasons of national security, the most 
notable example being World War II cen- 
sorship. But in accepting restrictions for 
the good of their country, publishers, ed- 
itors and reporters have never accepted 
the notion that they have no right to seek 
the facts wherever they may be found. 

Almost as startling as Secretary Dulles’ 
restrictive view. was the lethargy with 
which journalism responded. One of the 
few papers to protest was the New York 
Times: “Surely Mr. Dulles must realize 
that the right to publish news depends on 
the prior right to have access to it. If ac- 
cess is arbitrarily limited, as in the present 











case. the right of publication is interfered 


with to exactly the same degree. Would 
Mr. Dulles contend that freedom to pro- 
duce a blank page is ‘freedom of the 
press?’ 


The Golden Hack 


“Can Lippmann do what I’m doing?” 
asks James Alonzo Bishop. “Can Pegler 
do what I'm doing?” 

What Jim Bishop is doing is writing 
a new thrice-weekly newspaper column 
that, as Hearst’s King Features Syndicate 
explains with a gush, “opens to readers 
his heart-warming world of laughter, love 
and tears.” The column, “Jim Bishop: 
Reporter,” is already running in 66 dai- 
lies. It has landed Bishop a contract that, 
with other assignments for the Hearst 
press, guarantees him a minimum $65,000 
a year, has earned him syndicate billing as 


ASK YOUR AGENT ABOUT THE “MOVE NOW-PAY LATER" PLAN | “The HoTTestT Writer in America” and 
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the opportunity to “go anywhere, write 
anything.” 

Famed chiefly for his bestselling re- 
creations of great events (The Day Lin- 
coln Was Shot, The Day Christ Died), 
Author Bishop insists that he is “not to 
be confused with a pundit.” “Most of 
all,” he assured readers, “I like to write 
stories about little people ... A story 
a day. Each one. I hope, with a thought- 
provoking moral.” In its first three weeks 
the column heart-warmed readers with 


stories about Bandleader Frankie Carle, 
“little man at the big piano”; 
‘a short, 


Bishop's 
woman 


little mother, stout 


Tommy Weber 
STORYTELLER BisHop 
The day the Little People live. 


[with] a beautiful figure’; his two little 
daughters; an auto accident involving a 
carload of little victims; and a little 
spaniel that became addicted to alcohol 
and died a thought-provoking death. 

Bishop also devoted two columns to 
people who, though far from diminutive, 
could be classified as Little People’s Peo- 
ple: Pope Pius XII (“he has the bone 
hurting handshake of a farm boy’) and 
the late Broadway columnist Mark Hel- 
linger—who gave Biographer Bishop (The 
Mark Hellinger Story) early, well-heeded 
lessons in Hearstmanship. Sample Hel- 
linger commandments to Bishop: “Use 
only short words”; “the way to write a 
sob story is to be callous”; “before writ- 
ing, always read a few hundred words 
of your favorite author.” 

Speedy Stories. Another large-sized lit- 
tle person (5 ft. 7 in., 160 lbs.), silver- 
haired Jim Bishop, 49, talks in terse, 
side-of-the-mouth sentences that often 
sound as if he read Hemingway before 
writing, also brings to his craft an Irish 
eye for sentiment and a memory for “all 
the important little tiles of fact on every 
story of consequence.” He is a tenacious 
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More than a million tourists every year are inspired by the quiet dignity ; 
of Mt. Vernon. It is in scenic Virginia, 16 wiles from Washington, D.C. ag 





George Washington slept here—but not very often 


All he wanted was to live at Mount Vernon and become 
“the first farmer in the country.” But there was a war to 
be won and that took time. Then there was the Presidency 
and that took time. And by the time George Washington 
got around to himself, his time had run out, 


His beloved Mount Vernon stands tod: ty on the bluff 
above the Potomac, faithfully restored by the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. Thanks to the 
foresight and devotion of these patriotic women, the 
stately main house has been furnished with original 
pieces or contemporary duplicates. Here is the key to 
the Bastille, a gift from Lafayette; Washington’s swords, 
and many personal effects rich in historical significance. 


You can see the outbuildings—the smoke house, the 
greenhouse, the carriage house, the spinning house and 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE AMERICAN HERITAGE FOUNDATION. 

a non-partisan, non-profit educational organization fostering 
better, more active citizenship as exemplified by George 
Washington and our Founding Fathers. The Foundation seeks 
to develop a greater underst: inding of America’s rich heritage 
and works to persuade all Americans to safeguard that heritage 
by voting and by greater participation in government. 


all the rest—just as they were in the 18th century. You 
can see trees and plantings put in by Washington and 
sull flourishing 


Down a shaded walk is the tomb of Washington and 
every passing American Naval vessel for 150 years has 
saluted it, 


When you visit Mount Vernon, you can realize why 
Washington loved it. It is our great good fortune that 
he loved his country more... 






FREE Tour Service 5p ey 

If you would ae : visit Mount Vernon, or drive any- 
where in the U , let us help plan your trip. Write: 
Tour Bureau, Sinclaic Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.—also ask for our colorful 
National Parks Map. 





Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 











Around the world, nonstop, 45 hours, 19 minutes. Air Force 


makes history, flying swift, dependable B-52 Jets—by Boeing. 





The Boeing 707— America’s first jetliner — will bring you 


equally proved performance on domestic and world routes.” 
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reporter, with a disarming manner and 
a glib way of dramatizing. Bishop on 
Bishop: “I'm a reporter. A pretty good 
one. A pro. If my work is memorable, 
it’s because I've revived the ancient art 
of storytelling.” 

As an $81.50-a-week rewrite man on 
Hearst's New York Daily Mirror before 
the war, Newsman Bishop learned the 
even more valuable art of turning out his 
stories at breakneck speed. In the next 
year, he will not only pound out 156 Lit- 
tle People columns (average writing time: 
35 minutes each) but will write ten fea- 
ture articles for Hearst’s American Weekly, 
€.g., a series on Kim Novak, and handle 
six such reportorial assignments as_ his 
tear-speckled coverage of Marine Corps 
Sergeant Matthew McKeon’s “death 
march” trial last year. (On Christmas 
Eve, after he had been reassigned to duty, 
McKeon called Reporter Bishop to thank 
him for his sympathetic stories.) By June 
1958 Bishop will also have researched and 
written Time of the Traitors, a book on 
the Rosenberg spy case. For The Day 
Christ Died, Bishop this week won a 
special Christopher Award and the Cath- 
olic Institute of the Press annual award. 
Next week Bishop's biography of sor- 
rowful Funnyman Jackie Gleason, The 
Golden Ham, will get a Benjamin Frank- 
lin Prize from the University of Illinois. 





Research in Bed. Bishop's bestselling | 


books have popularized a reportorial tech- 
nique that he learned from his father, a 
police lieutenant in Jersey City. “I'd be 
doing my homework,” he recalls, “and 
Dad would sit across the kitchen table 
and make out his reports. He'd start at 
the beginning, where he spotted suspect, 
Bostwick and Jackson Avenues, 9:40 a.m., 
and tell his story so neatly and concisely 
that he made it sing for me.” From his 
sensitive, fact-crammed accounts of the 
last 24 hours and 22 minutes in the life 
of Lincoln and Christ’s last 22 hours, 
Bishop will have earned $550,000 in roy- 


alties by year’s end. In between, Bishop | 


wrote The Golden Ham, which sold only 
7,000, garnered the author $40,000, and 
deeply wounded Jackie Gleason. Cracked 
Bishop: “I went from Lincoln to Gleason 
to Christ, and neither of the other sub- 
jects has complained yet.” 

A teetotaler, Bishop works in a pink- 
and-black oceanside house at Sea Bright, 
N.J., sees his wife and family in Teaneck 














only on weekends. He divides his time | 


between writing and research (which he 
does in bed), his 34-ft. Richardson power 
cruiser and the local bar, where he drinks 
endless pots of tea and gets many of his 
story ideas from chatting with clam dig- 
gers and fishermen, “the sneaker set.” 
Unlike most columnists, Jim Bishop has 
no nightmares about running out of mate- 
rial. The world is full of Little People. 


Flying Scotsman 

When Canadian Publisher Roy Thom- 
son bought Scotland’s whiskery morning 
Scotsman (circ. 56,091), he stropped his 
razor and announced that he planned 
changes that “would be obvious to any 
American newspaper operator.’ Moving 
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ONE SCOTCH 
STANDS OUT 


The lighter...drier...smoother Scotch 





Compare the superb lightness and dryness of VAT 69. 
You'll be delighted to find that it is Scotch at its smoothest 
and lightest. Tonight, enjoy light, dry VAT 69—you owe it 


to your taste for Scotch! 






























Something? 


FROM MACHINE SHOPS 
TO STEEL FABRICATORS 


whatever you heed- 


Find It Fast 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


<< 








Ads with this emblem 
make your shopping easier 


into the Scotsman’s gingerbread headquar- 
ters on Edinburgh’s North Bridge, Thom- 
son stepped up news of the Common- 
wealth and hired longtime Glasgow Daily 
Record Editor Alastair M. Dunnett to 
brighten and broaden the influential Scots- 
man’s local coverage. 

The new regime’s first major change 
was to perform the biggest physical trans- 
formation in the paper's 140-year history. 
Thomson banished the solid columns of 
classified ads that had filled the front 
page since the Scotsman became a daily 
in 1855, and turned over Page One to 
news. “There are 1,700 daily newspapers 
in the U.S.,” Thomson said, “and not one 
of them fills the front page with want 
ads. Are they all out of step but us?” 

The Scotsman’s streamlining is only 


the first step in an ambitious plan to | 


The Scotsman 
EDINBURGH’s THOMSON 


Page One news for Page One. 


make it an “important and influential 
paper around the world,” said Publisher 
Thomson, 63, a plump, pink-cheeked, 


| bustling Scottish-descended Toronto na- 


tive who owns 20 dailies in Canada (al- 
most one-fourth of Canada’s English- 
language dailies) as well as Florida's 
St. Petersburg /nde pendent (circ. 25,820). 
This summer he plans to assign staff cor- 
respondents to major international news 
centers, and will start publishing a special 
air-mail edition that will be flown to 
world capitals and reach European news- 
stands only a few hours after publica- 
tion. Thomson hopes the Scotsman will 
thus become the conservative, north-of- 
the-border counterpart of the Manchester 
Guardian, Britain’s most prestigious pro- 
vincial daily, while also reaching added 
circulation by appealing to the staunch 
home-country pride of Scots the world 


over. At home Thomson intends to invade | 


the more thickly populated Scottish west 
coast and challenge the Scotsman’s an- 
cient adversary, the Glasgow Herald (circ. 
76,379), which still runs ads on Page One, 




















A BRAINSTORM 
HELPED ME EARN 
$250 A WEEK 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I spent some time with 
some chaps who were having a “brain- 
storm” — a talkfest where each man con- 
tributes ideas. 

The subject of this particular discus- 
sion was MONEY! One manin the group 
earned more than all the rest of us. He 
gave us some wonderful ideas. Among 
other things, he said, “Subscribe to The 
Wall Street Journal. It will help you 
get ahead.” Well, to make a long story 
short, I tried it and IT DID. Within a 
short time, my income was up to $250 
a week, 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. 17M 5-13 


In 139 countries, Olympia, Europe's out- 
standing precision typewriter, receives 
the highest acclaim for advanced design, 
master-manufacture, superb quality. By ° 
every feature-comparison, Olympia will 
convince you also. See it, try it, at your 
typewriter dealer's, or write us. Nation | 
wide sales and service by experienced 
office machine dealers. me 


WRITES BEST OF ALL... 3 
BECAUSE IT'S BUILT BEST OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION 


INTER-CONTINENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 
90 West Street + New York 6, N. Y. ; 
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Ever see a picture of 
yourself... asleep? 


on: strange tracings shown below the pictures at left may 
mean nothing at all to you, But a scientist would recog- 
nize them as a “picture” of people like you drifting into sleep. 

For these are actual “brain waves” or electroencephalo- 
grams, as scientists call them. They are used to measure the 
depth of your sleep. 


4 Stages of Sleep... 
The wavy lines indicate the four stages of sleep. The first are 
typical of drowsiness; the second light sleep; the third mod- 
erately deep sleep; the fourth deep sleep. 

Thousands of brain wave records like these have been made 
in the sleep laboratories of the United States Testing Co. Over 
the past 11 years, men and women slept there some 25,000 
hours under constant observation. Brain waves, heart beats, 
muscular movements, and other body reactions were captured 
by sensitive electronic devices. 

According to the Sleep Research Foundation, this study 
was made to increase scientific knowledge of sleep . . . and to 
determine how your sleep can be made more healthful and 
relaxing every night. 


What the study proved... 


In addition to new insight into the phenomena of sleep, this 
study also resulted in a discovery of practical importance to 
you. It proved that the quality of your sleep is significantly 
affected by the type of mattress you use. 

Night after night, experimental sleepers were rotated so 
that they slept on all the leading types of mattresses. This is 
the first time in the history of sleep research that the sleeping 
qualities of mattresses have been subjected to such extensive, 
accurate testing. 

When all the tests of all the sleepers on all the beds were 
added up, scientists found that Beautyrest* mattresses gave 
longer periods of sound, deep, unbroken sleep. 


So, research now proves what millions of sleepers already 
know, that Beautyrest gives the deepest and most restful sleep. 
Why don't you get a better night's rest tonight... and every 
night... on Beautyrest? 


Simmons worsen Bequtyrest 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office, Copr. 1957 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Il, 
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Dining on a Stem 


Twentieth century architects have 
managed to clean up much of the 
clutter inside and outside their build- 
ings, but one spot has been missed: 
the area below the knees. This point 
came forcibly to Architect Eero 
Saarinen’s attention about five years 
ago, when he “suddenly noticed that 
even the most modern room was a 
slum of legs.’’ Last week Architect 
Saarinen took the wraps off a slum- 
clearance project that he has been 
coaxing along secretly for four years 
at his Bloomfield Hills, Mich. office 
(Tore, July 2). His solution: a 
revolutionary design for one-legged, 
pedestal-based chairs. dining tables 
and coffee tables that have all the 
weightless elegance of a stemmed 
wineglass (see cut). 

Architect Saarinen, whose office 
turns out multimillion-dollar projects 
for big corporations—General Motors, 
International Business Machines, T.W.A.., 
etc.—has kept up furniture as a sideline 
ever since he designed his first piece (a 
bed for himself) at 16. He was co-winner 
of the Museum of Modern Art’s Organic 
Design competition in 1941; his “Womb 
Chair,” designed in 1946, remains one of 
the bestselling modern chairs ever made. 

Saarinen’s idea for a form to replace 
“the ugly clutter of cages and legs going 
in different directions” is based on the 
design of a police street sign. By care- 
fully calculating the base area of his new 
chair, he achieved the stability of four 
legs without weighting the bottom of the 
porcelain-enameled aluminum pedestal. 
The plastic seats are of tulip-shaped 
organic design, can have richly colored 
cushions to temper modern simplicity 
with elegance. The tables, in neutral col- 
ors, will be topped with marble or fine 
wood. Saarinen’s new pieces are sched- 
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ARCHITECT SAARINEN ON HIS PEDESTAL 


uled to go into mass production at Knoll 
Associates in September, will sell in the 
medium-price range. 

In Eero Saarinen’s new chairs and 
tables there are just three parts: top, 
stem and bolt. Says Saarinen: “All the 
great furniture of the past, from Tutank- 
hamen’s chair to Thomas Chippendale’s, 
has always been a structural total. I 
wanted to make the chair all one thing 
again. 


Facing West 


After fighting in the anti-Nazi under- 
ground in Warsaw, being captured by the 
Germans in the wake of the 1944 upris- 
ing, and being liberated by General Pat- 
ton’s U.S. Third Army, big, blond Witold 
von Henneberg and his brother Jacek 
made their way to the West, determined 
to become architects in the free world. 
Their father Wilhelm, vice president of 
the Polish Architectural Society, stayed 





re 


behind, and in the period of increas- 
ing Russian influence on Polish ar- 
tistic life was ordered to conform to 
backward Moscow-style architecture 
or not work at all. 

The boys studied in Italy and 
England, finally came to the U.S., 
where Jacek completed his architec- 
tural studies and later taught at 
Harvard. The youthful Von Henne- 
bergs, 34 and 30, set up shop in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Last January, with 
their associate, another Polish refu- 
gee, Bohdan Hryniewicz, 27, they 
entered an international competition, 
sponsored by Poland’s Committee for 
the Reconstruction of Warsaw, to 
design a multistory apartment build- 
ing for low-income families. Said 
Witold: “The competition was a 
plebiscite in which architects togeth- 
er with technical and economic spe- 
cialists would freely decide how to 
build multistory apartment buildings 
under Polish conditions.” That meant 
with relatively low costs for labor 
and high for material. 

The young firm sent off to Warsaw a 
design for a five-story apartment building 
resting on concrete columns with balcony 
access for every apartment. Planned to 
such detail as the radiant-heating system, 
plumbing and size of bolts needed to fas- 
ten parts, it has a special appeal for the 
penury-plagued Poles, It is completely pre- 
fabricated, with every wall, except those 
for bathrooms, made before installation 
so that the building’s outer shell can be 
erected before it is even decided how 
many apartments are needed on the inside. 
In April the young refugees were in- 
formed that their design had won the 
first prize of 60,000 zlotys, or $15,000 
(before a recent devaluation shrank it). 
Last week, as part of the prize, Witold 
was waiting for free tickets to fly to 
Poland and visit his architect father. Said 
he: “The significant thing about this 
isn’t a prize. The Poles are returning to 
Western-style architecture.” 
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N Richmond this week the Virginia Museum of Fine 

Arts will hang two new acquisitions (see color page) 
that not only rank high as art but also provide a study 
in similarity and contrast. Both tell stories, both deal with 
famed warriors; and yet in treatment and technique they 
stand as far apart as cool, clear crystal from the warmth 
of flamboyant stained glass. 

One is Achilles on Skyros, a prime example of the later 
style of Nicolas Poussin, the master of the 17th century 
revival of classicism in France. Painted in 1656 for the 
French ambassador to the Vatican, it depicts the climactic 
moment in one of the liveliest of Greek legends. Young 
Achilles, dressed as a girl and hidden among the daughters 
of King Lycomedes of Skyros by his sea-goddess mother 
to escape his future fate at Troy, has just been tricked— 
by wily Ulysses—into revealing his identity. The painting 
shows the king’s daughters reveling in necklaces, jeweled 
belts and earrings that have been brought for their approval, 
while Achilles chooses the weapons of war. 

But for all the high drama a breathless hush pervades 
the air of Poussin’s painting. The artist’s delight was in the 


spacious landscape, towering Alban hills, the pleasant villa 
under blue skies and the rich glitter of jewels and armor. 
The painting keys perfectly to Poussin’s own view of him- 
self: “My natural disposition forces me to seek and cherish 
orderly things, avoiding confusion which is as contrary to 
my nature as is light to obscure gloom.” m4 
Eugéne Delacroix, whose Amadis de Gaule hangs in the 
adjacent room in the Virginia Museum, made storm and 
strife the very center of his painting, and became the great 
painter of the 19th century Romantic movement. Choosing 
a scene from the popular 14th century Portuguese romance 
of chivalry, Delacroix depicted the Good Knight Amadis de 
Gaule (whose exploits took him from Britain to Constanti- 
nople) as he strides, plumes tossing, to greet the Princess 
Olga, after he and his companions have forced the castle 
of treacherous Galpen. Banners wave, steel clashes on steel, 
the air is loud with clamor, even the sky is turbulent. 
Delacroix painted to inflame the soul and intoxicate 
the eye, and to those who failed to read his message, 
he said: “In many people the eye is untrue or inert; they 
see the objects literally: of the exquisite they see nothing.” 
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NICOLAS POUSSIN’S “ACHILLES ON SKYROS” (1656) 


EUGENE DELACROIX’S “AMADIS DE GAULE” (1860) 
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Now...changing a ribbon is so clean and 
easy you can do it with white gloves on! 





It’s a snap! Lift out the old Twin-Pak... 
New Royal Twin-Pak ribbon drop in the new. No more smudgy fingers! 


comes rolled in two cases. 


Nothing to wind! Nothing to thread! 





ROYAL announces a brilliant new typewriter! 


Exclusive features include Twin-Pak, the clean and easy ribbon changer 
that takes the dirty work out of office typing 


Never before has a standard office type- 
writer offered you such brilliant typing 
speed and letter-perfect results. 


New Twin-Pak makes ribbon chang- 
ing so easy, you’re assured of always 
getting a sharp, clean impression. Hap- 
pier secretary, too. 

And Royal's new “brilliant action” 
keeps her fingers flying relaxed all day 
long... because the touch is a good deal 
lighter .. . tailored to each finger. 


Fact is, just about everything goes 


faster, quieter and a good deal easier 
with this brilliant new Royal. 


And those fashion-styled Royal-tone 
colors help to brighten up your office, 
cut down on tiring eye-glare. Your 
choice of Cameo Pink, Sea Blue, Willow 
Green, Sandstone or Pearl Gray. 


INTERESTED? 
Discover how this brilliant new Royal 
will improve your typing production. 
And a girl's morale. Call your Royal 
Representative for a free office trial. 





standard typewriter 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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New Play in Manhattan 
A Moon for the Misbegotten was 


Eugene O'Neill’s last play. Finished in 
1943, it had a turbulent pre-Broadway 
road tour in 1947 and closed out of town. 
Whatever production difficulties it encoun- 
tered, A Moon has internal troubles that 








go much deeper. In the current produc- 
tion, three accomplished actors cannot 
save, or even for long sustain, the play. 
Nor is the general effect one of crude 
I it is much more one of sheer dead 
weight. O'Neill’s greatest fault—using too 








y and too flaccid words—flattens out 
Story that is at best never intense 
enough: it evokes, not the shock of living 
drama, but the ghost of other plays. 
Taking place about ten years after Long 
Day's Journey into Night, A Moon re- 
introduces the hard-drinking older O'Neill 
brother, James Tyrone Jr. Jim Tyrone is 





by now a wholly dissipated, used-up drunk 
his last reserves gone with the death of 
his mother. The sweet, healthy, hulking 
daughter of an Irish tenant farmer, a vir 


been wildly in love with Jim. The two 


ho pretends to be a wanton, has long 





come together alone one night, but beyond 
1 quickly aborted impulse of drunken lust 
in Jim ly from 
knowing he must spoil her life by sharing 
it, and even more from having nothing left 





nothing happens. Pa 





inside to share, Jim goes away for good. 

In some raffish first-act comedy, and 
very fitfully thereafter, when Wendy Hil- 
ler and Franchot Tone give urgency to 
O'Neill's clouded scenes, or give a face to 
his sense of lostness, A Moon stirs to life. 
But mostly it lies dead; and something 
a little too decent in everyone's basic 
motives makes A Moon soft as well as 
enfeebled. There is no tumble and toss of 
sick, bitter, angry, thwarted, even petrified 
emotions. Everywhere there is a sense of 
O'Neill’s honest compassion, but nowhere 
is there anything incandescently imagined 
or inextinguishably remembered. Words 
fumble through fog, or have a dated 
slanginess which, lacking all poetry, sinks 
almost to parody: 


You're the goods, Kid ...1 know what 
you want, Bright Eyes. Come on, Baby 
Doll, let’s hit the hay. 


Carmen Capalbo’s staging, like the act- 
ing, is wholly in the service of the play. 
Irish Actor Cyril Cusack is richly humor- 
ous and yet realistic as Josie’s sly, dis- 
reputable father. At his best, Franchot 
Tone is a memorably quiet Jim. Wendy 
Hiller, not seen on Broadway since The 
Heiress, again gives a beautiful perform- 
ance, again raises, through no fault of her 
own, a small demur. Glowingly vital and 
magnetic, Actress Hiller could never really 
quite seem a colorless, mousy heiress, nor 
seems now an oversized half-freak. Her 
acting brings some of its most resonant 
moments to O’Neill’s play, but never quite 
authenticates the plight of O'Neill's hero- 
ine. Doomed or bedeviled Wendy Hiller 
might seem, but misbegotten never. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Spring Rise 

On four of the five trading days last 
week, Wall Street was warmed by a con- 
tinuance of the spring rise in stocks. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average climbed 6.04 
points to within a point of the year’s high 
of 498.56 before being nipped by profit- 
taking. As it stood, stocks wound up the 
weck at 497.54, some 43 points higher 
than the low for the year. Main reason: 
a continuing chorus of cheery first-quarter 
earnings reports. 

For U.S. Steel Corp., biggest of the 
steelmakers, Chairman Roger M. Blough 
announced the best three months in Big 
Steel’s 56-year history. With output aver- 
aging 95.7% of rated capacity, sales rose 
to a record $1.17 billion, some $66 million 
better than the same quarter last year; 
profits climbed to another record at $115 
million, nearly $11.3 million better. Said 
Chairman Blough, predicting another 115 
million-ton year for the industry: “‘On the 
whole, this year may surprise us. We may 
find some dampening of enthusiasm for 
the next six months, but from the stand- 
point of the steel industry, I’m not a 
bit discouraged.” 

Some other reports: 2 
q Sinclair Oil Corp., Tidewater Oil Co., 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) and Cities Service Co. an- 
nounced their best earnings in history, with 
profits up anywhere from 8.5% to 29%. 
@ Eastman Kodak Co., with gains in near- 
ly all major photographic lines, reported 
record sales and profits for 1957’s first 
quarter. Sales were up 5.4% to $163 mil- 
lion, while earnings rose 4% higher than 
in 1956 to $17.7 million. 





: F Associated Press 
DEFENSE’s WILSON 


Taxing the axers. 
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“A fred Eisenstoedt 
Sree.’s BLoucH 
Dampening the dampeners. 


@ Federated Department Stores, Inc. an- 
nounced a new record for the fiscal year 
ended Feb. 2. Sales jumped $63.7 million 
to an alltime high of $601 million; profits 
increased $1,446,782 to $23.5 million. 

@ American Motors Corp., while still los- 
ing money, managed to cut its net loss by 
30% during the first six months of its 
1957 fiscal year to $5,332,471 v. $7,969,- 
474 in the same period last year. 

The flattest notes came from the TV 
industry, which has been battling tougher 
competition and slower consumer sales. 
Admiral Corp.’s first-quarter sales dipped 
13% to $42.4 million, while profits de- 
clined 67% to $427,744. Philco Corp. and 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. managed 
to increase their sales slightly, but saw 
profits drop, Philco’s by 27% to $1,107,- 
ooo for 1957’s first quarter, Sylvania’s by 
27.89% to $3,069,944. 


A Pain for Charlie 


As the grand finale to its angry cam- 
paign against President Eisenhower's $71.8 
billion budget, the Chamber of Commerce 
last week staged the loudest protest yet at 
its 45th annual meeting in Washington. 
There, before 4,200 delegates, the Cham- 
ber cried for a cut of $5 billion in the over- 
all total. Training its heaviest fire on the 
$38 billion defense bill, which it wants 
reduced by $1.5 billion, the Chamber said 
that the idea that “all defense expenditures 
are essential to national security and are 
therefore untouchable” is a “myth.” 

There has been, said the Chamber, a 
“lack of unification in the armed services, 
a reluctance to respond to changes in war- 
fare brought about by improved technol- 
ogy”—both “expensive pastimes for the 
American people.” That was not all: the 








Chamber also listed a dozen other areas— 
the President's executive office, foreign 
aid, school construction,* even free school 
lunches—where costs could be pruned. 

Irresponsible.’ For its budget cutting, 
the Chamber found plenty of support in 
Washington. Trumpeted Virginia’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Byrd: “This is the most ir- 
responsible budget submitted in my day.” 
He urged that the budget be chopped back 
to 1953's level of $64 billion; then both 
corporate and income taxes could be re- 
duced by about $6.3 billion. Added Cali- 
fornia’s Senate Minority Leader Know- 
land: if the Administration is spendthrift, 
Congress is not. The lawmakers, predicted 
Knowland, will trim the budget by more 
than $3 billion. 

Hearing the talk, other speakers, nota- 
bly Massachusetts’ Democratic Senator 
Kennedy and Vice President Nixon, hurried 
to the Administration’s defense, tried to 
persuade the Chamber to lay down its 
budget-chopping ax. Nixon pointed out 
that 60% of the budget goes for national 
defense, that unprecedented population 
growth demands increased social spending 
that the budget is balanced. 

"Disgusted." But it was left to Defense 
Secretary Wilson to whack the Chamber 
where it hurt. Asked by reporters to com- 
ment on Chamber charges that his depart- 
ment has wasted “billions” in bungled buy- 
ing, Charlie Wilson replied: “I said to 
some of my friends that I was disgusted 
about the Chamber of Commerce. Security 
can’t be cheap, you know. It’s all right to 
be supercritical if you want to, if you have 
any constructive suggestions. But I don’t 


For other news on school construction, see 
EDUCATION 





Cameramen, Inc. 
CHAMBER'S TALBOTT 
Axing the taxers. 
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know how to get 4,000,000 [ Defense De- 
partment] people to be smarter quicker.” 
Defending the way his budget was made 
up last fall, Wilson noted the then critical 
Hungarian and Middle East crises. How 
could anyone say that there was no risk in 
the world? asked Wilson sharply. “My 
friends in the Chamber of Commerce.” he 
snapped, “represent some of the richest 
people in the country. They have never 
been so prosperous. For them to squawk so 
much about the budget gives me a pain.” 

Shot back new Chamber President Philip 
M. Talbott, senior vice president of Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Inc., a Washington, D.C. 
department store: Wilson’s “pains do not 
refute our findings. Our members are not 
all rich. Many of them are having a diffi- 
cult time making any profits at all in the 
face of high taxes.” 

This was a feeble answer in the face of 
the generally excellent first-quarter earn- 
ings (Time, May 6). What the Chamber 
also did not recognize was the fact that 
the budget, high as it is, is still a smaller 
percentage of the Gross National Product 
than budgets in other years that have 
drawn comparatively little protest. In 1952 
budget expenditures were 20.3% of the 
Gross National Product; the current 1958 
budget would be down to 16.5%. In short, 
even though the budget has grown dollar- 
wise, it is actually a far smaller burden on 
the economy than it was in the earlier 
period. 


UTILITIES 
Dam Flap 


With the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
upholding Idaho Power Co.'s private 
three-dam plan (Tre. April 15). the bit- 
ter battle over Hells Canyon seemed over 
at last. But last week the fight flared anew 
after the Office of Defense Mobilization 
granted Idaho Power a fast tax write-off on 
65% of the cost of its $67.1 million 
Brownlee dam and on 60% of its $35.9 
million Oxbow dam. In effect the write-off 
gives Idaho Power an interest-free loan of 
about $30 million for five years. 

“An utterly indefensible act,” cried Vir- 
ginia’s conservative Democrat Harry F. 
Byrd. whose Finance Committee quickly 
began hearings on his bill to limit all fed- 
eral fast-amortization plans to defense, 
AEC and research projects. “A shocking 
political theft,” added Oregon’s liberal 
Democrat Wayne Morse, whose bill call- 
ing for a public power dam at Hells Can- 
yon was defeated in Congress last July 51 
to 41. It was promptly reported out of 
the Senate Interior Committee by Mon- 
tana’s Democratic Chairman James E. 
Murray as “our answer to the Adminis- 
tration’s action.” 

The write-off was hardly a “political 
theft” since 913 power projects. including 
some in Byrd’s own state, have received 
similar tax breaks in the past seven years, 
Furthermore. while the company will save 
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RAIL-FARE HIKE will send up 
first-class tickets by 15% on six 
eastern lines. Together with recent 
5% raise, this makes total 20% 
boost approved by ICC in 1957, 
brings per-mile first-class rates to 
5.67¢ v. 4.73¢ on Jan. 1. 


OVERTIME PAY will be elimi- 
nated on aircraft defense contracts, 
except for ballistic missiles and 
high-priority jobs approved in ad- 
vance by Air Force. Defense De- 
partment’s order will cut costs (av- 
erage aircraft-factory worker earns 
$10.84 weekly overtime) but ag- 
gravate engineer shortage, now so 
acute that until recently California 
planemakers kept engineers on 
steady overtime. 


BIGGEST SHOPPING CENTER 
in southeast U.S. will be built in 
Miami for $15 million by Alcoa 
Chairman Arthur Vining Davis, 89, 
and other investors. With more than 
4,000 parking spaces and 60 chain 
stores, new Northside Center ex- 
ce yearly sales of $45 million. 
onstruction starts this fall. 


NEW MORTGAGE PLAN will 
probably be adopted by FHA to at- 
tract more home-building funds by 
permitting individuals to buy bonds 
secured by FHA-insured mortgages. 
Plan would allow formation of pri- 
vate mutual-investment trusts to 
buy FHA-backed mortgages and 
sell participation certificates of 
$1,000 or more. FHA officials say 
plan’s safety, fairly high yield 
should bring in small investors. 


RUSSIAN RUBLE is dropping fast 
on free markets, now sells oe 2¢ to 
3¢, v. about 7¢ last December. Con- 
fidence was shaken because U.S.S.R. 
devalued official 25¢ ruble rate to 
10¢ for tourists, postponed for 25 
ears paying off state loan certif- 
icates that Soviet workers were 
forced to buy. 


GERMAN BANK TRUSTS, splin- 
tered into 30 postwar regional units 
by Allied decartelizers, are rapid- 


in taxes in the dam’s less profitable early 
years, its depreciation deductions will lat- 
er shrink just when its profits rise. and 
eventually it Will pay the tax saving back. 

But the timing of the announcement 
was a political blunder by the Eisenhower 
Administration that was bound to hurt 
the cause of private power in the North- 
west. Idaho Power had applied for the 
write-off four years ago, was still eligible 
under an ODM Korean war expansion 
goal, even though the program was closed 
out at the end of 1955. Knowing that the 
company’s application was still on file, 
Virginia’s Democratic Senator A. Willis 
Robertson, chairman of the Joint De- 
fense Production Committee, had asked 
ODM not to grant the write-off until 
the committee investigated. In granting 
the award, ODM Director Gordon Gray 


ly consolidating, with two biggest 
pre-1947 trusts leading way. Suc- 
cessors to Deutsche Bank Group 
(assets: $1.8 billion) have voted to 
unite, and successors to Dresdner 
Bank-Group (assets: $1.2 billion) 
will vote to combine this month. 


BIGGEST URANIUM MILL in 
U.S. will be built in New Mexico’s 
Ambrosia Lake area to process ores 
of Kermac Nuclear Fuels Corp. The 
$16 million plant will go into oper- 
ation in 18 months, have daily ca- 
pacity of 3,300 tons v. 3,000 tons 
for next largest mill. Kermac has 15 
million tons of high-grade proven 
reserves in area. 


PEACE MOVES will probably be 
resumed between Penn-Texas Corp. 
and Fairbanks, Morse, although 


F-M President Robert Morse re- 
jected first bid by P-T President 
eopold Silberstein. Trying to get 
off hook of big proxy fight debt, 
Silberstein peg ae a new Fair- 
banks board of five Silberstein men, 
five Morse men, one impartial mem- 
ber, with Silberstein man as chair- 
man, Morse as president. Morse 
wants a settlement giving him 
working control, says he will press 
suit against Silberstein’s “illegal” 
deals in Fairbanks stock. 


POWER SWAP will be made via 
underwater cable between Britain, 
whose coal-burning power plants 
are overworked in winter, and 
France, whose hydroelectric plants 
have surplus of water for power in 
winter but shortage in summer. 
Construction of $11 million English 
Channel cable starts this fall, and 
by 1960 it will have capacity of 
120,000 kw. 


CONTINENTAL SALES SLUMP 
is causing Ford Motor Co. to bring 
out a new model this fall, although 
it originally planned to keep same 
body style for several years. With 
first-quarter output down to 278 v. 
767 in same 4 last year, pro- 
duction of high-priced ($10,000) 
Mark II will stop next week. 


said that no commitment had been made 
to the committee, attributed the delay to 
the fact that the Hells Canyon case was 
bogged down in litigation until the Su- 
preme Court ruling. But since Idaho 
Power had already gone ahead with con- 
struction to the extent of $19.5 million, 
that explanation seemed tenuous at best. 
Whatever the reasons for the delay, it 
had effectively eliminated a fast tax 
write-off as a serious issue during the 
long Hells Canyon debate. 

But it gave public powermen a new 
issue. They pointed to the case of the 
Northwest's Washington Water Power Co., 
which got a fast tax write-off on its Cabi- 
net Gorge dam project. The company told 
stockholders that 71° of their most re- 
cent dividend was due to fast amortiza- 
tion, could be reported as a capital gain. 
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How to Make Good News Seem Bad 


R the past four or five years we 
have had these attacks with all the 
regularity of an annual case of spring 
fever. And now, once again—to use 
a great mixed metaphor—The crape- 
hangers are crying wolf in the market- 
place.’ So said Ford Edsel Division 
General Sales Manager J. C. Doyle 
last week, commenting on the curious 
psychology of businessmen and the 
U.S. public about the boom. Instead 
of optimism, the greatest economic 
advance in history has often produced 
the opposite effect: a fretful, unrea- 
soning pessimism. Like rabid Mickey 
Mantle fans, the U.S. has become so 
used to herculean feats that it expects 
a home run every turn at bat. A mere 
brace of singles—or merely excellent 
business—is no longer enough, 

Much of the gloom has come from 
the financial pages of the daily papers, 
whose headlines tend to magnify any 
slowdown out of all proportion, One 
day last week, for example. the down- 
beat Wall Street Journal filled its 
front page with news of lower auto 
production, a reduction in electric 
power use, reports of low earnings and 
reduced dividends by four companies. 
Buried in the back pages were the first- 
quarter reports of 58 other companies, 
half of which had higher, or record, 
earnings. The same pessimism is shown 
by many other financial reporters. 
When University of Illinois Economist 
V. Lewis Bassie proclaimed during a 
recent Cleveland debate that “we're in 
the beginning of a postwar depression 
cycle,” the emphasis.in stories was on 
his charge, not the rebuttal. Says Edi- 
tor Tom Campbell of The Jron Age 
magazine: “Never has so much ink 
been spattered around about a ‘down- 
turn.’ The general theme seems to be 
that if we are not headed for the roof 
we must drop to the cellar.” 


e 

To Editor Campbell and others 
much of the trouble is a matter of 
semantics, a use of terms that often 
make a drop seem worse than it is. To 
answer talk about a steel “slump,” U.S. 
Steel and Republic Steel distributed 
thousands of copies of speeches by 
executives pointing out that the slow- 
down was minor and that the industry 
still expected a good year. Even the 
facts about layoffs and shutdowns rare- 
ly tell the whole story. Says Cleveland 
Trust Co. Economist David C. Elliot: 
“You read about 200 layoffs here, 500 
there, a shutdown elsewhere. They're 
confined to a few spots like autos or 
appliances, and add up to an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of total employment. But 
to the uninformed, they indicate that 
the economy has turned sour.” 


Businessmen can blame themselves 
for some of the pessimism. Many ex- 
ecutives insist on rating their 1957 
profits against alltime records set in 
1955 and 1956, and consider those 
years as the norm to be matched—or 
bettered—in every quarter. While they 
talk about the squeeze put on profits 
by rising costs, they ignore the growth 
of total profits. Government figures 
for all manufacturing corporations 
from 1947 to 1956 show that sales 
climbed from $150.7 billion annually 
to $307.3 billion, while profits before 
taxes averaged between 8% and 12% 
of sales each year. Businessmen will 
make nearly twice as much money in 
1957 as they did ten years ago, even 
though the percentage on sales may 
be lower. “We've simply got too used 
to the term ‘record earnings,’” says 
an Atlanta Paper Co. executive. “You 
hear a lot of grumbling, but when you 
pin people down, they can’t give you 
a valid answer for their bearishness.” 


e 

The most probable reason is that 
the U.S. has not adjusted its economic 
thinking to a new kind of economy 
that can rise, pause or slip off a bit, 
then rise again. Many businessmen, 
especially older executives who lived 
through Depression days, still think in 
terms of boom and bust. They have 
never seen employment remain so high 
for so long, and “they say to them- 
selves,” says Harvard Economist Sum- 
ner Slichter, “‘It can’t last. It can’t 
last. It can’t last.’” 

To some economists the grave dan- 
ger of such talk is that, by overempha- 
sizing every slight fluctuation in the 
short-term outlook. businessmen may 
destroy the confidence the U.S. needs 
to keep on expanding to serve its grow- 
ing markets. Yet many others do not 
think so. As Blyth & Co.’s Charles 
Blyth says: “We cannot talk ourselves 
into a recession.” 

As of this week, the U.S. plainly had 
not. In the face of strong employment, 
higher paychecks, and good earnings 
(Time, May 6), even the dourest eco- 
nomic bears are having a hard time 
sustaining their forecasts of trouble. 
Nevertheless, the bear talk has its uses. 
Just as the U.S. needs hardheaded 
optimism from businessmen in order to 
keep expanding, so it also needs a peri- 
odic dose of caution to keep business- 
men from overextending themselves in 
getting careless about costs, sales or 
product improvement. What the U.S. 
does not need is the kind of unreason- 
ing economic doom-saying from all 
quarters that has clouded the econom- 
ic picture and confused the U.S. public 
over the last few months. 





STEEL 


Rival for the Blast Furnace 


Into the Armco Steel Corp. plant at 
Houston this week rolled three carloads of 
iron smelted by a radical new process. 
Developed by a Hungarian-born inventor, 
Julius Madaras, and financed by Oilman 
Clint Murchison and others, the process 
eliminates the blast furnace and promises 
to smelt iron cheaper and faster. 

Armco had agreed to dump the iron 
into its electric furnaces to see if it worked 
as well as blast-furnace iron in the making 
of steel. On hand for the important test 
this week, the biggest to date, were observ- 
ers from Jones & Laughlin, Granite City 
Steel and Colorado Fuel and Iron. 

For some 250 years iron has been made 
by charging a blast furnace with ore, lime- 


’ stone and coke. When a blast of air is shot 


up through the furnace, the burning coke 
turns the mixture into a molten mass 
which separates into iron and slag. In the 
Madaras “direct-reduction” process, the 
ore is laid down in a bed minus the coke 
and limestone, hot hydrogen gas and car- 
bon monoxide are pumped through it, 
smelting out the iron, 

This is only one of five similar direct- 
reduction processes that are getting the 
close attention of steelmen. Though none 
is yet in sizable commercial use, the Mada- 
ras process is working successfully in a 
50-ton-a-day steel mill making plates and 
light-gauge sheets in Monterrey, Mexico. 
Madaras and Murchison are presently 
negotiating with eight groups, five in the 
U.S. and three abroad, to set up 500-ton-a- 
day plants costing $3.5 million and ex- 
pandable to 2,000 tons by an additional 
$3.5 million investment. They expect to 
announce one or more sign-ups in June, 

For steelmakers, perfection of a direct- 
reduction process would be almost as im- 
portant as was the development of the 
blast furnace, chiefly because it would 
make commercially feasible the establish- 
ment of steel plants in coal-poor areas and 
drastically cut the costs of expansion. To 
keep up with the growing U.S. economy, 
steelmen estimate that they must add up 
to 70 million tons of capacity in the next 
15 years, and at a cost of $20 billion if 
they use present methods of steelmaking. 
Thus the potential saving is so great that 
nearly every big steelmaker is experiment- 
ing with a direct-reduction process of some 
kind. Among them: 

@ U.S. Steel, which five years ago began 
work on developing direct-reduction pilot 
models at its South Chicago plant, is now 
designing an almost commercial-sized plant 
which it is considering locating at its Fair- 
less Works in Bucks County, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp. and National Lead 
Co. have formed a joint corporation to 
promote adoption of their R-N rotary- 
kiln process developed in Birmingham. 
Unlike the other processes, this one em- 
ploys a solid carbon fuel instead of a 
reducing gas. 

@ Arthur D. Little, Inc. (Time, April 1) 
is developing its own process, using pat- 
ents from the Esso Research & Engineer- 
ing Co. It was petroleum scientists who 
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AGE-OLD PRACTICE REPLACED BY VERIFAX COPYING IN THOUSANDS OF OFFICES 


No need to dictate paragraphs quot- 
ing from letters, reports, news articles 
—to dictate the same text over and 
over again in separate memos to key 
men. 

So much easier to jot your com- 
ments on the original—like “Joe, note 
this”; “Bill, check this”’—and send 
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ONLY $148... . Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. 
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Verifax copies to all concerned. 
(Your secretary can whisk out 5 of 
these errorfree copies in 1 minute for 
2'%¢ each.) 

Lots of other short cuts. You'll an- 
swer half your mail without dictation 
and typing—save ten minutes here, 
ten minutes there . . . all day long. 
Safe to say your Verifax Copier will 
pay for itself the first month in savy- 
ings in dictation and typing, alone. 


Free .. . new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 
painless treatise on latest office tech- 
niques—has smiles and work-saving tips 
for you and your secretary on every 
page. How to answer mail without dic- 
tation and typing + How to do“all-day” re- 
typing jobs in 20 minutes - How to make 
an offset master in 1 minute—Don goes 
on and on. Mail coupon. Or phone nearest 
Verifax dealer listed in “yellow pages” 
under “Photocopying Equipment.” 


VYerifax Copyi. 





DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 







EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 
new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 119-5 
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Denmark's Liqueur Delight 
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Danish Recipe Booklet Free 


Includes recipes of Danish dishes, 
ideas for flower arrangements, 
etc. Beautifully illustrated. 


Write Dept. T-2. 
SCHENLEY IMPORT CO, 
122 East 42 Street 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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first learned how to extract hydrogen 
cheaply from natural gas or petroleum, 
and also how to use gas pressures from be- 
low to smelt ore. This “fluidized bed” 
method of ore-handling is used by all 
direct-reduction processes except the R-N 
method. 

@ Hydrocarbon Research, Inc. and Beth- 
lehem Steel have developed and exten- 
sively tested their “H-Iron” process. This 
process has the unique distinction of being 
the only one on which detailed cost figures 
have so far been revealed. Hydrocarbon’s 
Dr. Arthur M. Squires recently told an 
audience of oldtime blast furnacemen 
in Pittsburgh that a  2,200-ton-a-day 
“H-Iron” plant can now be built in Texas 
for $23 million or on the East Coast for 
$24 million v. $47 million for a blast 
furnace with the same capacity. Squires 
estimated that fuel costs in gas-rich Texas 
would be a mere $4 a ton v. $15 there for 
imported coke. On the East Coast, he 
said, fuel costs of direct reduction would 
be closer to those of a blast furnace ($6 
v. $10), but would still give direct reduc- 


| tion a considerable advantage. 


There are some disadvantages to the 
direct-reduction method. It does not re- 
move as many impurities as a blast fur- 
nace, thus may necessitate more processing 
of low-grade ores. But with certain types 


| of fine ores that mills are starting to use, 


it works better. Steelmen believe that most 
of the bugs in the direct-reduction method 
will be worked out in a year or so, and 
then one of the major companies may take 
the plunge and build a big plant. The first 
one would probably be built in the South 
or West, where the absence or high cost 
of coking coal now prevents building of 
blast furnaces. Meanwhile oldtimers are 
certain that existing blast furnaces will 
continue to operate for a long time, and 
that ways will be found to increase their 
efficiency. On the prospects for a change- 
over to direct reduction, a U.S. Steel Co. 
executive said; “I look for evolutionary, 
not revolutionary change.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Billion-Dollar Business 

Billed as the biggest international bazaar 
in Western Hemisphere history, the U.S. 
World Trade Fair brought 3.000 displays 
and 43 national pavilions into the four 
floors of Manhattan’s Coliseum. For a fort- 
night buyers from the Americas looked over 
motor scooters from Italy and hi-fi equip- 
ment from Japan, inspected silks from 
Hong Kong and a pair of Queen Victoria’s 
pantaloons exhibited by Britain’s Lux-Lux, 
Ltd. (underwear), sampled coffee from Bra- 
zil and champagne from Israel. Last week, 
as the show closed, its private U.S. organ- 
izers tallied some of the handsome results. 

More than 600,000 persons paid to see 
the fair (“Around the World for 90¢,” said 
the advertisements), and 127,780 buyers 
went in free. Some exhibitors could hardly 
believe the size of their sales. Belgium’s 
Boisiree Van Dan Heuvel, which usually 
sells 200 cases of beer a month in the U.S.. 
signed one deal to deliver 82,000 cases in 
the next year. Textilemaker Maya de 
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A. C. Gilbert, Jr., puts a new Diesel on the track with te 


“This scale model of a Diesel locomo- 


tive is the newest thing in our line of 


American Flyer toy trains,” says Mr. 
Gilbert. “The body is high-impact poly- 
styrene and getting the master mold 
exactly right was a ticklish proposition. 
The molder was over 1,500 miles away 
and since the blueprint required detailed 
explanation, we used telegrams. They're 
fast—and our instructions were in writ- 
ing to avoid misunderstandings.” 


A. C. Gilbert, Jr., President of A, C. Gilbert Co.. as photographed by Peter Benech 


More than a million times a day, busi- 
ness finds it wise to wire. Telegrams quote 
prices, confirm orders, route shipments. 
Speed plus the written record make the 
telegram essential to American business. 
DO YOU KNOW about these other 
Western Union services? Operator 25: 
tells customers where to buy what an 
advertiser sells . . . Hotel Reservation 
Service: just tell us where and when and 


we'll make sure there's a room waiting. 
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your Mutual 
y Benefit 
). Life Man 


SAYS. 





“You can 
create an 
estate now... 
pay for it 


later!” 


Why gamble on setting enough 
aside from savings to eventually 
build your estate—when you can 

be sure of it now? With the aid of a 
trained Mutual Benefit Life man like 
G. Reese Foote, Sr., of Buffalo, 
simply draw up a plan that meets 
your objectives and reaches your 
goals. The instant your plan begins, 
your estate is created and you pay 
for it as you go along. Then no 
matter what happens, your estate 
exists today—there’s no question 
abodt the uncertainties of the future. 








The Mutual Benefit L 


Insurance Company, Newark, N. Js 
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México sold the output of its entire plant 
for the coming year. And the overall statis- 
tic was enough to make the show's backers 


| schedule a repeat performance next year 


orders at the fair totaled about $1 billion. 


Lift the Embargo? 


To West Germany's most important 
postwar trade show swarmed 100,000 buy- 
ers from 74 countries. The most conspic- 
uous visitors to the Hannover Industry 
Fair last week were 70 Russians. the big- 
gest group of top Russian technical experts 
ever to visit West Germany, who hungrily 
eyed the finely tooled Ruhr machines and 
spread the Lorelei song for more East- 
West trade. Never before were the Red 
traders so active and abundant. Poland 
sent 200 engineers; Red China dispatched 
30 stone-faced, baggy-trousered represent- 
atives to drum up business. 

German response was warm. The pow- 
erful Federation of Germany Industries 
treated the Russians to a private recep- 
tion. Said Krupp’s General Manager Ber- 
thold Beitz: “I am a businessman, so what 
do I care about politics? Let Adenauer 
see to politics, and let him leave me do 
my job. All embargo lists should be abol- 
ished immediately.” 

Though few German businessmen were 
as extreme as Beitz, almost none said that 
they were opposed to the trade pact with 
Moscow that the Russians want but that 
Chancellor Adenauer has stalled. The Rus- 
sians missed few chances to exploit this 
business-is-business attitude, told German 
businessmen that Russia soon will propose 
a giant East-West trade program. 

More Sales? The Germans were not 
alone in their demands for an easing of 
restrictions on trade with the Red bloc. 
Britain and Japan want to pare down the 
lengthy list of goods prohibited to Red 
China, allow it to buy the same Western 
nonstrategic items that Russia does, e.g., 
chemicals, electrical goods, tractors, They 
argue that cutting off Red China from the 
West drives.it closer to Russia, that any- 
how Red China gets certain embargoed 
Western items through Russia. 

Reluctantly, Washington was bending 
under the pressure. Last week the parties 
to the embargo—upheld by all NATO na- 
tions (except Iceland) and by Japan 
were studying secret U.S. proposals to re- 
move some peaceful items from the China 
embargo list. In return the U.S. wants to 
lengthen the list of items embargoed to 
Russia, tighten the “exceptions procedure” 
by which Britain and others have sent 
certain strategic goods into Russia. The 
U.S. would continue to have no dealings 
with China but would agree to China trade 
by its allies.* 

What Can They Sell? Trade with 
the Red bloc is still a fraction of the 
non-Communist world’s trade. Although 
French exports to China tripled from 1955 
to 1956, they still totaled less than $23 








Democratic Senator 
joined the chorus for trade relaxation last week 
complained that the U.S. may lose the China 
market to its own non-Communist allies unless 
Washington reviews its no trade policy toward 


Peking. 


Missouri's Symington 





million last year. Few expect a sudden 
spurt if the restrictions are lifted. British 
exports to China, worth $30 million last 
year (less than 1% of Britain's total ex- 
ports), would probably double. Japanese 
exports to China, worth $24 million in this 
year’s first quarter, have about reached 
the limit unless Peking can ship more and 
better coal and iron ore to Japan. West 
Germany, already straining to meet other 
foreign orders, could not send much more 
than last year’s $37 million in goods to 
China without reducing exports to the 
West. 

While Bonn’s business with the U.S.S.R. 
soared from $400,000 in 1951 to $122 
million last year, its total trade with the 





Erich Lessing—Magr 
Krupp GENERAL MANAGER Bertz 
"So what do | care about politics?” 


for Fortune 


Iron Curtain bloc is just 3% of the Ger- 
man total abroad, v. 16.7% in 1938. The 
reason was explained at Hannover by a 
German trader who for 30 years has sold 
to Russia, recently visited there. Said he: 
“Even if the embargo lists are reviewed. 
our trade limit with Russia would be 
about $250 million. I know what the Rus- 
sians want. I also know what they have 
not got—goods to offer in exchange.” 


PERSONNEL 


Change at General Dynamics 
John Jay Hopkins, a handsome, debo- 
nair son of a Presbyterian minister, pro- 
vided the push and brilliance that built 
General Dynamics Corp. (1956 sales: $1 
billion) into one of the postwar era’s big- 
gest industrial combines. A _ lawyer, 
California-born John Hopkins joined Elec- 
tric Boat, predecessor of General Dynam- 
ics, as a director in 1937, engineered the 
acquisition of Canadair Ltd., a Canadian 
aircraft. manufacturing company, and 
then took over major corporations— 
manufacturing everything from telephone 
equipment to airplanes—until he had 
made the new complex the seventh larg- 
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Flight Engineer can see actual picture of ignition's operation in viewing scope (arrow) somewhat similar to TV screen. 


MEASURES THE “PULSE” OF AMERICAN AIRLINES’ FLEET 


Bendix Ignition Analyzers Promote 
Greater Safety—On-Time Schedules 


If you're an occasional or regular 
airline passenger, perhaps you've 
wondered—as you listened to the 
steady throb of the big engines—how 
such mechanical perfection is main- 
tained under rigorous, around-the- 
clock-scheduled airline operations. 
Indeed, such perfection is not happen- 
stance. American Airlines, for in- 
stance, recently broadened its already 
elaborate maintenance program by 
equipping its entire Flagship fleet 


A thousand products 
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with Bendix* Ignition Analyzers. 
This remarkable device, with its 
canny intelligence, literally measures 
—and pictures—the “‘pulse’’ of the 
airplane engine’s ignition system. 
Suppose, for example, a slight irregu- 
larity is noted. Within seconds the 
Bendix Ignition Analyzer not only 
locates the source, but pinpoints the 
reason. If trouble should develop in 
flight, the analyzer permits discovery, 
detection and treatment before it has 
a chance to become serious. More- 
over, the pilot can radio ahead an 
accurate diagnosis, assuring prompt 
attention on arrival. Maintenance 


Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





costs are thus reduced, costly delays 
minimized or averted. The Bendix 
Ignition Analyzer is installed perma- 
nently on all of American’s four-engine 
aircraft. All two-engine aircraft are 
prepared for portable-airborne 
analyzer usage. 

Many other airlines, both large 
and small, as well as military and 
business aircraft, are installing Bendix 
Ignition Analyzers. They've learned 
it pays rich dividends in added safety, 
greater reliability and reduced main- 
tenance costs. For complete details 
write Scintilla Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Sidney, New York. 

"TRADEMARK 


a million ideas 
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Buy.... 
Sell... 


or Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up 
your mind about certain securities, 
particular stocks. 

Too many important facts just don’t 
seem to add up. 

In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to 
make clear-cut decisions—so a lot 
of them don’t even try. 


We think that’s bad. 


Because very often the right an- 
swer today means the difference 
between profit and loss tomor- 
row... 


Because there are any number of 
places an investor can go for the 
help he needs in reaching the 
right answers—for him. 


Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a 
steady stream of facts and informa- 
tion from all over the country, 
works constantly to sort out the im- 
portant ones, carefully evaluates 
them all in terms of the investor's 
interest. So maybe that’s why Re- 
search can usually come up with a 
pretty good answer to any question 
concerning buy... sell... or hold. 
If you'd like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 
particular stock... 
Or if you'd like to have adetailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation... 
Just ask. 
There’s no charge or obligation, 
Simply address — 


FRANK V. DreGan, Department S-76 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 
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est defense contractor to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

General Dynamics built the first atom- 
ic submarines, Nautilus and Seawol/, pro- 
duced the Air Force's F-102A all-weather 
interceptor and the B-58 Hustler super- 
sonic bomber. It is now developing the 
Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile as 
well as commercial uses of atomic energy, 
one of Hopkins’ greatest enthusiasms. 

But while struggling tirelessly to con- 
struct a great industrial combine, John 
Hopkins was also undergoing another 
struggle—with cancer. He underwent an 
operation in 1954 for cancer, later vigor- 
ously resumed his duties in the hope that 
he had won out. The cancer persisted. 
Last week, recognizing the inevitable, 
Hopkins flew East from his home in Cali- 
fornia to preside over a directors’ meet- 
ing. Its purpose was to name Executive 
Vice President Frank Pace Jr., 44, one- 
time Secretary of the Army, to be Gen- 
eral Dynamics’ new president. Hopkins 
never made the meeting. Instead, he en- 
tered Georgetown University Hospital. 
There last week, two days after the direc- 
tors elected Pace president, John Jay 
Hopkins died at 63. 

Pace is a lanky (6 ft. 1 in., 175 Ibs.), 
personable Arkansan who has been con- 
sidered something of a boy wonder ever 
since he graduated from high school at 
14. After Princeton ('33) and Harvard 
Law School, he became assistant district 
attorney in Arkansas and general counsel 
for the Arkansas department of revenue. 
In World War II he rose to major in the 
Army Air Corps, returned to work under 
the Attorney General and the Postmas- 
ter General in Washington. Harry Tru- 
man made him budget director in 1949, 
and Pace produced a healthy budget sur- 
plus ($3.5 billion). In 1950, at 37, Pace 
became Secretary of the Army, served un- 
til the Eisenhower Administration came 
in, when he joined General Dynamics. 
Independently wealthy, Pace is a skilled 
golfer (high 7os), champion tennis player 
and all-round athlete who works as hard 
as he plays. 


Other Changes 


@ Ernest Sterling Marsh, 54, was elected 
president of the century-old Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., longest 
U.S. railroad (13,076 miles) and fourth 
largest in operating revenue ($590 million 
in 1956), succeeding Fred G. Gurley, 68, 
Santa Fe president since 1944, who be- 
comes board chairman. Marsh left the 
eleventh grade in 1918 to join the Santa 
Fe as a clerk in Clovis, N. Mex., went to 
Chicago as chief clerk in the president’s 
office in 1942. Two years later, he was 
made assistant to the president, and in 
1948 became vice president in charge of 
finance. To put Marsh in line to succeed 
Gurley, whose retirement in two years is 
mandatory, the Santa Fe reinstituted the 
long-abandoned post of board chairman, 
also gave Gurley the newly created title of 
chief executive officer—though Marsh will 
have operating charge of the railroad. 

@ Stanley de Jongh Osborne, 52, was 
named president of Olin Mathieson 
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Ben Martin 


FRANK Pace Jr. 
A dynamic general. 


Chemical Corp. in the first top manage- 
ment changes since the merger of Olin 
Industries, Inc. and the Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. in 1954. He succeeds Thomas 
S. Nichols, 58, who will become chairman 
of the board. Old Board Chairman John 
M. Olin, 64, will become chairman of the 
Financial and Operating Policy Commit- 
tee. Osborne attended Harvard ('26) and 
Harvard Business School, taught in Har- 
vard’s history department before joining 
Boston's Old Colony Corp. in 1928. After 
a spell with Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co., 
the Government during World War II 
and Eastern Air Lines, he became treasur- 
er and later financial vice president of 
Mathieson Chemical. 

@ Hans A. Vogelstein, 53, was named 
president of the American Metal Co., 
Ltd., U.S. refining and smelting concern 
with holdings in Canada, Mexico and Af- 
rica, annual sales of more than $600 mil- 
lion. He succeeds Walter Hochschild, 56, 
son of Berthold Hochschild, one of the 
company’s founders. Walter, president 
since 1950, becomes chairman of the 
board. Vogelstein, who has been vice pres- 
ident since 1953, faces the immediate task 
of improving American Metal's profit pic- 
ture, which suffered in the March quarter 
(47¢ a share v. 1956's 57¢) from lower 
copper prices. 


SELLING 


Trend 


In Durham, N.C., the Holloway Funeral 
Home announced last week that it will 
give trading stamps to customers who pay 
their bills in ten days. In Greensboro, 
N.C., the Hargett Funeral Home decided 
to give stamps to purchasers of caskets 
and cerements. “It seems like people just 
want something more for their money,” 
said Assistant Manager Nathaniel Hargett 
Jr. “We figured that to get the trade we 
would go along with the trend.” 
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Du Pont ZG nylon resin is a lightweight, strong engineering mate- 


rial that’s being used in countless products from plumbing fixtures that never rust 
to unbreakable cases for transistor radios. The attractive case of ZyTeEL nylon you 




















see above helps make the marvelous midget radio even more desirable. For Zyre. 
nylon has great impact resistance, is very strong in thin sections. It’s smooth and 
pleasant to the touch . . . keeps its shiny, polished look indefinitely! You'll find 
ZyreL molded into parts used for home appliances, hardware, as well as quality 
toys and such personal items as hearing-aid cases. 

Today, an increasing number of manufacturers are discovering that Du Pont 
Zyvev nylon offers an unusual combination of end-use properties . . . can readily 
be molded into complex shapes to help simplify production, 
cut costs. If you manufacture a product, write for more 
information. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.), 

Poly« hemicals Dept., Room 9513, Wilmington 98, Del. 


UNBREAKABLE APPLIANCE DIAL, Sir cand durable NON-STICKING DOOR LOCK. Because 

appliance dials and switches made of ZyTet nylon plug inside is made of Du 
take « tant wear in stride. Zyrex is availabl 
lors. tron by Sunbeam Cor; 


the « 
Pont Zyret 









in nylon, it wil « tick or wear out. 
never need oil Lock by Taylor Lock Cor 
Philadelphia, I ia 
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Chicago, 















COLD-RESISTANT CAMERA PARTS. Precision parts 
of Zyret nylon used in this precision 16-mm. cam- 
era operate it sub-zero temperature 

special heating equipmer ZyTe1 

are durable, virtually n ger lly 

no oiling. Camera hy Kodak ¢ r 





Rochester, New York. 











Symbol for Cobalt . . . the element 
which is alloyed with nickel to pro- 
duce certain types of filament wires 
for electron tubes. 

Just as Co is the accepted symbol 
for Cobalt, so Tung-Sol represents the 
highest quality production of electron 
iubes to volume requirements. This 
outstanding capability is a major 
reason why Tung-Sol is America's 
largest independent manufacturer of 
electron tubes. 





Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 
tronic Components. 





| $10,000 prize for her first novel, Rebellion 


| Time: “I did write a novel about a rebel- 








MILESTONES) 


Born. To William Clay Ford, 32, Ford 
Motor Co. vice president, grandson of 
the founder, and Martha Firestone Ford, 
31, granddaughter of Tiremaker Harvey 
Firestone: a first son, third child: in 
Detroit. Name: William Clay Jr. Weight: 


7 Ibs. 7 oz. 





Married. Shelley Winters, 34, tough 
blonde actress of stage (A Hatful of 
Rain) and screen (A Place in the Sun); 
and Anthony Franciosa, 28, tantrum-toss- 
ing Broadway actor (A Hatful of Rain): 
she forthe third time, he for the second: 
in Carson City, Nev. 


Died. Joseph Raymond McCarthy, 48, | 
Republican Senator from Wisconsin since | 
1947; Of acute hepatic failure; in the | 
Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md. (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 


Died. Tadeusz Zygfryd Kassern, 53, 
Polish composer who came to the U.S. in 
1945 as consular attaché in New York 
City, defected from his country’s Com- 
munist regime in 1948; of cancer; in 
Manhattan. 





Died. Belle Baker (real name: Bella 
Becker), 62, black-eyed vaudeville singer 
with a powerful “early-morning” husky 
voice, who meteored from poverty to fame 
with richly plaintive versions of Eli Eli 
and My Viddishe Momme, star (1926) 
of Flo Ziegfeld’s production of Betsy, by 
Rodgers and Hart; of a heart attack: in 
Hollywood. 


Died. John Jay Hopkins, 63. board 
chairman of General Dynamics Corp.; 
of cancer; in Washington, D.C. (see 
BUSINESS), 


Died. James Monroe Mathes, 68, pio- 
neer (1923) radio advertiser (National 
Carbon Co.’s. Eveready Hour) who 
sparked the first network-sponsored, 
sound-effects, man-in-the-street program, 
in 1933 launched his own agency (J. M. 
Mathes, Inc.); of a heart attack; in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Died. Mateel Howe Farnham, 73, novel- | 
ist (Marsh Fire, Wild Beauty, Lost 
Laughter, The Tollivers) and_ prolific 
short-story writer for women’s magazines: 
in Norwalk, Conn. Daughter of the late 
Author-Editor-Philosopher Edgar Watson 
(Ed) Howe, Author Farnham won a 


(1927), describing a girl’s breakaway from 
a tyrannical father, once (1934) wrote 


lious daughter and an old-fashioned father, 
but not about this daughter or my own 
father.” 


Died. Grant Mitchell, 82, longtime 
(since 1902) character actor of stage (A 
Tailor-Made Man, Tide Rising) and 
screen (Hell’s Kitchen, Cinderella Jones); 
in Hollywood. 








SPEED AND ACCURACY 
WITH DEPENDABILITY 


Watts Optical Reading Surveying Instruments pro- 
vide not only the speed and extreme accuracy so 
widely desired today, but they provide these od- 
vantages in instruments built to maintain precision 
through yeors of field service. For more than a 
century the name Watts has meant dependable pre- 
cision, The Watts line of fine instruments include: 
Watts Microptic Theodolites, Engineer's Levels, 
Alidodes and Precise Levels. Made by Hilger & Watts, 
Ltd., London, and sold and serviced in the United 
States by Eugene Dietzgen Co. Your inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. Write today. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco New Orleans 
Los Angeles + Pittsburgh + Washington + Philadelphio 
Milwaukee + Seattle + Denver « Kansas City + Cincinnati 





Declers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 













What Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 
to Relieve Pain? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 
famous ingredients of Anacin Tablets to relieve pain 
of headache, neuritis and neuralgia. Here’s why 
Anacin® gives you better total effect in relieving 
pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 


= ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 


Brings fast relief to source of your pain. 


em MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 


scription. That is, Anacin contains not one bat 
®# combination of effective, medically proven in- 
gredicots, 


fam SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach, 


LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after pain 
goes. Buy Anacin today. 





PILFERED? 





MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


17 mojor coverages for Business, Home and Automobile 
Home Office—Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
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NO. 14 IN A SERIES 


OUT OF THE LABORATORY 








Pre-swirling the air you breathe, this AiResearch 
component helps keep aircraft cabins comfortable from sea-level to the stratosphere. 
Air density varies greatly with altitude. By an ingenious pre-swirling method, the unit 
above meters the proper amount of outside air to a cabin air conditioning system to provide 
you with complete breathing comfort at all flying levels. Lighter and more than twice 


as efficient as comparable methods, it is another Garrett contribution to industrial progress. 


¢ Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


THE CORPORATION 





AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS_ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA © PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL « REX * AIRSUPPLY + AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE 


AERO ENGINEERING * GARRETT SUPPLY * GARRETT CORPORATION OF CANADA *« C.W.MARWEDEL «+ AIR CRUISERS 
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11:18 PM. 


Central Freight Service Bureau, New York, gets transmits lists of all cars and trains moving in the 
request from meat wholesaler for arrival time of Eastern Division. Bureaus are open 24 hours; get 
a beef shipment. Operator checks teletype which information on freight as soon as it begins to roll. 
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ani Shipment uncoupled on team track at 34th Street Fre 
=~ Terminal in New York—right in the heart of the city. 
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6:00A.4 


Shipment located on train speeding through Selkirk, Beef transferred to truck for short trip downtown to whole 
N. Y. Due at 5:30 A.M. in midtown Manhattan yards. saler’s warehouse, where extra help is coming on duty. 
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Whats new on the New York Central 


New “private eye” 
shadows 20,000 freight cars a day to bring 
in your shipments on time 


Your valuable freight is never just ‘“‘some- 
where in transit” on the Central. 

Today a new electronic car-reporting 
system literally acts as a “private eye” 
for each of your shipments. And its lights, 
push buttons and 100,000 miles of educated 
wires keep track of every freight car every 
minute it’s on our road. 

This electronic grapevine never fails to 
pass along an advance tip; its memory 
never forgets any of your freight that’s 
entrusted to it. As a result, information 
experts in our Freight Service Bureaus, 
whose job it is to keep their ears to the 
wires around the clock, can tell you within 
minutes when your shipment left . 
where it is at any time ... and when 
you'll get it. 

Hot tips —in advance 
This new car-reporting system links 67 
widely scattered yards and four major in- 
formation centers in New York, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis and Detroit as if they were 
next-door neighbors. 

Because yards and shippers are now 
alerted with exact information well in ad- 
vance, loading, unloading, or switching can 
begin the minute the incoming train arrives. 

As a result, the “private eye’ reporting 
system has helped shippers knock hours 
off their schedules. 

Now with the information available in a 
matter of minutes from one of our Service 
Bureaus, you can plan on definite arrival 


times. Your drivers, checkers, loaders don’t 
stand around eating up the clock . . . and 
your expense sheet, while waiting for your 
freight to come in. 

A few years ago, a system like this was 
just mechanical theory. But the Central has 
made it work . . . and work for you. 





Ready for delivery to the kitchen of a banquet hall— 
beef for 1200 dinners to be served at 7:00 P.M. 


There’s plenty of progress on our railroad, in 
every department . . . and this is only the 
beginning. Ask our freight salesman—a rail- 
road specialist who has added new skills to 
his own field—about other new developments 
on the New York Central. They mean better, 
faster service—at no extra charge to you. 


Route of the “Early Birds” 


New York Central Railroad 
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be Office 
The most popular movies in the U.S. 
as month, accordi ‘ari: 





according to Vari ty 
OVER A CENTURY OF 1) The Ten Commandments (Para- 
mount) 


“eof mh -— ° fax 2) Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison (20th 

Che a Whost Cnioplional Century-Fox) : 

WATCHMAKING 3) Around the World in 80 Days (Mike 

Todd; United Artists) 

4) The Seven Wonders of the World 
(Independent ) 
the world’s most complicated 5) Funny Face (Paramount) 
6) Designing Woman (M-G-M) 

7) Cinderella (Disney) 

thinnest watches, and Atmos, 8) The Shrinking Man (Universal) 
















Creations of LeCoultre include 


watch, the world’s smallest and 





the amazing perpetual motion 9) The Tattered Dress (Universal) 

z 3 10) Twelve Angry Men (United Artists) 

clock. LeCoultre men's watches : 
° 

for dress, sport or business The New Pictures 

Reach for the Sky. (J. Arthur Rank). 
“Damn!” thought R.A.F. Cadet Douglas 
Bader (rhymes with ah’d ca as he lay 
look to LeCoultre for style in the smoking wreckage of his tiny bi- 
: plane and inspected his shattered leg. “I 
won't be able to play rugger on Satur- 
fine watchcraft which makes Le Coultre day.” Cadet Bader was right. By Saturday 
both his legs were off. “Sssh!” he heard 
a nurse say. “There’s a boy dying in 
there.” The sick man stiffened. “Dying! 
We'll see,” he thought grimly, and began 
to fight for his life. 

In fact, 21-year-old Cadet Bader fought 
with a ferocious courage that amazed his 
doctors, who had given him up for dead. 
After that he astounded the artificial-leg 
industry, which assured him (as he hur- 
ried off to take his best girl dancing) that 
no man with two artificial legs could so 
much as walk without a cane. He then 
horrified the R.A.F.’s brass, which nerv- 
ously denied him a peacetime flying com- 
mission. And ultimately, during the Bat- 
tle of Britain, he painfully distressed the 
German Luftwaffe. For the few to whom 
so many owed so much owed much in- 
deed to Wing Commander Douglas Bader, 
the dogfighting fool who hammered out, 
in the heat of battle, many of the fighter 
| tactics that prevented a German invasion 

of England. 

Reach for the Sky, the most popular 
picture (gross: over $1,500,000) shown in 
England during 1956, is based on Paul 
Brickhill’s lively biography (Tre, Aug. 


wear are couched with the same 


genius. Women everywhere 





authority. It all adds up to the 


a pleasure to own and a privilege to give. 








LE COULTRE WRIST ALARM AUTOMATIC 





Wakes you in the morning ...reminds you of ap- m. 

potutments... keeps you on time, Le Coultre is 2 1954), and has Kenneth More—the 
first to combine the service of a self-winding bachelor in Genevieve—in the title role. 
watch with a handy alarm—without altering its | Actor More, who is probably the world’s 


handsome appearance or good timekeeping. It's 
a ringing reminder of Le Coulcre’s mechanical 
xenius! $95. Waterproof® model, $99.50. F.T.1, 


*us long as crystal, stem and back are intact 


ablest portrayer of. damn-the-torpedoes 
extraversion, gives a cracking good imita- 
tion of a fighting nature that thrived in 
adversity. Yet the show, more or less. is 
More—or less. The script suffers from 


—< Zp a kind of paraplegia of the narrative 
YAWMI FE instinct, and the fly-stuff never gets off 

bab fy : the ground. Even so, the man somehow 

TIONAL WATCH HES AND CLOCKS IN ALL THE WORLD comes through, and what a man. 


Whe The Devil's General (Gyula Trebitsch; 

mW Of lonigtines: Wittnauer Stebbins). “In a pn ao the German 
proverb, “the devil eats flies.” But how 

did he ever manage, in the puny form of 
Adolf Hitler, to gobble up all those meaty 








THE MC 


eG 
For Inhuserateal olde, Write LeCoultre, Dept. T4, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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You’ve earned it...LIVE A LITTLE! 


\ccomplishment deserves reward. So tonight when you enjoy a relaxing moment...do 


yourself a real honor. Make it the superlative flavor, the finer quality, of famous bonded 


Old Forester \merica’s only registered* bourbon. There is nothing better in the market 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY »« BOTTLED IN BOND « 0 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION » AT LOUISVILLE 





N KENTUCKY 








T1008 Aen eerrcee oF 


we 
OWN FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
O LOUINWHLLE He enerecer ’ 


Here is the whisky that lives up to your confidence. The complete history of every bottle is registered to 


satisfy us that it meets our highest standard of quality...to assure you there is nothing better in the market 





many facets... 


A Denver salesman buys gasoline. A Concord housewife broils chops. 
A New York model parades the latest wonder fabric... 


product of petrochemicals. 
Each is served by one of the many facets of Tennessee Gas. 


Today we not only haul natural gas for homes and industries. We explore for 
and produce gas and oil... extract, convert natural gas hydrocarbons... 


refine and market products of petroleum. 


Expanding steadily in gas and oil, each year we serve more millions in more ways. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 











burghers of the German middle class? 
How could so many “good Germans” 
have been so bad? This picture, based 
on a play by Carl (The Blue Angel) 


Zuckmayer and magnificently directed by 
Helmut Kautner (The Captain of Képe- 
nick), gives an answer that apparently 
satisfies the Germans. Made in Hamburg 
in 1955, the movie has been running for 
18 months in West Germany and has 
4,000.000 DM. But the U.S. 
moviegoer, while acknowledging the film's 
superlative skill and horror as a biopsy 
of the Nazi cancer, may have some res- 
ervations about how it reads the riddle of 
the German character. 

The film’s hero, General Harras (Curt 
Jiirgens), is admittedly modeled after the 
late Ernst Udet, the German ace of World 
War I who was a Luftwaffe 
World War II. Harras hates 


gre »ssed 


general in 
the Nazis 


but not as much as he loves his air force 





Curt JUrGeNs 
Going gallantly to hell. 


and he knows that if he gives up the one 
he will have to give up the other. So he 
goes along, year after year, swallowing 
his disgust (“After each sitting [i.e., con- 
ference] I feel like pulling the chain”) 
and guzzling champagne—the picture of 
a man too weak to put the public good 
before his private pasagons, the picture of 
a Fascist Faust. In the end, of course. 
the devil demands the reckoning, and 
Harras goes gallantly to hell. 

The gallantry, in fact, is the false note. 
Zuckmayer and Kiiutner have mocked up 
a marvelous illusion of life in the Nazi 
ruling circles at the turning point of the 
war, The scene, as they paint it, is a 
seething roach nest of military puritans, 
rat-eyed party fanatics and servile chim- 
ney barons, of endless work, nonstop 
parties, public arrogance, private Angst, 
Germanic sentiment and rotting will, 
of spies, lies and a dirty, interminable 
fight for personal power. And through 
the scene but somehow above it, like 
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You're looking at a freight train! 


Each of these punched cards provides up- 
to-the-minute information about a freight 
car on the Erie. It tells where the car came 
from, where it is now, its contents, weight, 
destination, and other important data. Put 
them all together and you havea freight train, 


From these cards, this vital information is 
quickly teletyped to key points on the rail- 
road, Simultaneously, at headquarters, 
“trains” of these cards are fed into big 
electronic machines that print lists show- 
ing movements and locations of all loaded 





cars on the Erie. From these lists the Erie 
man in any of our 47 nation-wide sales 
offices can quickly tell a shipper or con- 
signee what he wants to know about his 
car — just one of 25,000 on the Erie. 


This is the heart of Erie's “Quick Action” 
car locater service—another dependable 
Erie service that shippers know they can 
rely on for prompt, efficient handling of 
freight. It’s typical of Erie's progressive 
railroading — the reason more and more 
shippers say, “Route it Erie!” 


ie @ 
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| DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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It's both a beauty and a buy. It’s 
the brand new Bell & Howell 8mm 
Sun Dial turret camera! 


Movies are three times the fun 
with 3 fast f£/1.9 lenses including: 
regular, telephoto and wide-angle. 
Just turn the turret. Set the Sun Dial 
... Sight ... and shoot! Viewfinder is 
color-coded for all shots. Nothing to 
adjust. Nothing to worry about. 
Clear, sharp movies every time! 

Try it out at your dealer’s today. 
252-TA Monterey, only $99 95 


Free booklet! Bell & Howell, Dept. 
T-8, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


60 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS 


THROUGH IMAGINATION ) Bell S& Howell 





--- to get the order! 


That's your “salesman” popping out of 
the envelope — or it could be. 

Your sales letter, complete with specs, 
blueprints, additional literature, 
photos — whatever it takes to clinch 
the order — and all arriving in 
apple-pie condition, and on time. 
Because that envelope is a special U.S.E. 
development that can’t be sidetracked 
to Third Class . . . its distinctive 
green diamond border is accepted in 
every Post Office as the signal for 
First Class handling all along the line. 


‘al 








The First Class Mailer, 
se illustrated here, is only one of 
= oes ao U.S.E. “Envelopes that 
~ | et Things Done”’ in Sales, 
EnvELoPES Advertising, Financial, 
Purchasing, Eng 
Production Depart: 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail it to us: we'll send 
you, free, our Envelope Guide, 
and will indicate the styles 
which are getting things done 
in whotever department you're 
interested in. 


PF 
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Columbian® First Class Mailer 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts . . . 15 Divisions from Coast to Coast. 
U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more people to use in more 
ways than any other manufacturer in the world. Also Paper Cups, 
Transparent Containers and Linweave Quality Popers and Envelopes. 
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let’s-pretend Valkyries, wanders a tribe 
of strangely ambivalent German women 
violent when they are wicked, passive 
when they are good. 

The character of Harras (played with 
full vibrato by Actor Jiirgens, a sort of 
John Wayne with Heidelberg trimmings) 
is a highly romantic one—rather like 
a combination of Siegfried and Graf 
Bobby*—and his fiery death is stirringly 
Wagnerian. But from U.S. moviegoers 
the hero will probably get no better than 
pity, and the picture itself, apart from 
the high praise it deserves as a piece of 
cinematic craftsmanship, will inevitably 
inspire a more negative emotion. As the 
hero himself expresses it: “I can’t eat as 
much as I want to vomit.” 


Current & CHoice 

Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) 
by jury is cleverly cross-examined by 
Scriptwriter Reginald Rose, Actor Henry 
Fonda (Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
slashing good cinema debut 
for Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22). 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean War with an intimate intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like 
a foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo 
Ray (Time, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a 
red-hot inning in this film biography of 
Red Sox QOutfielder Jim Piersall, and 
25-year-old Actor Anthony Perkins scores 
in the title role (Time, March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 
Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh: Di- 
rector Billy Wilder and Actor James 
Stewart make a good film about a great 
adventure (Tre, March 4). 

Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
torio De Sica makes high comedy of low- 
lite in Naples; with Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with Richard Conte, 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A_ teen-ager 
studies parental delinquency in his own 
family; compellingly played by James 
MacArthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter 
(Tre, Jan. 28). 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- 
zic (Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
seen on the screen (Tre, Oct. 29). 





The Austrian figure of fun, a degenerate 
young aristocrat who always says stupid things 
that are somehow not so stupid after all. Ex- 
ample: when the tide began to turn against the 
Nazis, Graf Bobby went into a map store one 
day and asked for a globe of Germany 
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sst! He needs an expert 


And whenever you need dependable advice on 
insurance there's an expert always available— 
your local agent. He knows local conditions, 
too, and is acquainted with problems like yours. 

It is the business of a Capital Stock Company 
agent or broker to see that you get the proper 
insurance coverage and to help you if you have 


a claim under your policy. 


He is one of 200,000 independent local agents 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


and brokers in business for themselves, to 
serve you, 

Your local agent is nearby. He’s handy when 
you need him fast. You can talk to him any 
time. He will see that you have the right kind 
of insurance and the right amount, whether 
it’s fire or any other insurance. So, for quality 
insurance service, see your independent local 


Capital Stock Company agent. 


/ <a 
+A oGTitelelas 


9 Pprote: ‘tion 
ty 










2 yy 
Any iNS¥e~ 


For quality, look for this sym- 
bol. Only an independent 
Capital Stock Company agent 
or broker may display it, 


A Service Organization Maintained by 220 Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
85 John St., New York 38, N. Y. » 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IL. « 465 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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The Saga of "Sympathy Jim" 


I'D Do It Acain (372 pp.j|—James 
Michael Curley—Prentice-Hall ($4.95). 


In The Last Hurrah, Author Edwin 
O'Connor's thinly disguised 1956 novel- 
biography of Boston’s former perennial 
mayor, one of the bedside visitors says 
unctuously: “Knowing what he knows 
now. if he had it all to do over again, 
there’s not the slightest doubt but that 
he'd do it all very, very differently.” 
Whereupon the dying politico opens a 
challenging eye and croaks: “The hell I 
would!” 

In his autobiography, James Michael 
Curley, 82, echoes his defiance. His own 
story is at once a better and a poorer book 
than O’Connor’s—better because Curley’s 
self-portrait is more revealing, human and 
tragic: poorer because, whatever else he 
may be, Curley is not a writer. His suit- 
caseful of anecdotes, memoranda, un- 
checked recollection and trivia was turned 
down by two publishers before Prentice- 
Hall hired Author John Henry Cutler, a 
Jack-of-all-writing, to bring some order 
out of the accumulated memories of a 
lifetime. 

Some lifetime! James Curley was born 
in a Boston slum to immigrant Irish 
parents who worked their lives away in a 
desperate effort to stay even—his father 
as a day laborer, his mother as a scrub- 
woman. Young James tried in vain to dent 
the world of business as a newsboy and a 
drugstore errand boy, earning $2.50 a 
week “for hours that were short, if you 
consider eternity.” 

The Martyr. Politics, he quickly saw, 
was the only way to escape the treadmill 
of poverty. Tall, handsome, quick-witted 
and hardfisted, he had already learned the 
politician’s first rule, “Work harder than 
anybody else,” and he was an eager or- 
ganizer of picnics, outings, minstrel shows 
and church suppers. Anyone who was sick 
or needy in Boston’s 17th ward could 
count on a comforting visit from “Sym- 
pathy Jim.” He had a big voice that 
ranged from a resonant roar to a tearful 
quaver. Over nearly 50 years Curley cap- 
tured a series of local and state offi- 
ces, was four times elected to Congress, 
four times mayor of Boston, once gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

In all his campaigns, Curley liked to 
play the martyr. Whenever the “evil” 
forces that opposed him proved somno- 
lent, Curley was ready to give them a 
helping hand. In campaigning for the gov- 
ernorship in 1924, he was opposed by the 
Ku Klux Klan, and fiery crosses burned 
on hills when he spoke in rural areas. What 
his listeners did not know was that Cur- 
ley’s henchmen put up and lit most of the 
crosses. He sent fake Protestant spokes- 
men to campaign in Roman Catholic 
neighborhoods for an opponent, and fake 
Roman Catholic agitators to do the same 
in Protestant districts. 

After he served one of two jail terms 
(the first for taking a civil-service exami- 
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United Press 
Jum CURLEY IN 1937 
Some lifetime! 


nation for someone else, the second for 
using the mails to defraud), Curley turned 
to advantage what would have ruined 
most other politicians. He planted heck- 
lers in his audiences to bait him on his 
prison record, and that gave him a chance 
to tell the crowd, with emotion-throbbing 
voice, that he had taken that civil-service 
exam only for the noble purpose of help- 
ing out an unlettered constituent. 

Curley is justly proud of his cool, poised 


A POL'S HANDBOOK 


“Don’t write when you can talk; 
don’t talk when you can nod your 
head.” 

“It has been said that no politician 
is two-faced: ‘If he were, he'd wear 
the other.’ ” 

“Dignity and dumbness I have gen- 
erally found to be synonymous.” 

“It isn’t what a politician says, but 
what he whispers that gives a slight 
clue to what he is thinking.” 

“Reform administrations suffer from 
a diarrhea of promises and a constipa- 
tion of performance.” 

“A Great Dane always has a few 
poodles yapping at his heels.” 

“The wise politico carefully adheres 
to a bit of advice given by George Ber- 
nard Shaw: ‘Treat a friend as a person 
who may some day become your 
enemy; an enemy as a person who 
may some day become your friend.’ ” 

“Do others, or they will do you.” 





platform manner. He chaired meetings 
with a splendid mixture of dignity, trick- 
ery and bogus erudition. Once he presided 
over a Sunday evening meeting when an 
opposition member asked for an Australian 
(i.e., secret) ballot. Recalls Curley: “I 
pounded my gavel. ‘The gentleman.’ I 
said, ‘is out of order. It may interest him 
to know that they don’t vote on Sundays 
in Australia.’ ” 

Proudest Boast. Curley’s book is 
sprayed with political maxims (see box) 
which, however amoral, su~test an expert 
deeply fascinated by a great art. He 
scarcely bothers to deny the charges of 
corruption that soiled virtually his whole 
career, For the “Goo-Goo” (good govern- 
ment) forces he has sublime contempt 
“There were the pitiable, simpering half- 
wits who went about nudging people in the 
side, pouring the devil knows what poison 
in their ears, and the brethren of hamlet 
and village, who had never seen Curley, 
gazed upon his countenance on posters 
that portrayed a baleful-eyed monster 
glaring out from behind prison bars .. . 
Nobody who has seen me has ever accused 
me of being wicked or depraved-looking” 
—which is fair to the truth, looks only 
considered. 

Curley’s proudest boast is that he was 
always a friend of the poor. The Christ- 
mas basket, the $1o loan, the stay of 
eviction, the city job—all bought him 
votes, but also made his headquarters a 
“school, employment agency, court of do- 
mestic relations and poor man’s ‘psychiat- 
ric couch.’ He was the voice of the 
poor, too, railing down the years against 
the Brahmins of Back Bay, State Street 
and Harvard. Curley’s long memory bears 
the imprint of the Yankee sign, “No Irish 
Need Apply,” that was so frequent in his 
youth. Though he had little more than a 
grammar-school education, — self-taught 
James Curley sprinkled his oratory and 
conversation with lines from Shakespeare, 
Cervantes and Voltaire, all seemingly 
aimed at proving him the peer of any 
Harvardman. 

To Bury All. Curley’s private life was 
scarred by tragedy. His first wife, Mary, 
died of cancer. Of his nine children, seven 
died, two of them on the same day from 
the same cause: cerebral hemorrhage. To- 
day James Michael Curley is beyond the 
end of his political trail, the last of the 
city bosses who went down before a com- 
bination of social services, prosperity, a 
more hardheaded electorate. He was sound- 
ly beaten in his last three mayoralty bids 
(the most recent in 1955), and last De- 
cember narrowly survived an operation 
for a stomach ulcer. His final ambition: 
attaining the age of 125 in order to be 
able “to bury all my enemies.” 

No one can possibly regret the passing 
of Curley’s kind of politics from the scene, 
but something cynically wondrous will 
have gone from the U.S. with a man who 
could put on the kind of performance 
Curley once did on a bitter winter night in 
front of South Boston’s St. Augustine's 
Church, He had left his raccoon coat in 
his car, and then, as he recalls it, “I as- 
cended the church steps. “This has been a 
most unusual campaign,’ I said. . . ‘It is, 
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“DURING OUR 26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


| We’ve bought 1200 trucks—and when it comes to Air Brakes, 





we prefer BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE!” 


MR. GEORGE HART, President 


Hart Motor Express, Inc. 


From general headquarters in Minneapolis, Minnesota, Mr. 
Hart directs the activities of one of the nation’s most safety- 
conscious fleet operations—winner of seventeen major safety 
awards over the past five years! The company’s rigs rolled up 
a total of over 5,500,000 miles in 1956, while serving points in 
the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Montana. For efficient control of cargo movement Hart 
Motor Express maintains twelve strategically located terminals 


and employs more than two hundred people. 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: Elyria, Ohio. Branches: Berkeley, Calif., 
and Oklahoma City, Oklo. 
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The world’s most tried 
and trusted air brakes 
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Welcome, brother, 
if you’re a Bourbon Man 
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To a Westerner, hospitality without Bourbon 
is like a handshake without warmth. 

Old Hickory shows you why. 

Great Bourbon enriched by extra years. 

The best friend ice ever had. 

With it you rediscover Manhattans, 

make Old Fashioneds new. 


ies 
~ OBSERVED IN THE BEST CIRCLES 
“OLD = 
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SIX YEARS OLD 





86 PROOF © ALSO IN 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND © OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS COMPANY © PHILA., PA. 
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therefore. fitting that one of the closing 
rallies of this campaign be held here in the 
shadow of this sacred edifice dedicated 
to the greatest religion the world has 
ever known. This entire campaign, in fact, 
as conducted. reminds me of that 
in The Lord’s Prayer which reads: Give 
us this day our daily bread and forgive 


yassage 





us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. . id 

As I intoned those words, I saw a bum 
lilting my coat out of the open car. Lower- 
ing my voice, I turned to one of my lieu- 
tenants and said, ‘Get that son-of-a-bitch 
who's trying to run off with my coat.’ I 
then continued with the concluding pas- 
sage of the inspiring prayer. saving, ‘and 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. Amen.’ 

The coat was recovered.” 


For God & Profit 


or Prato (422 pp.}— 
($7.50 


THE MERCHANT 


Iris Origo—Knopit 





In the square of the city of Prato (pop. 
30.586). a few miles outside Florence, 
stands the statue of a 14th century 
merchant dressed in flowing robes and 
holding a sheaf of bills of exchange. The 
merchant’s name is Francesco di Marco 
Datini, and he is still Prato’s favorite 
son. When he died, Datini left his whole 
fortune of 70,000 gold florins to the 
town’s poor, along with his spacious house 
and all his papers. The interest on his 
capital is still shared out annually (about 
$1,100) among poor Pratese, but to those 
who write and love social history it is 
Datini's papers that constitute the real 
treasure-trove. 

Heaped into sacks and bundled under 
the stairs of his house. the Datini papers 
came to light again in 1870, little the 
worse for damp and mice. They included 
no fewer than 150,000 letters,.more than 
500 account books, 400 insurance policies, 
numerous ledgers —all of them adding up 
to a unique record of early Renaissance 
trade and a remarkable story of an early 
capitalist. British-born Marchesa Iris Ori- 
go (Leopardi; A Study in Solitude 
Time, Aug. 2, 1954) has done a brilliant 
job of sifting the Datini papers and pre- 
senting them for the first time as a 
biographical study. The theme that runs 
through her book is the unchanging nature 
of man, the unchanging sense of danger 
and disaster that surrounds his struggle 
through life. 

Nightmares & Taxes. Born about 1335, 
shortly before Boccaccio wrote the De- 
cameron, Datini never knew the terrors of 
high explosives and concentration camps, 
let alone the menace of the atomic bomb. 
In their place he had the Black Death, 
tyranny, piracy, the ruthless brutality of 
mercenary armies. He was the son of a 
Prato tavern-keeper; by wise trading and 
prudent investment over a period of 32 
years, he became rich enough to build his 
international business. 

In those days a merchant often had 
to wait years before his expended capital 
came home with a profit. Because of 


| slow transportation, storms, piracy and 
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Independent telephones 


help you reach all America 


The patient is doing fine. And so is Mom—thanks 
to that reassuring telephone call. In so many ways 
each day, the swift, personal, indispensable 
telephone proves its value, Haven't you 

a call to make... right now? 


Throughout two-thirds of the entire area of the nation, 


60 Years 


of Growing Service 


1897-1957 


the service you depend on is provided by 


scay' 


4,500 independently owned and operated telephone 


Ss 


companies, Working together to serve you better, 


INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Of AMELriCaA? United states independent Telephone Association - Pennsylvania Building « Washington, D.C. 
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The Service Man— 
how fieldmen spark HOME service 


Your agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company 
has at his command an army of assistants—thousands of 
skilled insurance people using the most modern methods 
to serve you, the policyholder. 


The Home fieldman is the link between your agent and 
every resource of the Company. He is a man of many 
talents. By his safety recommendations, countless lives 
and millions of dollars of damage have been saved. He 
helps your agent help you in many ways. 


It pays to buy the best—Home Insurance—from the man 
best qualified to serve you—your agent or broker of 
The Home Insurance Company. 


See your HOMEtown agent now. 








ORGANIZED 1853 


Srawee HCE Competes 4 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, 
4 ; FIRE «© AUTOMOBILE - inian 


he Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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outbreaks of plague, trade and profit mar- 
gins were so precarious as to give ulcers to 
the steeliest modern businessman. Many a 
modern businessman will. in fact, find ¢ 
good deal of himself reflected in Datini. 
He lived in a state of constant, wretched 
anxiety—‘“so vexed with many matters,” 
he groaned, “it is a wonder I am not 
out of my mind.” When he slept, night- 
mares about a crumbling house destroyed 
his rest. 

Often Datini sat up day and night 
hardly pausing to eat or sleep. tirelessly 
writing reprimands to his partners, agents 
and factors throughout Europe, begging 
them to act prudently, to “trust no man.” 
Always. just as today, the last straw came 
in the form of taxation; “I shall see torn 
from me in my old age all that God has 





Galleria Comunale, P 
CapPITAList DATINI 
Busier and busier, richer and richer 


lent me... I have reached such a point 
that methinks, if a man stabbed me, no 
blood would issue forth! 

Lost Weekends. Datini’s marriage was 
unhappy. partly because his wife. Mar- 
gherita, bore him no children. partly be- 
cause he could not tear himself away 
from his depot in’ Florence and he neg- 
lected Margherita until she grew desper- 
ate, But he never wearied of nagging her 
from a distance. Day after day, he wrote 
her long letters—remember to lock the 
front door with all three keys, remember 
to drain excess water from the matur- 
ing vinegar, remember to search again 
for “the lost pillow-case.” There were 
the lost weekends, spent in the office, 
which drew sarcastic rejoinders from poor 
Margherita. “Methinks,” ‘she wrote, “it 
is not needful to send me a message 
every Wednesday, to say you will be 
here on Sunday. for I trow on every 
Friday, you repent.” 

Datini’s dearest friend was a simple 
kindly notary who never failed to warn 
the merchant that there was more to life 
than business Io make money is what 
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Civitian and Military Electronic Products 





--.engineered in their “language” 


Currently under installation in South Korea is a 
project which splendidly illustrates America’s 
ability to help other free peoples help themselves, 

When our armed forces entered that country 
in 1950, they found a most primitive, inefficient 
telephone system. With war ended, and the na- 
tion's expressed desire to stay free and self-suffi- 
cient, a modern method of communication be- 
came imperative. 

Hence, from the United States’ Korean Civil 
Assistance Command, the order to give to South 
Korea Stromberg-Carlson’s modern telephone 
service. This will become a reality in the near 
future—when the country will be linked, from 
Seoul to Pusan, with central offices and inter- 
connecting lines covering this land’s varied and 
difficult terrain. 


rC STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


There'll be thousands of telephones—hundreds 
of switchboards—miles of poles and wires. The 
system is manually operated, since dialing is un- 
familiar to the population, 

And wherever rugged mountains and impass- 
able streams interfere, there will be wire-line 
Carrier. By this electronic magic, dozens of 
separate electrical circuits are impressed on wire, 
so that many parties can converse at the same 
time without the expense or trouble of stringing 
countless extra lines, 

Any company would be proud to have a part 
in such a project. We're especially gratified to 
have been awarded this U. S. Army Signal Corps 
contract. Such jobs, done with precision, are the 
sort of challenges on which we have grown, 
"There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson"”® 


EB A O'VIS!ON OF GENERAL OYNAMICS CORPORATION :@: 
%, = 2 E 
Cage General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. Pac rol 


© XY® Telephones and Central Office Dial Equipment, Pagemaster®, Relays and Switches ¢ Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi 








A new freight car every hour... 
to keep ahead of the nation’s needs. Mo-Pac’s 
own De Soto, Missouri shops will turn out 2000 


new and 5000 rebuilt cars in 1957! 
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every man can do; but not every man 
knows how to work, and then leave go...” 

All such advice was humbly welcomed 
by Datini—and totally ignored. He grew 
busier and busier and richer and richer— 
through cargoes of Cornish tin, Cotswold 
and Minorcan wool. Milanese armor and 
iron spurs, Florentine lances, brass, leath- 
er, spices, ostrich eggs, feathers and Tartar 
slaves. Like every well-to-do Tuscan, Da- 
tini kept slaves in his own household, and 
was not above using them as concubines. 
His only children were bastards; his great 
marriage bed—four vards wide, with six 
linen-covered pillows and two of cloth of 
gold—remained barren and desolate. 

New Age. It took a plague scare, plus 
weary old age. to pry Datini away from 
the great ledgers with their pious super- 
scription, “In the name of God and of 
profit.” Wrote his friend the notary: “Of 
his death 1 will tell vou little, for it would 
take a whole quire: his sufferings and his 
sayings, and his passing, which was in my 
arms. For it seemed to him very strange 
that he should have to die. . .” 

Doubtless Datini was a “grasping, wil- 
ful man” who hoped to save his soul 
by bequeathing all his possessions to 
charity, But he was also one of those 
men whose restless imagination—working 
through wares rather than art, through 
bills of sale rather than verse—pushed the 
horizons of narrow Europe to the far 
corners and ushered in a new age. The 
greedy merchant of Prato bequeathed a 
marvelous and instructive story to the 
modern world. 


Scrutiny of a Mutiny 


THe Reo F (383 pp.}—James 


le n R 
Leasor—Reyne 





As history is written it seems only a 
long minute since the great subcontinent 
of India was ruled by a unique commercial 
enterprise called the East India Company. 
A century ago that rule came to a bloody 
end with the Indian Mutiny. In a splendid 
narrative, British Newsman James Leasor 
has brought a bewilderingly confused mass 
of material into focus where it belongs 
on the Red Fort of Delhi and the old 
walled city where the last of the Moguls 
sat in splendor and squalor amid his treas- 
ure, eunuchs and his 700-year past. 

The mutiny itself—mostly horror but 
also part farce—began, as the schoolbooks 
say, with the news that the new type of 


India 








Company's troops was greased with beef 
and pork fat. One would be horrible to 
cow-venerating Hindus: the other would 
be offensive to pork-abhorring Moham- 
medans. The troops in India were a fan- 
tastically mixed lot—and Indians do not 
mix well. There were not only the com- 
pany troops but regiments in the service 
of Queen Victoria, and in the ranks disci- 
pline was snarled up in India’s ancient 
caste system, ¢.g., a low-caste sergeant 
would kiss the feet of a Brahman private. 

Not Cricket. The ordinary Indian sol- 
dier was called a sepoy, and there were 
257,000 of them to 34,000 British troops 
in all India. Unhappily for the British, the 
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Announcing: A new”Thermo-Fax"Copying Machine for 


4-second copying speed 
..at a new low cost! 


New simplicity! New handling ease! 
+--and still no chemicals or negatives. 


Just plug the machine into any outlet. Place the written, printed, drawn or 
typed original you need copied on one of our 5 color-coded papers. Then 
let this amazing new machine slide the sheets gently from your hands, 
Now, the only All-Electric, dry process copy method takes over, and, 
while you say, “It eliminates chemicals and negatives,” this newly styled 
THERMO-FAX "Secretary'’ Copying Machine hands you a finished copy 
made in just 4 seconds. Copies cost as little as 5¢ each. And now you get 
these exclusive time and money-saving features at anew low cost of $299.00." 
Try this modern office copying miracle on your monthly statements, let- 
ters, orders or other business data. Your nearby dealer is listed under 
“Duplicating Machines and Supplies” in the yellow pages of your tele- 
phone directory, Call for a demonstration or send coupon for details. 







Suggested retail price, 






1 4 seconds © 


® 
mo-Fax 
COPYING PRODUCTS 








Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HP-5137, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send complete information on the cost-cutting new All- 
Electric THERMO-FAX "Secretary" Copying Machine. 





Name — 





1 Company a — ss 
1 Address = 
I 





The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are tratemarks of Minnesota 
Mining & Mty. Co.. St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export; 99 Park Ave, 
New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P, 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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TAKE ALONG THE 
FINEST! 


/ 


“BUILT LIKE A FINE WATCH” 
if Sparkling, stainless steel with diamond 
hard carboloy bushings and famed LQT 

(lighter, quieter, tougher) nylon gears. 

Truly a custom crafted masterpiece for 
years of the smoothest, quictest, most 
dependable fresh and salt water fishing. 
No. 1970 President...... $35.00 
Send for 5 new fishing booklets — FREE 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO @OToerS a 


IN RODS 
REELS—LINES 
assess zs 









@ e e 
Men's Clothes 





TO DO WELL... . look well-to-do 
in GGG’s silk’n look of slender splendor! 
For free “GGG Style and Color Guide” 
and name of store nearest to you, write to 


Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc. 


Dept. TM2, 12 East 14th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Crimean War and a brace of local disas- 
ters had shown that the sahibs were not 
invincible. Also the Feringis (Européans ) 
were bigoted enough to abolish suttee. 
The rumor spread among Moslems and 
Hindus that the British were trying to 
make Christians of them. The greased 
cartridges hit a bull’s-eye of hate, and at 
Meerut 85 sepoys refused duty. After a 
suitable court-martial, the older mutineers 
were shackled on parade to be carted off 
to the Andaman Islands, 600 miles off the 
Indian coast. Their comrades revolted, 
killed all the officers and wives they could 
find, unshackled the sepoys and, for want 
of another place to go. marched on Delhi. 

Within the blood-colored walls of that 
fantastic city, like a queen bee in the great 
swarming hive of India. sat the ancient 
Mohammedan King of Delhi, a company 
pensioner, who suddenly found himself 
the unwilling leader of what today might 
be called a national war of liberation. As 
the mutineers in their elaborate British 
uniforms streamed into his city, all the 
pious old gentleman could do was to ask 
them not to loot too much (most of the 
British in Delhi were massacred in the 
first few days succeeding the mutiny) and 
consult the entrails of a goat in the hope 
of a suitable augury. 

Ladders over the Dead. Behind the 
city’s seven miles of wall. in control of 
| masses of artillery. the rebels seemed to 
be sitting pretty. But slowly, despite a 
military organization like a Pentagon 
without a car pool (there were only 273 
miles of railway line in all India), the 
British moved to assault the walls they 
had fortified and the men they had 
trained. To move a division required sev- 
eral thousand bullocks. Elephants were the 
heavy-weapons carriers, and when they 
became casualties, disease carriers; their 
huge, rotting corpses littered the plains. 

The siege lasted more than four months, 
The British outside the city could see 
their enemies on the walls and hear the 
bands play their own British marching 

















Bettmonn Archive 


BritisH STORMING Detut (1857) 
Into a city of corpses and fabulous treasure. 


songs. The besiegers began the operation 
with 22 guns and played cricket behind 
the lines, but ended it in old-fashioned 
style with drawn swords atop scaling lad- 
ders. The British soldiers used ladders of 
bamboo, and to give them the needed 
height planted them on the piled bodies of 
their own dead. Of the final besieging 
force of 5,000 or so men, nearly one-third 
were killed or wounded. It is almost in- 
credible that they forced to surrender a 
mutinous garrison of about 30,000 trained 
soldiers, and Author Leasor’s account of 
the final engagement is as thrilling as any- 
thing written of Waterloo or Gettysburg. 

When Delhi fell it was a city of corpses 
and fabulous treasure. With his own hand 
Major William Hodson (the dashing lead- 
er of “Hodson’s Horse”) shot the old 
King’s sons and grandson. The King him- 
self was put on a food allowance of two 
annas per diem (about a nickel) and 
exiled to Burma, after vainly shopping 
for asylum in South Africa. 

Intruders in the Dust. As a military 
record, the crushing of the sepoy mutiny 
seems as remote and exotic as the defeat 
of Hannibal's war elephants. Yet the mu- 
tiny signaled the birth of modern India. 
That in this India—the country of Gandhi 
and Nehru—the hatreds of beef and pork, 
Hindu and Moslem, can be as strong as 
their joint hatred of the raj. was shown 
only too clearly in the “communal riots” 
of 1946-48, in which far more people were 
killed than in the entire sepoy mutiny. 
Leasor's book will flatter few Indians. On 
his showing, the intruders in India’s dust 
have less to be ashamed of than a genera- 
tion of critics have supposed. Said Macau- 
lay: “To have found a great people sunk 
in the lower depths of slavery and super- 
stition, to have so ruled them as to have 
made them desirous and capable of all the 
privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
title to glory all our own.” 

The British who stormed Delhi, as well 
as the British who left India, confirmed 
that title. 
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ATOMIC POWER 





An airplane powered by a Curtiss-Wright engine has flown so 
fast that a noon take-off in New York would land it in 
California at 10:20 A.M. same day—turning back the clock! 
A Curtiss-Wright nuclear gauge measures the thickness 

of fast moving sheet materials during production— 

without touching them. 

Curtiss-Wright produces a heat-registering paint for 
recording the temperatures of working parts in action. 

The fields of Curtiss-Wright activity are continually 
broadening, and now include products for nearly every 
major industry . . . products of imaginative engineering in 
electronics, atomic power, plastics, metallurgy, ultrasonics, 
aviation . . . products of Curtiss-Wright research that 
continually take the measure of tomorrow. 





Developments from the modern research laborato- 
ries of Curtiss-Wright serve many industries today 
—lay the groundwork for future achievements. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


research by GURTISS-WRIGHT = 


CORPORATION + QUEHANNA, PA. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


N. J. © Prastics Division, Quchanna, Pa. © Execrnonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J, 
ica, Mich. © Exrour Diviston, New York, N. ¥ 

ali}, © Reseancn Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanne, Pa. 
+ The Netherlands * Texnomoron Division, Princeton, N. J. 
* Pnorvucsion Reseancn Conronation, Santa Monica, Calif, 






i-Ridge, No J. © Puorecoen Diviston, Cal 
» N.Y. © Spretacries Division, Wood-R 





Wricut Arsonautican Division, F 
Meracs Processine Division, & Ke, 
Cacowrst, Wecnr Division, Cal, l, No J. © Aenornystes Devetorment Conronarion, Senta Bar 
Inousratat ano Scientiric Prowvcrs Diviston, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuxriss-Waicnr Evnora, N,V, 


Manovette Merat Paoovcts Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Cunriss-Waecnt of Canana Lrp., Me 





N. J. © Utica-Bexo Coxronation, 








ontreal, 
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These days... 
wonderful 
buildings are 
made in factories 





factories, offices, worehouses—Butler 


Stores, 
buildings meet a wide range of needs. Do a 
better job for far less money 


by BUTLER 


and they cut 
your building 
costs 


Metal buildings made in factories—so 
complete that erection is only a bolting 
job! Metal buildings so well designed 
and precision-made that no field flashing 
or tailoring is needed. These are Butler 
metal buildings. They perform every 
function of conventional structures, yet 
they cost less to buy, less to erect, less 
to expand, less to change, less to main- 
tain! Butler buildings cost less to build, 
less to own! Get all the facts from your 
Butler Builder. His name is listed under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings” in the 
Yellow Pages. Or write direct. 


Sree ae 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Steel Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Special Products 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn 


Chicago, til. * Detroit, Mich. * Syracuse, New York, N.Y, 
Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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MISCELLANY 


An Uncertain Smile. In Plant City, 
| Fla., Mrs. Lizzie B. Morgan, 52, on the 
way to her driving test, turned into a 
| parking space, accelerated instead of brak- 
ing, crashed into the building housing the 
automobile-licensing bureau. 








Keeping Fit. In Pittsburgh, Fred Col- 
lins got four to eight months in the coun- 
ty workhouse for stealing a $78.75 pension 
check from his cellmate in the North Side 
police station jail. 


Dandy Lines. In Manhattan, a class of 
11-year-olds. asked by their teacher to 
write about “What Spring Means to Me,” 
reported, in part: “Women have started 
to wear open toe shoes to let in the air.” 
“Every time Spring comes around I see 
water pistols. All over, there are water 
pistols. You can’t walk ten feet without 
getting squirted.” “When spring comes I 
start thinking about summer but that’s 
another story.” “To me, spring means 
misery. It gets very hot in school. An- 
other thing all the drunks come to Wash- 
ington sq and lie all over the park.” 


Any Questions? In Crestline. Ohio, the 
weekly Advocate ran an ad: ‘For Sale 
22 wheelbarrows, with side boards, 2 steel 
wheelbarrows, 1 with wood handles .. . 
No Sunday sales, no sale to minors. Not 

| responsible for accidents. No credit.” 


Silent Night. In Akron, Mrs. Kather- 
ine Ferrell, mother of 17, jailed overnight 
for drunkenness, told the judge her stay 
was “the first good night’s sleep I've had 
for 20 years.” 


Modern Living. In London, Sir John 
Simpson, controller of Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, told a business gathering 
that among the office’s books that are 
selling “like hot cakes” are: /iustrated 
Catalogue of Fleas, Horse Flies of the 
Ethiopian Region and Sex Life of the 
Elephant Seal. 


Holiday Edge. In Jacksonville, Joe 
Tanner, out under bond on a charge of 
shooting a man on Christmas Day, was 
jailed again, charged with stabbing anoth- 
er man on Easter. 


Ebb Tide. In Naugatuck. Conn., the 
police, unsnarling a long line of honking 
motorists, found Samuel Perry, 32, at the 
head of it, halted at a stop sign, fast 
asleep. 


Big Brother. In Vancouver, Wash., Pa- 
trolman Ted Slothower drove downtown 
on his day off, went into a store to get 
parking-meter change, had to wait brietly 
in line, came out to find the city’s only 
other full-time meter patrolman had 
tagged his car. 





New Leaf. In Madison, Wis., the State 
Bureau of Personnel offers a $325-a-month 
| summer job: “Shade Tree Inspector.” 











The ONLY 
Shoe Of 
Its Kind 
In The 
World! 





Quality-crafted 

with hand-built, 

hand-pegged 
arch 


my 
Makes Sensitive Se 


Feet Feel “Right At Home”! 


Dr. Scholl’s COPEG Shoes give you snug, 
restful, comfortable support and unmatched 
walking ease, Their famous arch construction 
of four rows of hand-driven hard maple pegs 
will never let your arch down throughout the 
long life of this shoe. 

Dr. Scholl’s COPEG Shoes are made of choic- 
est soft kid or calfskin in black and brown 
Oxfords and High Shoes. Expertly fitted at 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort” Shops in principal 
cities and selected Shoe and Dept.Stores. Lf not 
obtainable locally write for catalog, Dept.T-57 


Dr. Scholl’s Inc., Chicago 10, Ilinois 





It is all events—politics, 
business, finance, 
national and foreign 
affairs . . . and it’s also 
the trends in religion 
and education, the 
developments in science 
and medicine, the latest 
creations in art, music 
and the theater. 


—and you'll find an 
accurate, incisive 
presentation of this news 
each week in TIME’s 23 
clear, concise and 
colorful chapters. 


.. to get 
it Straight 
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HOW TO REDUCE OFFICE COSTS 


ONE WRUTIN 


| 
ANT OIk UP 


smite 
CATTERY & somiriew Co 
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...using a Moore-designed Book Form 


Whether your system involves six or only three opera- 
tions, a handwritten Moore Book Form offers advan- 
tages. This is particularly true where ‘original’ source 
documents are prepared in varying locations. The 
Moore-manufactured Book Form is a veteran of eff- 
ciency designed to cover many procedures with a 
single writing. It not only records all information 
but checks on mistakes, bottlenecks, loose control. 


It is specially engineered to your system needs and is 
compact, with all parts and carbons bound in as sets 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S. and Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America 
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for speed and convenience in using. With Moore’s 
advanced manufacturing methods, information may 
yary from part to part, and so may color and weight 
of stock or length of sheet. 


The Book Form is only one of hundreds of tools Moore 
uses to bring you a really efficient office system. 
Whether you are a small business or a large one, we'll 
be happy to look your system over... give you a 
frank evaluation of it. No obligation, of course. Call 
the Moore man—he’s in the telephone directory. 


norts 
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A Knowing Look 


When Lockheed wanted to watch the in-flight 
behavior of the giant skis on their 62 ton C-130 
Hercules propjet—they used an IT&T closed- 
circuit TV system to show engineers inside the 
plane exactly what was happening. 

Closed-circuit television systems developed by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion are prov ing to be valuable tools for industry, 
management, and the military. 


When there’s a need to see, you can use the eyes 


of the TV camera to overcome distance, dust. or 
hazardous locations—even to peer inside a boiler! 
It takes you anywhere—and sees everything. 
This is another major contribution in visual 
telecommunication and electronic controls by the 


creative engineering of [T&T. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


For information about Closed-Circuit Television Systems write Industrial Products Division of I1TsT, 100 Kingsland Road. Clifton, N. J. 
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FRENCH CALENDAR CLOCK, Lower dial shows months, days, dates, phases of moon. From the famous Old Charter Collection, 


Tick-tock...tick-tock... the whiskey that didn't watch the clock...seven long years ! 


OLD CHARTER Goes into the cask a superior whiskey. Seven slow vears’ 
aging mellow it to rare magnificence. These two simple, but vital, factors 
are behind the superb flavor that is Old Charter’s, alone. Long a bourbon 
drinker’s premier whiskey, Old Charter’s superb quality and rare smooth 
flavor have ac tually won over many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 

whiskey drinkers. It has become one of the leading quality 
whiskies in America. Try it yourself. You'll see wiry. 


OLD CHARTER 


®& Kentucky's Finest Bourbon 
2 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KY. 





VIENNFSE PENDULPET TE. Heart, 
shed down rod. re-ascends in 
urs. Unique in America 

~ Old Charter, better by the 

lrink because it’s aged longer 


j 


by the clock 





Strike up a friendship 


with new PARLIAMENT 


ROOKIE: Mr. Hall, here’s something I think you'll like. New Parliament. 


UMPIRE: Filter cigarette, huh, kid? 
Yes, sir. New filter cigarette. Recessed filter. It has a flip-top box, too, see. 


And the best... 


ROOKIE: 


UMPIRE: Say, good smoke. Darn good taste. But... uh, son... 
don’t you know cigarettes aren’t allowed on the playing field? 


Shag those Parliaments—and put ’em in my locker! 
& 3 





More expensive tobaccos ... you can tell by the flavor! 








